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PREFACE  BY  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORD  O’NEILL 


The  author  of  this  work  having  paid  me  the  compliment  of  asking  me  to  furnish  a few  observations  upon  it,  I have  much  pleasure 
in  doing  so. 

It  appears  to  me  that  he  is  doing  good  service  to  the  world  by  its  publication.  He  lias  shown,  I think  successfully,  that  the  views 
recently  put  forward  by  materialists,  so  far  from  being  scientific  or  philosophical,  owe  their  success  chiefly  to  their  sensational  character. 
They  are  generally  founded  on  unproved  assumptions,  set  forth  with  a show  of  reasoning  and  logical  order,  and  supported  by  arguments 
which  are  easily  seen,  when  taken  apart  from  the  sensationalism  that  is  wrapped  around  them,  to  be  hollow,  and  sometimes  even  self-contradictory. 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  Dr.  Tyndall,  and  their  followers,  profess  at  one  moment  to  be  utterly  ignorant  of,  and  unable  to  comprehend  the 
power  that  governs  the  universe,  and  the  next  moment  tell  us  that  the  properties  of  that  power  have  all  the  certainty  of  axioms.  Again 

with  respect  to  the  human  mind  and  its  connection  with  the  material  body,  we  are  told  that  when  we  contemplate  the  subject  we  are 

brought  face  to  face  with  the  unknowable,  and  in  the  same  breath  (so  to  speak)  dogmas  are  laid  down  with  all  the  assumed  authority  of 
men  who  know  everything  about  the  matter. 

Professor  O’Dell  justly  remarks  that  the  fallacies  of  this  so-called  philosophy  are,  in  general,  based  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  no 
intelligent  creator  of  the  universe.  To  this  he  reduces  the  assertions  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  as  to  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the  worthlessness 
of  the  current  ideas  respecting  Creation.  The  doctrine  of  Creation  is  said  by  Mr.  Spencer  to  be  “worthless  by  its  derivation,  worthless  in  its 
intrinsic  coherence,  worthless  as  absolutely  without  evidence,  worthless  as  not  supplying  an  intellectual  need,  worthless  as  not  satisfying  a 
moral  want.”  To  show  how  utterly  groundless  these  assertions  are, would  be  merely  to  repeat  what  our  author  has  very  forcibly  said”  in  his 
work.  I would  therefore  merely  observe  that  the  hypothesis  of  a conscious  and  intelligent  Creator  at  once  destroys  them  all ; and  this 

hypothesis  I have  never  yet  seen  dislodged,  or  even  shaken,  by  anything  that  has  been  brought  iorward  with  respect  to  the  Persistence  of 

Force,  the  Continuity  of  Nature,  the  Conservation  of  Energy,  the  Mutual  Interdependence  of  Phenomena,  &c.,  &c.,  as  I have  endeavoured 
to  show  in  two  papers  read  before  the  Victoria  Institute  in  June  1880  and  June  1881. 

The  author  of  this  work  has  some  valuable  observations  on  Human  Responsibility,  and  the  difficulty  which  courts  of  law  labour  under 

when  called  upon  to  decide  the  question  of  insanity  ; and  he  suggests  that  Phrenology  might  be  made  to  render  much  assistance  in  getting 
over  this  difficulty,  by  showing  whether  any  of  the  mental  faculties  greatly  outweigh  the  remainder.  If,  for  instance,  acquisitiveness 
should  be  very  much  in  excess  of  the  other  faculties,  the  unhappy  subject  of  it  might  be  looked  upon  as  so  strongly  tempted  to  appropriate 
his  neighbours’  goods  as  to  have  great  difficulty  in  resisting.  I do  not  understand  the  author  to  mean  that  this  difficulty  might  in  any  case 

become  an  impossibility — in  other  words,  that  the  individual  might  ever  be  absolutely  irresponsible.  But  the  strength  of  the  temptation 

might  cause  him  to  be  less  severely  judged,  and  might  be  taken  into  consideration  by  a court  as  to  a certain  extent  mitigating  the  sentence 
to  be  pronounced,  or  (in  cases  of  homicide  for  example)  putting  the  culprit  under  restraint,  to  guard  against  his  again  yielding  to  the  temptation, 
rather  than  putting  in  force  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law.  These  suggestions  seem  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  legal  and  medical  men,  as 
well  as  of  phrenologists. 

Another  suggestion  in  connection  with  this  subject  seems  well  deserving  of  attention.  The  appearance  of  what  are  called  birth-marks  on 
various  parts  of  the  body  is  a fact  well  known  to  all.  These  arise  from  some  temporary  or  even  momentary  impression  made  on  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  body  of  the  parent  at  or  shortly  before  the  time  of  birth.  And  not  only  bodily,  but  mental  characteristics  also,  are  produced  in  a 
similar  way.  A remarkable  case  of  cleptomania,  thus  produced,  is  mentioned.  It  was  that  of  a gentleman  of  good  understanding  and  ample 
means,  and  in  every  other  respect  a good  man.  On  his  mother  being  questioned  on  the  subject,  she  recollected  having  earnestly  desired  to 
possess  a certain  old  fashioned  pattern  of  silver  which  came  before  her  notice.  Her  son’s  cleptomania,  accordingly,  took  the  form  of  appro- 
priating silver  spoons.  In  criminal  cases,  when  the  plea  of  insanity  is  put  forward,  enquiry  is  always  made  as  to  whether  any  members  of  the 
family  of  the  accused  have  been  known  to  be  similarly  insane.  This  - A course,  as  it  should  be ; but  I do  not  remember  to  have  read  of  enquiries 
of  the  nature  just  referred  to  having  been  made  in  any  such  case.  And  yet  it  seems  obvious  that  much  light  might  be  thrown  upon  the  state 
of  mind  of  an  accused  person  by  adopting  Professor  O’Dell's  suggestion. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  go  through  all  the  valuable  matter  contained  in  this  work  without  making  another  book  almost  as  large.  I shall 
content  myself  with  referring  to  one  other  suK  -l,  namely,  the  spiritual  part  of  the  human  mind.  Our  author  reckons  up  three  powers  of  the 
mind  viz  : — mental  (or  intellectual),  moral  (including  the  spiritual),  and  animal  (that  which  we  posess  in  common  with  the  lower  animals),  unless 
the  balance  of  these  three  powers  be  maintained,  the  man  is  not  in  his  proper  frame.  If  the  animal  power  predominates,  its  gratification  demands 
a constant  increase  of  excitement,  untd  at  length  it  rules  the  whole  mind,  to  the  setting  aside  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers.  Thus 
precepts  are  violated,  laws  broken,  and  crime  reigns  triumphant.  But  this  ascendency  of  the  animal  power  can  be  prevented,  if  taken  in 
time,  by  abstaining  from  gratifying  it,  by  not  “ feeding  the  fire,”  or  (to  use  another  metaphor)  by  “keeping  the  brake  well  in  use.”  Thus, 
even  when  it  has  obtained  the  c>  nplete  mastery,  we  are  responsible  for  not  having  stopped  its  progress  in  time. 

If  the  intellectual  powe-  ;e  over  indulged  and  allowed  to  obtain  the  mastery,  it  leads  to  a tendency  to  question  everything.  And  inas- 
much as  in  the  simplest  oferod’s  works  there  is  always  something  which  the  human  intellect  cannot  grasp  (as  the  ontology  of  inanimate  matter, 
the  power  of  growth,  assimilation,  &c.,  in  animate  matter,  whether  vegetable  cr  animal,  and  so  on)  this  tendency  to  question  everything,  when 
not  balanced  and  kept  in  control  by  the  other  powerfe,  can  scarcely  fail  to  lead  to  scepticism  and  infidelity.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
intellectual  < • reasoning  power  be  held  in  check  by  the  moral,  it  may  prove  most  valuable,  as  the  wonderful  achievements  which  have  been 
accomplished  science  can  testify. 

The  third  of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  as  enumerated  by  the  author,  is  the  moral,  or  spiritual  power.  The  spiritual,  he  contends,  must  be 
included  in  the  moral,  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  avail.  The  spiritual  power  is  that  which  takes  cognizance  of  religion  ; and  morality  independent  of 
religion  is  little  worth.  Mr.  Spencer  does  not  see  any  thing  inconsistent  with  morality,  in  leaving  his  fellow-creatures  to  starve  and  die  when 
they  have  become  old  and  useless.  And  in  answer  to  those  who  say  that  atheists  may  be  moral,  our  author  replies,  “I  cannot  imagine  the 
existence  of  an  atheist,  therefore  I include  the  faculty  of  spirituality  as  one  of  the  moral  faculties  universally  possessed,  acting  with 
conscienEqpsness,  benevolence,  and  veneration.”  If  by  “an  atheist”  he  means  one  who  has  carefully  considered  the  question  of  the  existence 
of  a God,^ ind  has  satisfied  himself,  not  only  that  it  is  doubtful,  or  even  improbable,  that  such  a Being  exists,  but  that  it  is  quite  certain  that 
He  dc£s  not,  I am  equally  unable  to  imagine  such  a man.  At  the  same  time,  men’s  minds  are  so  variously  constituted  that  my  not  being  able 
to  imagine  an  atheist  in  the  sense  just  explained  cannot  be  taken  as  a proof  that  such  a one  does  not  exist.  The  question,  however,  is,  whether 
there  can  be  morality  independent  of  religion.  This  question  has  been  a subject  of  discussion  of  late  in  some  of  the  periodicals.  It  would  not 
do  tp  enter  upon  it  here.  But  I may  just  remark  that  in  these  discussions  Christianity  is  generally  very  much  misrepresented.  It  is  said  that  to 
be  influenced  by  the  hope  of  reward  and  the  fear  of  punishment  in  another  life  is  selfish,  and  therefore  immoral.  And  Mr.  Spencer,  in  “First 
Principles”  (p.  120)  accuses  Christianity  of  teaching  “that  conduct  is  truly  good  only  when  it  is  due  to  a faith  whose  openly  professed 
motive  is  other  worldliness.”  This  rather  unusual  term — “otherworldliness” — is  used  evidently  to  convey  the  idea  that  as  “worldliness”  is 
u1  rid  by  Christians  as  a term  of  reproach,  implying,  that  the  motive  is  the  enjoyment  of  this  world’s  goods,  it  is  equally  a reproach  to  Christians 
themselves  that  their  motive  should  be  enjoyment  in  the  world  to  come.  He  quite  ignores  the  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  enjoyment. 

I «•  is  willingly  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  to  enjoy  the  grovelling  things  of  earth  is  very  different  from  “seeing  God  face  to  face,”  and  basking  in 

• sunshine  of  His  glory.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  motive  of  striving  to  please  God  while  on  earth -by  conduct  which  is  acceptable  to  Him  is 
! ' together  overlooked,  and  no  other  is  recognized  than  that  of  wishing  for  happiness  hereafter.  Now,  supposing  for  a moment  that  this  were 
t f,  only  motive,  would  it,  after  all,  be  a very  bad  one  ? Let  it  be  remembered  that  this  is  not  selfishness.  It  is  not  seeking  our  own  welfare  at 

* f/e  expense  of  others.  It  is  not  even  self-love,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  for  this  also  implies  a disregard  of  another’s  welfare.  It  is 
Urn  ply  preferring  happiness  to  misery,  and  who  could  be  blamed  for  that  ? I acknowledge  that  if  good  conduct  sprang  from  this  motive  alone, 

J t)  would  deprive  it  of  the  moral  element.  But  then,  neither  would  it  be  in  harmony  with  Christian  teaching.  Both  motives  enter  into  the 
Cfhristian  system.  The  love  of  God,  and  the  consequent  desire  to  please  Him,  may  at  first  be  the  weaker  of  the  two — may  never,  perhaps, 
become  so  strong  as  the  desire  for  our  own  happiness.  We  are  imperfect  creatures,  and  require  all  the  motives  which  in  general  influence 
c 'nduct.  In  condescension  to  our  weakness,  no  doubt,  Christianity  holds  out  eternal  happiness  as  an  object  to  be  desired,  and  eternal  misery 
a a thing  to  be  dreaded.  But  if  we  were  perfect,  the  love  of  God  would  cast  out  fear  ; the  desire  to  please  Him  would  so  exceed  the  desire  for 
In  vpiness,  as  to  reduce  it  to  nothing  in  comparison  with  it.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  true  Christian  motive  by  which  our  conduct  should  be 
in  uenced,  and  to  speak  of  “ other  worldliness  ” as  the  only  one  recognized  by  Christianity,  is  such  a thorough  misrepresentation  as  can  only  be 
ex!  used  on  the  ground  of  ignorance  of  the  teaching  of  the  Bible.  And  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  considering  his  views,  is  not  very  likely  to  have 
£tt  died  this  teaching  with  much  minuteness. 
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“ Phrenology  : Its  Truthfulness  and  Usefulness.” 

“ This  work  is  a compilation  of  ably  written  articles  from  the  pen 
of  the  eminent  and  well-known  phrenologist  and  lecturer,  Mr.  Stack- 
pool  E.  O’Dell.  They  embrace  a vast  variety  of  subjects  connected 
with  the  mind  and  intellect,  and  deal  with  the  power  and  intluence  of 
the  brain,  in  an  exhaustive  and  scientific  manner.  Mr.  O’Dell  stands 
on  the  topmost  pinnacle  in  his  profession  as  a phrenologist,  indeed  we 
may  say,  that  to  him  the  public  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  very  impor- 
tant practical  uses  in  which  phrenology  has  been  made  available.  So 
thoroughly  has  he  studied  the  science  in  all  its  manifold  and  intricate 
details,  that  with  unerring  scientific  skill  he  is  able  to  analyze  the  talents, 
brains,  power,  propensities  and  inclinations  of  those  whose  heads  he 
examines.  The  book  which  Mr.  O’Dell  has  now  published  gives  results 
of  his  experience  and  research,  and  explains  in  a most  plain  and  under- 
standable manner  the  science  of  phrenology  in  all  its  bearings,  and 
proves  to  demonstration  that  of  all  the  sciences  phrenology  is  the  best 
qualified  to  advance  the  social,  moral,  and  religious  interests  of  mankind. 
The  preface  to  this  book  (by  Lord  O’Neill)  is  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive; it  contains  overwhelming  logic  pithily  written  in  confutation 
of  the  anti-religious  element  of  many  scientific  works,  more  especially 
those  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  Lord  O’Neill  is  well-known  as  one  who 
can  break  a lance,  and  often  has  done  so,  in  defence  of  the  mind’s  im- 
mortality and  the  great  truths  of  Christianity.  With  the  Victoria 
Philosophical  Institute  his  lordship  has  identified  himself  as  one  of  its 
clearest  and  most  logical  thinkers.  In  connection  with  this  Institution 
he  has  contributed  many  very  able  and  learned  works. 

His  Lordship  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  in  a letter  to  Mr.  O’Dell,  referring 
more  especially  to  the  articles  on  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  says- — “You 
have  effectively  exposed  some  most  dangerous  theories  by  the  process 
of  lecturing  upon  them,  criticising  them,  and  showing  the  real  meaning 
which  underlies  an  apparently  scientific  definition.” 

We  may  here  mention  that  the  history  of  Mr.  O’Dell  and  of  those 
from  whom  he  has  descended  is  a remarkable  and  interesting  one.  By 
birth  he  is  an  Irishman  and  a member  of  two  well-known  families  in 
Ireland.  His  father  was  a private  gentleman  of  Montpelier  House, 
Limerick ; his  grandfather,  Colonel  William  O’Dell,  of  Grove  House, 
Ballingarry,  enteied  into  political  life  at  an  early  age,  and  was  returned 
three  times  M.P.  for  Limerick,  having  sat  during  two  Parliaments  in  the 
Irish  House,  where  he  was  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  After  the 
Union  in  idol,  he  sat  in  the  English  House,  having  being  returned  in 
opposition  to  the  great  Daniel  O’Connell. 

A few  years  ago  Mr.  O’Dell’s  cousin,  Edward  O’Dell,  Esq.,  of 
Carriglea,  County  Waterford,  married  Lady  Selina  Huntington, 
daugiiter  of  Francis  13th  Earl  of  Huntington.  Our  readers  may 
remember  Lady  Selina’s  ancestress,  Lady  Selina  Huntington,  whose 
name  is  well-known  in  religious  circles,  especially  as  a supporter  of 
Whitfield,  and  the  founder  of  a college  named  Treveeka,  in  Wales,  in 
which  young  ministers  were  trained.  She  also  erected  a more  extensive 
college  in  Clieshunt,  in  Hertfordshire.  Lady  Huntington’s  name  is 
inseparably  identified  with  the  great  Evangelical  religion  in  this  country 


during  the  eighteenth  century.  She  was  the  second  daughter  of  Wash- 
ington, Earl  Ferrers.  We  consider  being  in  any  way  related  to  such  a 
truly  good  Christian  lady  is  an  honour  not  lightly  to  be  esteemed. 

Mr.  O’Dell’s  mother  was  a Miss  Bernard,  of  Carlow,  and  a direct 
descendant  of  Charles  Bernard,  born  in  1615,  who  was  grandson  oi 
Francis  Bernard,  of  Abingdon,  County  Northampton.  The  family 
came  over  to  Ireland  with  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  settled  in  Carlow. 
Various  members  of  this  family  have  represented  the  Kings’  County  in 
Parliament.  The  Earl  of  Bandon  (Francis  Bernard),  Representative 
Peer  for  Ireland,  is  head  of  this  family. 

The  following  are  a few  of  Mr.  O’Dell’s  numerous  relatives  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Thomas  Bernard,  of  Castle  Bernard,  Kings’  County, 
and  nephew  of  the  late  Earl  of  Donoughmore  ; The  Hon.  Boyle  Bernard 
of  Coolmain  Castle,  County  Cork,  grandson  of  the  Honourable  and 
Most  Reverend  Charles  Brodrick,  Archbishop  of  Cashel;  The  Honour 
able  and  Right  Reverend  Charles  Brodrick,  of  Tuam,  married  a sister 
of  Lord  Carbery. 

[Most  of  the  above  matter  we  have  taken  from  “ Burke’s  Peerage,” 
and  Walford’s  “ County  Families  of  England  and  Ireland.”] 

In  1868  Mr.  O’Dell  was  waited  upon  by  an  influential  deputation,  at 
his  offices  in  Sackville  street,  Dublin,  who  endeavoured  to  persuade 
him  to  come  forward  as  a member  for  Cork  or  Limerick,  where  his 
name  and  family  would  have  much  influence.  This  he  refused,  as  he 
would  not  allow  anything  to  interfere  with  his  efforts  to  propagate  the 
science  of  phrenology,  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself. 

K order  to  show  the  success  which  has  attended  Mr.  O’Dell’s  efforts  : 
while  travelling  through  the  provinces  he  was  constantly  lecturing  upon 
phrenology.  He  has  now  two  large  establishments  in  London — one  in 
the  centre  01  the  city,  and  another  in  the  west  end — where,  besides 
himself,  he  has  a large  staff  of  Examiners.  To  these  places  there  have 
been  on  an  average  1500^  visitors  each  year,  seeking  for  phrenological 
advice.  Out  of  this  number  0000  have  written  testimonials  expressive, 
not  alone  of  their  satisfaction,  but  of  the  real  advantages  which  they 
received  from  phrenological  ach  ?e. 

As  a lecturer,  Mr.  O’Dell  has  been  a decided  success.  In  Loudon, 
and  within  ten  miles  of  it,  during  th  ’ last  few  years,  he  has  delivered 
one  or  more  lectures  in  connexion  with  iver;  sixty  religious  denomina- 
tions exclusive  of  the  Church  of  England  societies.  The  following 
extract  from  the  “ Holborn  Guardian  ” will  give  an  idea  of  how  numer- 
ous his  audiences  generally  are: — “A  public  meeting  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Society  was  held  in  Kingsgate-street  Chap.?,  on  the  14th  of 
February',  1880,  when  Mr.  O'Dell  delivered  a lecture  n Phrenology. 
The  hall  was  crowded,  many  persons  being  obliged  stand  during 
the  evening.”  The  Norwood  “Review,”  of  November  12th,  1881, 
says  : — “ Mr.  O’Dell  kept  his  audience  in  rapt  attention  for  about 
two  hours.”  These  two  extracts  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  Mr. 
O'Dell  possesses  more  than  average  ability  as  a lecturer,  as  it  is  not 
every  one  that  can  keep  an  audience  in  “ rapt  attention  ” fu;  two  hours 
and  probably  many  of  them  standing.  This  success  bears  out  the 
remarks  we  made  in  the  “Protestant  Standard  ” concerning  Mr.  f j’Dell's 
ability  when  lecturing  in  Liverpool  some  years  ago.  We  wish  lrm  and 
his  book  every  success,  and  as  regards  the  latter,  the  greater  the  extent 
of  its  circulation  the  better  will  it  be  for  humanity  and  the  world  at  large. 

“ Protestant  Standard,” 

September  <j/h,  1 ,132, 
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^r^Tp^HE  articles  contained  in  this  book  were  written  for,  and  published  in  periodical  form.  This  will  account  in  some  manner  for  any 
absence  of  connectedness  which  may  be  perceived.  However,  each  article  has  a bearing  upon  the  human  mind,  therefore  comes 
within  the  province  of  Phrenology,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  most  accurate  and  useful  of  all  mental  sciences.  The  simplest  and 
most  comprehensive  language  is  made  use  of,  and  where  possible  technicalities  avoided,  so  as  to  be  clearly  understandable,  even  by  those 
who  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  outlines  of  Phrenology. 

The  reading  of  the  works  of  Gall,  Spurzheim,  Combe,  and  last,  though  not  least,  Dr.  Carson  led  me  to  examine  into  this  subject,  and  more 
thoroughly  investigate  it.  This  I did  by  studious  observation  of  mental  characteristics,  both  individual  and  national,  and  by  comparing  the 
manifestation  of  the  mind  with  the  formation  of  the  head.  In  order  to  do  this,  I contrived  to  reside  with  many  representatives  of  nationalities 
and  classes,  extending  from  the  civilized  European  to  the  cannibal  New  Zealander.  It  is  not  alone  that  I have  spent  a day  or  a week  with 
individuals,  for  this  purpose,  but  months.  For  instance,  I remained  over  two  months  in  a Maori  village  in  New  Zealand,  and"  a similar 
period  with  the  natives  in  Australia,  so  as  to  have  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  highest  race  of  savage,  (New  Zealanders)  with  the  lowest 
(Australian).  Here  I would  remark  that  the  proofs  I in  this  manner  obtained  were  most  conclusive  of  the  Truthfulness  of  Phrenology. 

The  representatives  of  civilized  nations,  J now  turned  my  attention  to,  in  order  to  patiently  investigate  their  characters,  in  connexion  with  the 
formation  of  their  heads.  In  comparing  the  heads  of  such  nationalities  as  the  Chinese,  and  Japanese,  (with  whom  I resided  some  time,)  with 
the  English  and  Germans,  I perceived  the  great  difference  in  the  formation  of  their  heads,  with  the  corresponding  difference  in  both  their 
individual  and  national  characteristics,  thus,  obtaining  further  proof  of  the  Truthfulness  of  Phrenology. 

Under  many  difficulties  I have,  phrenologically,  examined  person:  in  every  rank  of  life,  from  the  statesman,  eminent  for  talent  and  virtue 
to  the  criminal,  noted  for  lawlessness  and  vice.  Many  eminent  Preachers,  Scientists,  Literati,  celebrated  Artists,  Musicians,  Lawyers) 
Architects,  Engineers,  and  various  other  professions  have  kindly  given  me  much  assistance  by  permitting  me  to  have  personal  interviews  with 
them,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the  formation  of  their  heads  corresponded  with  their  special  talents.  To  those,  who  -have  rendered  me  such 
assistance,  I take  this  opportunity  of  tendering  my  thanks.  Some  equally  eminent  men  have  refused  me  the  same  aid  in  my  investigations 
whom  I do  not  iu  the  slightest  blame,  for  in  many  cases,  probably  owing  to  their  high  station,  or  justly  earned  popularity,  they  were  fearful 
of  annoyance,  caused  by  possible  publicity  ; others  again,  knowing  little  of  Phrenology,  did  not  care  to  encourage  any  further  enquiry  into  it. 
Such,  possibly,  were  not  aware  that  many  of  our  acknowledged  leaders,  in  mostly  every  learned  department  have  enquired  into  this  subject 
with  much  pains  and  carefulness,  accepting  it  either  partially,  or  in  its  entirety  ; some,  not  alone  adopting,  but  advocating  its  teachings,  many 
whose  names  and  opinions  will  be  found  in  this  book.  I will  here  admit  that  with  a little  stratagem,  I have  been  enabled  to  obtain  the  desired 
information  in  nearly  all  cases,  where  I thought  it  would  tend  to  the  furtherance  of  this  science.  All  these  investigations  amongst  individual 
characters,  I might  say  the  world’s  celebrities  gave  me  additional  proofs  of  the  Truthfulness  of  Phrenology. 

At  times  by  myself,  but  generally  accompanied  by  a detective,  who  has  been  in  the  London  police  for  over  twenty  years,  consequently  well 
acquainted  with  the  criminal  classes,  I have  visited  some  of  the  vilest  dens  in  this  great  metropolis,  so  as  to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
this  class  in  their  own  haunts,  studying  their  characters  from  a Phrenological  point  of  view.  Being  in  one  of  these  places,  I noticed  a man 
whose  language  was  of  such  a kind  and  soothing  nature,  gentle  and  persuasive,  as  to  instantly  win  your  sympathy,  yet,  he  was  one  of  the 
worst  type  of  criminals  I have  come  across.  His  special  business  was  the  educating  of  children  for  all  kinds  of  thievish,  vicious,  and  demoral- 
izing purposes.  His  influence  over  the  young  was  of  a most  extraordinary  nature.  I was  told  he  could  induce  any  ordinary  child,  after  a few 
minutes  talk,  to  go  with  him  and  do  as  he  wished  ; the  longer  they  knew  him  the  better  they  liked  him ; consequently  the  stronger  his  influence. 
That  man,  I have  good  reason  to  believe,  has  been  the  cause  of  the  absolute  ruin  and  moral  degradation  of  many  hundreds,  if  not  thousands  of 
young  people.  The  formation  of  his  head  showed  Destructiveness,  Combativeness,  Conscientiousness,  and  other  organs  small ; while  Benev- 
olence, Agreeableness,  Philoprogenitiveness,  and  other  social  organs  were  large,  likewise  were  Acquisitiveness,  Secretiveness,  and  Alimen- 
tiveness.  Thus,  did  the  formation  of  his  head  agree  with  his  character.  In  the  same  place  I perceived  another  man,  a criminal  also,  but  of  a 
different  kind,  he  seemed  to  be  a most  desperate  character,  cursing,  swearing,  and  constantly  fighting,  in  fact  quarreling  with  everyone  around. 
He  had  several  times  to  be  held  down  for  fear  of  his  noise  and  violence  attracting  the  attention  of  the  police.  This  man  was  a well-known 
burglar,  of  a violent  character.  The  base  of  his  brain  was  very  large,  more  especially,  in  the  region  of  Destructiveness  and  Combativeness 
while  the  restraining  organ  of  Cautiousness,  and  all  the  moral  organs,  were  very  small.  This  man’s  head  forcibly  brought  to  my  mind  the 
remark  of  the  late  Charles  Dickens,  that  the  heads  of  some  were  sufficient  to  hang  them  ; and  the  Earl  of  Derby’s  remark  of  “the  utter  brain- 
lessness of  the  criminal  classes.”  (See  Article  headed  Earl  of  Derby’s  opinion.)  Thus  was  it  with  many  of  the  same  class  whom  I examined, 
the  formation  of  their  heads  was  a true  index  of  their  character,  again  proving  the  Truthfulness  of  Phrenology. 

In  examining  the  heads  of  lunatics  and  idiots,  I perceived  that  in  many  cases,  the  formation  agreed  with  their  special  insanity,  or  idiotcy; 
where  such  was  not  the  case,  the  reason  invariably  was  due  to  an  accident,  or  some  bodily  infirmity  affecting  the  brain.  Individual  mental 
afflictions,  many  of  which  one  could  not  class  under  the  head  of  insanity;  such  as  a desire  to  commit  suicide,  homicide,  and  many 
other  crimes  ; yet,  with  restraining  power,  sufficient  to  prevent  them  from  acting  up  to  their  desires.  There  are  numbers  of  such  men  and 
women,  in  every  rank  of  life,  whom  I have  found  possessing  formation  of  heads  in  accordance  with  their  mental  peculiarities,  (See  Article  on 
Insane  Heads.)  In  this  way  likewise  have  I been  impressed  with  the  Truthfulness  of  Phrenology. 

I have  also  made  the  minds  of  children  a matter  of  study;  thus  going  right  to  the  foundation,  to  the  very  dawn  of  mind  manifestation. 
I have  followed  up  the  lives  of  some  from  infancy  to  youth,  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  during  which  time  I narrowly  watched  the  mental 
growth,  and  the  head  growth,  which  I have  generally  found  to  agree  with  the  teachings  of  Phrenology.  At  the  same  time  I have  taken  into 
consideration  the  effect  of  various  modes  of  teaching  in  the  development  of  the  mental  faculties.  I thus  studied  the  matter  as  a gardener  would 
the  position,  the  soil,  and  manures  required,  for  different  plants,  until  I reduced  the  matter  into  a practical  form,  so  as  to  be  able  to  conclude 
in  what  manner  under  certain  circumstances  and  influences  the  mind  from  childhood  will  grow  and  develop,  and  what  fruit,  its  kind,  and 
quality,  will  be  the  result.  It  has  to  me  been  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  the  truthfulness  of  Phrenology,  to  see  the  head  thus  forming, 
changing,  and  growing  in  accordance  with  the  special  faculties  developed.  My  observations  in  this  matter  thoroughly  agree  with  Solly,  who 
says : “The  student,  in  considering  the  relation  of  this  osseous  envelope  to  the  brain,  must  bear  in  mind  its  vital  properties,  that  the  skull, 
which  so  beautifully  protects  this  delicate  organ  by  its  physical  hardness,  is  modelled  in  its  form  and  shape  by  a soft  substance  like  the  brain. 
The  facts,  which  have  been  accumulated  of  late  years,  showing  that  the  forming  of  the  skull  alters  at  different  periods  of  life,  are  extremely 
interesting  and  important.  As  illustrating  the  physiology  of  the  brain,  they  will  be  referred  to  hereafter.  If  the  brain  were  not  protected  by 
an  internal  skeleton,  this,  of  course,  could  not  take  place  ; and  even  in  the  present  day,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  the  opponents  of  phrenology 
ridicule  the  idea  of  the  soft  brain  producing  any  impression  on  the  hard  skull.” — The  Human  Brain , by  Samuel  Solly,  F.R.S.,  senior  assistant 
surgeon,  St  Thomas's  hospital,  and  Lecturer  on  Clinical  Surgery , &*c.,  Lr’c. 

This  evidence,  by  such  an  eminent  man  as  Solly,  should  be  looked  upon  as  very  important,  and  clear  away  from  our  minds  any  idea  which 
we  may  possess  of  the  soft  brain  not  being  able  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  hard  skull.  I possess  a number  of  heads,  which  clearly  show 
the  impression  of  the  brain  on  the  interior  of  the  skull. 

I have  observed  children  with  certain  faculties  more  prominently  denoted  in  the  formation  of  their  heads  than  others,  and  in  after  life  I have 
had  a knowledge  of  these  children  excelling  at  occupations  connected  with  these  faculties.  I have  likewise  seen  the  effect  of  Phrenological 
training  upon  the  formation  of  both  head  and  character.  For  instance,  I have  seen  a child  six  years  old  possessing  large  destructiveness  and 
combativeness,  with  small  cautiousness,  veneration,  and  benevolence.  This  boy  was  the  sou  of  parents  in  affluent  circumstances,  who  were 
most  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  their  child.  His  temper  was  so  terrific,  as  absolutely  to  frighten  all  in  the  house.  At  times,  his  appearance 
was  as  if  he  were  insane ; he  had  no  control  over  his  actions,  immediately,  upon  a thought  or  idea  coming  into  his  mind,  he  would  put  it  into 
action.  One  time  it  would  be  the  breaking  of  a valuable  ornament,  and  another  some  inflammable  matter  thrown  into  the  fire.  He  was 
corrected  in  every  way  imaginable,  according  to  the  directions  of  parents  and  friends,  but  no  improvement.  His  parents,  at  last,  tried  what 
phrenological  training  would  do,  which  was  to  guide  the  faculties  not  check  them,  and  in  less  than  six  months  the  child  was  quite  tractable. 
That  child  is  now  a growing  man,  possessing  all  the  determination,  force,  and  energy  which  his  childhood  promised ; he  knows  how  to  make 
use  of  it  for  good  purposes,  and  has  it  all  under  his  control.  Maudsly  says:  “If  an  inherited  excellency  of  brain  has  conferred  upon  the 
individual  great  inborn  capacity,  it  is  well ; but  if  he  has  not  such  heritage,  then  no  amount  of  conscious  effort  will  completely  make  up  for  the 
defect.  As  in  the  germ  of  the  higher  animal  there  is  the  potentiality  of  many  kinds  of  tissue,  while  in  the  germ  of  the  lower  animal  there  is 
pnly  the  potentiality  of  a few  kinds  of  tissue ; so  in  the  good  brain  of  a happily  endowed  man  there  is  the  potentiality  of  a great  assimilation. 


VI 


AUTHOR’S  REMARKS. 


and  of  great  and  varied  development,  while  in  the  man  of  lower  mental  endowment  there  is  only  the  potentiality  of  a scanty  assimilation  and 
of  small  development.” — The  Physiology  of  the  Mind,  by  Henry  Maudsly,  M.D.,  London,  Physician  to  the  West  Londo>i  Hospital,  formerly 
residert  Physician  to  Manchester  Royal  Lunatic  Asylum.  This  statement  of  Maudsly’s  assures  us,  that  if  children  do  not  possess  by 
inheritance  a good  brain,  no  amount  of  effort  will  completely  make  up  for  the  deficiency.  Yet,  by  the  aid  of  cultivation,  we  believe  that  vast 
can  be  the  improvement.  Though  a child  may  possess  faculties  completely  opposed  to  good  actions  and  success  in  life,  he  may  by  proper 
training  be  so  improved,  as  to  lead  a life  beneficial  both  to  himself  and  to  humanity.  Of  this  improvement,  I could  give  many  illustrations  of 
men,  who  are  now  in  the  front  and  leading  ranks  of  society,  To  show  the  effect  of  surrounding  circumstances,  and  inherited  organizations, 
we  would  here  quote  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth,  who  speaking  of  children  under  the  Poor  Law  said  that : “ Visitors  invariably  mark  the 
prevalence  of  a singular  formation  of  their  heads.”  Thus  have  I found  in  the  study  of  children’s  heads  and  dispositions,  very  many  strong 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  Truthfulness  and  Usefulness  of  Phrenology. 

Another  form  of  my  examination  of  this  subject  has  been  in  the  comparison  of  skulls,  for  which  purpose  I have  procured  a large  collection, 
obtaining  them  from  many  countries,  and  not  a few  of  them  being  the  heads  of  criminals.  This  collection  I find  very  useful  as  an  aid  in 
lecturing,  if  for  instance,  I present  to  a public  audience  the  head  of  an  idiot,  and  ask  them,  could  they  imagine  it  was  the  head  of  Shakespeare, 
or  Milton,  or  Bacon,  or  any  man  of  philosophy  or  genius  ? The  question  seems  so  ridiculous,  that  it  creates  a laugh,  thus  showing  that  even 
the  thoughtless  can  perceive  that  the  formation  of  the  head  is  an  indication  of  the  character. 

To  further  my  research  into  this  matter,  I procured  the  heads  of  men  who  lived  thousands  of  years  ago,  so  as  to  compare  them  with  the  heads 
of  men  of  the  present  day,  and  likewise  to  compare  their  heads  with  the  history  of  the  time  in  which  they  lived.  I even  procured  whole  bodies 
from  Egypt  for  this  purpose,  ranging  from  two  thousand  five  hundred  to  four  thousand  years  old.  The  genuineness  of  these  bodies  I was 
careful  to  have  attested  by  Dr.  Birch,  the  highest  authority  of  the  British  Museum,  and  Professor  Benomi,  an  accomplished  Egyptian  scholar, 
of  Sir  John  Soane’s  Museum.  I have  every  reason  to  believe  that  three  of  these  mummies  are  the  bodies  of  royal  personages.  Thus  I found 
myself  able  to  make  a comparison  between  heads  of  the  past  and  of  the  present,  and  my  observations  of  both  skulls  and  mummies,  still  further 
increase  my  faith  in  both  the  Truthfulness  and  Usefulness  of  Phrenology. 

In  order  to  show  that  this  is  both  a legitimate  and  useful  manner  of  examination,  I here  give  Professor  Rolleston’s  experience,  as  expressed 
by  him  when  speaking  before  the  British  Association,  when  meeting  at  Swansea,  and  extracted  from  the  Daily  News  : “ The  Professor  had  a 
paper  of  his  own  upon  the  crania  of  the  Bushmen  of  Africa,  His  examination  of  these  crania  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  their  intelligence 
was  too  often  underrated,  and  his  opinion  was  endorsed  by  Sir  Henry  Barclay  from  his  personal  observations  of  these  men.”  One  Protessor 
observes  the  character  of  a people  by  living  in  their  midst : another  Professor  observes  the  character  of  the  same  people  from  observations 
made  upon  their  skulls.  Both  Professors  meet  together  on  the  platform  of  a learned  society,  and  find  that  they  have  come  to  identically 
the  same  conclusions.  Surely,  this  is  further  evidence  of  the  Truthfulness  and  Usefulness  of  Phrenology. 

Arguments  in  abundance  we  could  continue  to  produce,  were  it  not  for  the  limited  space,  but  the  reader  can  perceive  them  in  a more 
extended  form  in  this  book,  which  has  been  written  with  the  belief  that  if  Phrenology  can  be  made  a household  word,  it  will  be  the  means  of 
morally  and  socially  improving  humanity,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  intelligence.  I have  endeavoured,  by  lecturiug  upon  this  subject,  to 
popularize  Phrenology  as  much  as  possible  ; to  show  that  these  efforts  have  not  been  in  vain,  religious  bodies  of  nearly  all  denominations  have 
derived  so  much  benefit  from  these  lectures,  that  they  have  amply  testified  to  the  fact  by  the  cordial  manner  in  which  their  platforms  have  been 
thrown  open  to  me.  During  the  last  few  sessions,  the  applications  from  societies  have  been  so  numerous,  that  I have  been  unwillingly  compelled 
to  refuse  many.  The  very  fact  that  so  many  religious  bodies  thus  accept  Phrenology,  placing  their  stamp  of  approval  upon  it,  is,  in  my 
estimation,  a no  mean  argument,  but  a strong  and  comprehensive  one  of  both  its  Truthfulness  and  Useuflness. 

The  Truthfulness  and  Usefulness  of  Phrenology  again  presents  itself  to  me  in  another  form,  represented  by  over  twenty  books,  which  I 
now  perceive  before  me,  in  which  books  there  are  over  nine  thousand  testimonials,  from  people  in  various  classes  of  life  who  have  derived 
advantage  from  Phrenology.  As  these  testimonials  are  given  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  others  to  derive  the  same  advantage,  they  are 
open  for  inspection  to  any  who  may  be  desirous  to  view  them.  We  do  not  here  count  some  thousands  of  letters  which  we  have  received  to 
the  same  effect  but  are  not  properly  signed.  As  further  evidence,  we  present  these  nine  thousand  opinions  of  the  Truthfulness  and  Usefulness 
of  Phrenology. 

Spurzheim’s  works  on  Phrenology  are  deserving  of  the  greatest  attention.  We  have  given  here  his  definitions  of  the  various  Phrenological 
organs,  with  their  location.  Such  definition  is  short,  but  very  clear  and  understandable.  This  I have  no  doubt  will  be  found  a useful  and 
valuable  addition  to  this  book. 

HERBERT  SPENCER’S  THEORIES. — In  these  articles  and  several  others,  I show  that  the  human  mind  is  not  mortal  but  immortal, 
and  that  it  cannot  be  intelligently  dealt  with,  except  in  connexion  with  its  spiritual  and  immortal  existence.  I likewise  here  show  that  the 
human  mind  is  so  constituted,  that  it  must  worship  an  intelligent  Deity,  and  furthermore,  that  in  comparison  to  all  known  creeds  and  religions, 
Christianity  is  the  best,  most  satisfactory,  and  only  religion  adapted  to  the  complex  nature  of  man.  Herbert  Spencer  in  his  extensive  writings, 

so  far  as  I can  comprehend  them,  denies  that  the  human  mind  possesses  this  immortality,  or  the  mind’s  requirements,  to  believe  in  a creative 
God,  or  worship  Him.  Therefore,  it  is  that  I feel  it  incumbent  as  a Phrenologist,  to  endeavour  to  show  the  fallacy  of  such  teachings.  Were 
it  not  for  my  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  it  would  be  a constant  source  of  surprise  to  me,  to  see  how  the  judgment,  the  reason,  even  the 
ordinary  common  sense  of  otherwise  intelligent  men  have  been  warped,  or  in  a manner  turned  awry  ; men,  who  on  the  platform,  and  in  the 
press,  reviewers,  journalists,  and  others  accept,  even  applaud,  the  doctrines  of  Scientists  whose  teachings  are  such  as  plainly  and  palpably 
ignore  the  immortality  of  the  mind,  a creative  God,  and  the  truthfulness  of  Christianity.  At  the  same  time,  these  men  probably  are  members 
ol  churches,  accepting  the  Christian’s  religious  rites,  asking  the  Christian’s  aid  in  marriage,  accepting  the  Christian’s  rites  in  the  baptism  of 
their  children,  and  in  the  burial  of  their  dead.  They  likewise  have  their  children  educated  in  the  beliet  of  a creative  God,  an  intelligent  God, 
even  the  God  of  Christianity.  The  ridiculous  L*iams  and  dishonesties  of  these  men  should  be  held  up  so  as  to  make  them  ashamed,  and  were  it 
not  that  the  subject  is  too  serious,  I would  say  that  they  are  deserving  of  our  ridicule,  mockery,  and  contemptuous  laughter.  Neither  position 
uor  learned  acquirements  should  protect  them  in  their  dishonesties.  These  men  we  condemn,  because  they  run  with  the  hare  and  follow  the 
hounds.  In  regard  to  those  who  ignore  the  mind’s  immortality,  the  existence  of  a creative  God,  and  the  necessity  of  man’s  nature  to  worship 
Him,  whether  they  be  of  the  Herbert  Spencer,  Darwin,  Huxley,  or  Tyndall  school,  we  would  here  use  the  words  of  Carlyle  in  giving  expression 
to  our  thoughts  concerning  such  teachings:  “How  mean,  dwarfish,  are  their  ways  of  thinking.”  “The  old  Norse  heathen  had  a truer  notion  of 
God’s  world,  than  these  poor  heathen  sceptics.”  “But  this  I do  say,  and  would  wish  all  men  to  know,  and  lay  it  to  heart,  that  he  who 
discerns  nothing  but  mechanism  in  the  universe,  has  in  the  fullest  way  missed  the  secret  of  the  universe  altogether.”  Those  teachers  of  the 
universe,  who  profess  to  know  so  much,  so  that  all  heads  must  be  bared  in  their  presence,  so  that  men  must  speak  before  them  with  bated 
reath  and  speak  with  timid  words,  listen  to  Carlyle , and  take  it  to  heart , 
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i. — “ Prove  all  things,”  is  a command  with  which  we  are  well 
acquainted,  and  we  acknowledge  it  to  be  most  reasonable  and  beneficial. 
How  can  we  “prove  all  things”  with  our  means  so  inadequate,  our 
time  taken  up  with  necessary  labour,  our  life  so  short. 

Can  we  test  every  statement  made  by  the  physiologist,  by  the 
chemist,  by  the  astronomer,  by  all  scientists,  by  all  philosophers. 
Were  life  tenfold  increased  we  could  not  “ prove  all  things  ” without 
giving  reasonable  acceptation  to  the  statements  of  competent  author- 
ities, and  in  this  way  only  can  we  “prove  all  things.” 

In  the  biographical  preface  to  Macaulay’s  History  of  England,  we 
read  that  he  never  studied  science,  but  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
statements  of  scientific  men,  and  built  his  faith  upon  these  statements. 
“ Out  of  the  mouth  of  one  or  two  witnesses,  a thing  shall  be  confirm- 
ed,” and  if  the  witnesses  are  competent  and  we  have  fair  reason  for 
believing  in  their  honesty,  they  ought  to  be  sufficient.  To  prove  the 
truthfulness  of  all  the  principles  of  the  science  of  the  mind,  known  by 
the  name  of  phrenology,  would  take  much  time,  for  hundreds  of  vol- 
umes might  be  written,  and  yet  much  left  unsaid. 

There  are  forty-two  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  to  write  separately, 
and  fully  about  each  would  be  a life-labour.  The  remarks  that  we  in- 
tend to  make  will  be  more  of  a suggestive  than  exhaustive  nature.  To 
prove  the  truthfulness  of  phrenology,  in  a brief,  yet  capable  man- 
ner, we  will  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  others,  mentioning  no  name 
that  is  not  known  and  accepted  in  the  scientific,  theological,  or  legal 
world,  as  leaders  in  their  various  departments. 

Professor  Tyndall  says  in  his  “Manchester  Science  Lecture,”  “Given 
the  shape  of  the  brain  and  the  corresponding  thought  might  be  inferred.’ 
Here  we  perceive  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  phrenology : that  the 
brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind  fully  acknowledged,  likewise  that  the 
shape  of  the  brain  is  an  indication  of  mental  power,  of  thought  in 
its  various  shapes  and  varieties,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  Now  we 
know  that  all  actions  come  from  thought,  whether  it  be  an  action  of 
benevolence,  such  as  kind  and  charitable  deeds,  or  malevolence,  such 
actions  as  come  from  hatred,  malice,  envy. 

Here  we  perceive  that  the  formation  of  the  brain  indicates  thought, 
and  thought  indicates  action,  therefore  the  actions  of  individuals  can  be 
perceived  from  the  formation  of  the  brain.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Professor  Tyndall  studied  the  matter  well  before  he  publicly  announced 
and  gave  utterance  to  this  idea. 

Professor  Ferrier  investigated  the  matter  going  to  much  expense  and 
trouble  for  that  purpose,  he  uncovered  the  brains  of  various  animals 
while  they  were  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  then  irritated  the 
brain  in  various  parts  with  an  electric  rod,  carefully  watching  the 
animal’s  action  while  thus  excited,  and  he  comes  to  the  following 
conclusion  : “ So  far  the  facts  of  experiment  and  disease  favour  the 
view  of  the  phrenologist.”— “ Functions  of  the  brain,  page  121.” 

This  statement  we  might  support  by  numbers  of  other  statements 
from  medical  men  who  have  investigated  the  matter.  Sir  William 
Ellis,  M.D.  (late  physician  to  the  Great  Lunatic  Asylum  for  Middlesex), 
says,  “ I candidly  confess  that  until  I became  acquainted  with  phren- 
ology, 1 had  no  solid  foundation  upon  which  I could  base  my  treatment 
for  the  cure  of  insanity.” — “ Phrenology  by  C.  L.  Carson,  M-D., 
Houlson  and  Wright,  publishers,  Paternoster-row.”  We  must  confess, 
be  we  ever  so  much  opposed  to  phrenology,  that  such  a statement  as 
this  of  Sir  William  Ellis’s  is  an  argument  of  very  great  power  and 
strength.  As  a doctor  of  a great  lunatic  asylum,  he  must  have  studied 
the  mind  in  all  its  phases,  from  the  highest  state  of  health,  to  the  lowest 
state  of  disease.  Notwithstanding  his  high  attainments  as  a physician, 
and  the  acknowledged  exalted  position  which  fie  held  as  such,  still 
he  says  that  until  he  became  acquainted  with  phrenology  he  had  no 
solid  foundation  upon  which  he  could  base  his  treatment  for  the  cure  of 
insanity. 



2. — Mr.  ROBERT  CHAMBERS,  of  Chambers’  Journal,  one  who 
has  done  so  much  good  by  the  publication  of  educational  literature,  says, 
“By  this  science  the  faculties  of  the  mind  have  been  for  the  first  time 
traced.”  Here  we  perceive  that  phrenology  is  acknowledged  as  a sci- 
ence, and  we  will  likewise  find  in  his  dictionary,  page  592,  “Phrenology, 
the  science  of  the  mind.”  “The  science  of  the  functions  of  the  brain, 


and  its  different  parts.”  “ The  faculties  of  the  mind  have  been  for  the 
first  time  traced.” 

After  this  opinion  what  do  we  say  concerning  the  ideas  of  metaphy- 
sicians, past  and  present,  they  have  been  all  wrong,  all  astray.  The 
phrenological  system  is  the  first  and  only  one  that  can  be  relied  on. 

Bishop  Wheatley,  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  says,  “All  moral  and 
religious  objections  against  the  doctrines  of  phrenology  are  utterly 
futile.”  This  is  a statement  which  I would  call  the  readers’  attention  to, 
as  there  are  some  who  have  doubts  concerning  this  matter,  and  think 
that  phrenology  is  opposed  to  some  one  or  more  generally  accepted  doc- 
trines. I know  personally  that  Bishop  Wheatley  studied  this  matter, 
and  took  a great  pleasure  in  becoming  acquainted  with  phrenological 
teachings,  and  he  would  not  have  accepted  it  if  it  were  opposed  to 
religion. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh,  Professor  of  Church  History,  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  said,  “The  moment  we  satisfied  ourselves  in  regard  of 
the  evidence  on  which  the  science  rests,  we  saw  that  phrenology  would 
be  immortal,  and  we  felt  it  opening  up  to  our  minds  new  views  in 
regard  to  the  condition  of  our  nature,  and  destiny  of  our  race.”  Not 
one  word  here  said  in  opposition  to  Phrenology,  or  its  being  an 
opponent  to  religion. 

Dr.  Walsh  says,  “that  phrenology  will  be  immortal.”  Can  such  a 
word  be  made  use  of  in  connection  with  any  other  science  ? And 
though  we  may  have  much  respect  for  all  sciences,  yet,  will  not  that 
which  they  have  to  do  pass  away  P Will  not  the  stars  of  the  astronomer 
cease  to  be  ? Will  not  the  body  which  the  physician  studies  cease  to 
be  ? Will  not  the  earth  of  the  geologist  cease  to  be  ? Will  the  mind 
which  is  the  peculiar  study  of  the  phrenologist  ever  cease  to  be  ? While 
all  things  will  lose  their  identity,  the  mind  never  will.  Truly  in  the 
language  of  Dr.  Walsh,  phrenology  as  a science  is  immortal. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.,  says,  “Phrenology  has  added  a 
new  and  verdant  field  to  the  domain  of  human  intellect.”  We  are 
thankful  to  him  for  his  statement,  but  he  would  not  have  been  wrong 
had  he  said,  a garden  blooming  all  over  every  nook  and  corner  with 
flowers  of  great  splendour  and  fragrance.  The  above  extracts  are  taken 
from  Carson’s  phrenology. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher,  the  great  American  preacher,  says,  in  his  lec- 
tures on  preaching,  “I  do  not  know  anything  that  can  compare  in 
facility  of  usableness  with  phrenology.”  Here  is  the  utility  of  phren- 
ology acknowledged,  and  it  is  so  useful  that  this  great  mind  does  not 
know  anything  to  compare  with  it.  I do  not  believe  this  to  be  extra- 
vagant language,  but  sober  sense,  and  all  who  have  studied  the  subject 
would  say  there  is  nothing  like  it,  so  good,  as  well  as  so  useful.  In 
the  same  book,  page  94,  he  says,  “nothing  can  give  you  the  analysis  ot 
the  mind  as  that  can  and  further  on  he  says,  “for  twenty  years  it  has 
been  the  foundation  on  which  I have  worked.” 

Foundation,  mark  the  word,  of  all  human  sciences  and  human  basis 
of  success,  phrenology  is  one  of  the  most  competent  to  sustain  any  one, 
for  does  it  not  teach  us  our  mind,  how  to  develop  it,  to  control  and 
direct  it,  the  mind  the  mainspring  of  all  actions,  the  basis  of  success. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  concludes  his  observations  by  saying,  “It  is  one 
of  the  tendencies  in  the  right  direction,  and  when  the  knowledge  of 
the  human  mind  shall  fiually  be  made  clear,  I think  it  will  be  found 
that  much  is  owing  to  phrenology.”  Much  is  owing  to  phrenology, 
and  men  will  recognize  it  some  day,  as  they  acknowledge  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  the  stars,  or  else  they  will  have  to  confess  themselves  to  be 
both  blind  and  ignorant. 



3. — Dr.  JOHNSON,  Editor  of  the  “ Medical  and  Chirurgical  Re- 
view,” says,  “ Those  who  sneer  at  Phrenology  are  neither  anatomists 
nor  physiologists.  Special  mental  qualities  have  a special  conform- 
ation of  the  head.” 

There  are  some  who  sneer  at  Phrenology,  and  there  are  others  to 
whom  a sneer  is  a convincing  argument,  as  logical  as  an  Euclid 
problem.  It  is  the  sneerer  who  has  done  most  harm  to  phrenology, 
who  often  quenches  noble  virtues,  high  thoughts,  and  even  religious 
faith,  but  those  who  really  know  what  phrenology  is,  are  in  no-wise 
open  to  their  petty  devices.  “ Special  mental  qualities  have  a special 
conformation  of  the  head.”  This  is  the  sum  total  of  phrenology,  as 
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believed  in  by  an  eminent  medical  authority,  and  editor  of  a well- 
known  Review. 

Dr.  Guy,  Professor  of  Forensic  medicine,  at  King’s  College,  London, 
says,  “ Phrenology  is  the  simplest,  and  by  far  the  most  practical 
theory  of  the  human  mind.”  Any  who  wish  to  compare  it  with  other 
theories  of  the  human  mind  will  prove  this  statement.  I have  com- 
pared it  with  all  others,  and  found  them  almost  useless,  while  every 
statement  of  phrenology  stands  out  bold,  definite,  clear,  void  of  all 
mist,  or  mystery,  “ the  most  practical  theory  of  the  human  mind.” 

Dr.  W.  A.  F.  Brown,  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  commissioners  lor 
lunacy,  in  Scotland,  says,  “that  in  consequence  of  his  previous  know- 
ledge of  phrenology,  he  was  able  to  derive  great  additional  information 
during  his  studies,  and  he  ascribes  the  success  which  attended  his 
treatment  at  the  large  institutions  in  Scotland,  which  were  under  his 
charge,  to  his  phrenological  acquirements.”  Dr.  Scott,  of  the  Royal 
Plospital,  Haslar,  says,  “I  unhesitatingly  give  it  as  my  deliberate  con- 
viction, that  no  man,  whatever  be  his  qualifications  in  other  respects, 
will  be  very  successful  in  the  treatment  of  insanity,  if  he  be  not  well 
acquainted  with  practical  phrenology,  and  will  add,  whatever  success 
has  attended  my  own  practice  in  the  Lunatic  Asylum  of  this  great 
national  establishment  over  which  I have  presided  as  chief  medical 
officer  for  many  years,  I owe  it  almost  exclusively  to  my  knowledge  of 
phrenology.” 

As  a last  witness,  though  not  least,  we  give  the  Honourable  Judge 
Crampton,  a man  accustomed  to  study  evidence,  to  sift  out  what  is 
weak  or  false,  not  led  away  by  sentiment,  or  mere  words,  he  says  “ he 
was  persuaded  that  phrenology  is  amongst  the  most  important  of  the 
acquisitions  made  to  the  stock  of  modern  knowledge,  and  that  upon 
it  must  be  based  every  sound  system  of  philosophy.” 

We  have  here  summoned  a jury,  consisting  of  thirteen,  in  order  to 
see  whether  it  is  worth  our  time  and  trouble  to  go  further  into  the 
teachings  of  phrenology.  And  I think  we  have  here  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  say  yes.  I believe  the  most  critical  will  not  challenge  a single 
name  we  have  mentioned,  or  say  concerning  any  of  them,  incompetent. 
1 have  not  mentioned  the  name  of  any  professional  phrenologist,  lest 
one  would  challenge  it  as  biassed.  Names  equally  eminent  might  be 
multiplied  by  the  huudred,  men  who  have  the  honesty  and  manly 
courage  to  acknowledge  that  in  which  they  believe,  and  the  source 
from  whence  they  derive  benefit.  I know  for  certain,  that  there  are 
men  who  believe  in  the  science  of  phrenology,  men  who  are  receiving 
benefit  from  its  teachings  every  day,  who  are  even  making  in  it  the 
language  of  Beecher  “ the  basis  of  their  success,”  yet  have  not  suffi- 
cient manliness  to  mention  the  word  phrenology,  and  in  order  to  shirk 
doing  so,  will  fall  upon  other  names  for  it,  such  as  mental  science, 
metaphysics,  and  psychology. 

From  our  most  eminent  and  popular  authors,  we  could  give  quota- 
tions showing  that  they  believe  in  phrenology,  amongst  others  the 
late  Charles  Dickens,  Butwer  Lytton,  Mrs.  H.  Woods,  Miss  Braddon, 
and  Miss  Marryat,  &c.,  &c. 

Is  it  not  an  argument  in  favour  of  phrenology,  that  here  in  London, 
within  the  last  two  years  we  have  had  ministers  of  the  principal  relig- 
ious denominations  arranging  with  us  for  lectures  upon  this  subject, 
in  their  churches,  chapels  and  schoolrooms,  and  why  is  this  ? because 
phrenology  is  recognised  by  them  as  a moral  power. 

There  can  now  be  seen  at  the  London  Phrenological  Institution, 
eight  thousand  five  hundred  testimonials  in  favour  of  phrenology,  bear- 
ing the  signatures  of  statesmen,  noblemen,  ministers,  medical  and  legal 
men,  representatives  ot  the  press,  and  every  occupation  imaginable. 



4. — That  the  brain  is  the  mind  is  believed  in  by  many  eminent  scien- 
tists, or  that  the  mind  is  an  emanation  from,  and  its  existence  is  de- 
pending upon,  the  brain.  Bain  says,  “The  one  substance  with  two  sets 
of  properties,  two  sides,  physical  and  mental,  appears  to  comply  with 
all  the  exigencies  of  the  case.” — “Mind  and  Body,  page  196.”  This 
quotation  means  that  the  mind  is  a substance,  and  as  a substance  is 
mortal  and  liable  to  corruption.  This  phrenology  neither  believes  nor 
teaches.  Huxley  says,  “Matter  and  spirit  are  merely  symbols  by 
which  we  represent  the  iorces  which  are  supposed  either  to  excite  or 
bear  up  the  thought.  Matter  must  be  reduced  in  thought  to  force,  and 
spirit  is  likewise  force.  So  lar  they  are  identical.  ” — “ North  British 
Review,”  page  307.  Here  we  perceive  that  both  matter  and  spirit  aie 
derived  from  the  same  source  making  both  identical.  Certainly  phren- 
ology does  not  believe  in  this  idea  of  the  brain  and  mind. 

Tyndall  supposes  that  there  is  but  one  substance  matter  possescd  of 
two  sets  of  properties  of  a physical  and  a spiritual  side,  making  up  a 
double-faced  unity.” — “Cook’s  Lectures,”  page  83.  Here  we  perceive 
that  from  matter  the  spiritual  is  derived,  exalting  matter  above  spirit, 
above  mind.  When  an  eminent  scientist  comes  to  this  conclusion,  it 
is  an  evident  sign  of  retrogression,  at  least  in  the  scientific  mind,  and 
certainly  does  not  bear  out  their  peculiar  ideas  ot  the  laws  ot  progress 
and  development. 

Spencer  says,  “Body  is  to  be  regarded  as  a modification  of  mind, 
and  mind  as  a modification  of  body,  both  being  diiterent  modes  ot  one 
single  substance.” — “Corman’s  Psychology,”  page  165.  Here  we  per- 
ceive that  mind  and  body  are  one  single  substance,  no  difterence,  no 
distinction,  surely  this  is  the  very  length  and  breadth  of  materialism. 
There  is  no  glimmering  star  to  be  seen  in  the  dark,  black  midnight, 
with  which  they  enshroud  the  soul,  the  mind,  the  immortal  part  of  our 
system.  That  which  we  hold  dearest  is  wrenched  trom  us  and  dashed 


into  an  abyss  lrom  which  it  cannot  be  reclaimed,  but  phrenology  up- 
lolds  no  such  doctrine,  and  has  the  ability  and  does  take  up  the  gaunt- 
let which  these  scientists  have  thrown  down,  and  we  are  able  to  show 
them  upon  phrenological  basis  that  the  brain  is  not  the  mind,  but  the 
organ  of  the  mind.  ’ 

Voght  and  Cabanis  say  that  “The  brain  secretes  thought,  as  the 
liver  secretes  bile.”— “ Cook’s  Lectures,  ” page  42.  When  the  liver 
ceases  to  live  the  bile  ceases  to  be,  and  when  the  brain  ceases  to  live 
thought  likewise  perishes.  We  here  perceive  that  they  all  agree  in  theii 
materialistic  structure. 


Ferrier  says,  as  “The  brain  changes,  the  consciousness  changes  cor- 
respondingly.”—“The  Organ  of  the  Mind,”  page  124.  Here  we  have 
honestly  given  the  ideas  of  scientific  men,  wherein  they  are  opposed 
to  our  own,  and  that  phrenology  is  opposed  to  scientific  conclusions, 
such  as  we  have  given  here,  is  to  us  very  satisfactory.  And  though  we 
read  through  as  carefully  as  we  can  the  various  matter  they  have  written 
upon  this  subject  we  could  only  perceive  statements  and  assumptions 
based  upon  foundations  of  a very  brittle  and  unsubstantial  nature. 

u j ,lcenlse  the  poet,  which  is  generally  allowed,  has  been  far  ex- 
ceeded by  the  statement!,  of  many  of  our  scientists  of  the  present  day 
more  especially  when  they  try  to  undermine  our  faith,  and  our  reason 
upon  which  that  faith  is  built,  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  human 
mma.  J 


5.— We  repeat  here  what  we  said  in  our  last  article,  that  the  brain 
is  not  the  mind,  but  the  organ  of  the  mind,  and  that  the  brain  is  as 
much  apart  and  independent  of  the  mind  as  a musician  is  of  the  instru- 
ment upon  which  he  plays,  he  retains  all  his  power,  ability,  and  life, 
just  as  much  apart  from  the  instrument,  as  when  playing  upon  it.  So 
it  is  with  the  mind,  it  uses  the  brain  as  an  instrument  by  which  thought 
is  manifested.  Bring  an  inferior  instrument  to  a good  player,  and  yon 
have  inferior  music.  I have  no  reason  for  believing  otherwise  than  that 
the  mind  of  the  philosopher  and  that  of  the  idiot  must  be  very  much 
alike,  but  owing  to  the  different  instruments  upon  which  the  mind  acts, 
there  is  a difference  in  the  manifestations, — some  weak,  strong,  coarse 
or  refined. 

If  the  good  and  well-strung  harp,  from  which  we  have  heard  such 
fine  and  intelligent  music,  be  unstrung,  or  meets  with  an  accident,  and 
becomes  injured,  and  the  same  player  with  the  same  ability  tries  to 
manifest  that  ability  by  again  playing,  we  will  hear  but  discordant  and 
inharmonious  noise.  We  may  as  logically  say,  that  it  is  the  player’s  fault 
and  incapacity,  or  that  he  has  received  an  injury,  as  to  say  when  a man 
is  sick,  or  dying,  and  all  manifestations  of  his  mental  capacities  are 
decreasing,  or  possibly  what  he  says  is  mixed  and  jumbled,  like  the 
discord  of  an  unstrung  harp,  that  the  man’s  mind  is  growing  weak,  or 
is  in  anywise  injured. 

When  what  we  call  death  takes  place,  and  there  is  no  mental  mani- 
festation, why  should  we  think  it  a thing  improbable  that  the  mind  is 
still  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  its  strength  ? Is  it  not  reasonable  for  us 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  as  we  do  of  the  harpist  who  has  left  his 
harp  ? It  is  silent,  but  the  harpist  still  lives.  Lord  Brougham  in  his 
“Natural  Theology  ” says,  he  was  going  to  deliver  a speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  after  getting  into  his  carriage  he  looked  at  his 
watch.  Being  very  tired  he  slept  and  dreamed  that  he  had  arrived  at 
his  destination,  listened  to  several  speeches,  and  delivered  one  in  reply, 
which  he  felt  was  one  of  the  best  he  had  ever  made.  He  awoke,  and 
looked  again  at  his  watch,  and  found  that  but  two  minutes  had 
elapsed.  Here  is  an  argument  which  shows  what  the  mind  can  do 
when  the  various  actions  of  the  body  are  almost  dormant. 

I heard  the  following  remarks  made  by  Admiral  Fishbume,  at  the 
“Victoria  Philosophical  Institution,”  on  January  19th,  1880.  He 
was  suffering  from  lever  on  a foreign  Station.  Two  doctors  stood  one 
on  each  side  ot  the  bed,  and  conversed  with  each  other  about  his  illness. 
I hey,  judging  from  his  physical  weakness,  thought  that  he  must  be 
also  mentally  weak,  consequently  gave  free  expression  to  their  feelings, 
speaking  about  his  death  and  burial.  However,  he  heard  and  under- 
stood all  that  they  said.  His  mind  seemed  strong  and  active,  never 
more  so,  yet  he  could  not,  though  he  tried,  manifest  his  thoughts.  He 
told  two  anecdotes  of  a similar  nature  concerning  friends  of  his  who 
had  similar  feelings  of  mental  activity  and  strength,  whilst  their  bodies 
and  pulses  were  so  leeble  that  their  lives  were  despaired  of. 



6. — Thf.  following  quotations  are  taken  from  “ Obscure  Diseases  of 
the  Brain  and  Mind,”  by  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  M.D.,  D.C.L.  Oxon. 
They  are  given  here  lor  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  strength  of 
the  mind  is  increased  when  physical  vitality  is  at  its  lowest  ebb,  from 
which  we  may  infer  the  continued  life  of  the  mind  when  separated  from 
the  body,  and  such  is  the  activity  of  the  mind  when  this  separation  is 
about  to  take  place  that  a whole  life-time,  things  long  forgotten,  the 
most  abstruse  subjects,  are  clearly  remembered  and  understood.  Surely 
this  is  evidence,  strong  and  palpable,  of  the  immortality  of  the  mind. 

“A  gentleman,  during  an  attack  of  acute  mental  depression,  hung 
himself ; a short  period  only  elapsed  before  he  was  cut  down.  He  was 
subsequently  brought  to  me  for  advice,  and  placed  for  a time  under  my 
medical  supervision.  He  ultimately  recovered.  He  often  related  to 
me  the  strange  mental  visions  that  Hoated  before  his  mind  during  the 
lew  minutes  or  (in  all  probability)  seconds  he  continued  suspended, 
and  temporarily  deprived  of  consciousness ; they  were  of  the  most 
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ITS  TRUTHFULNESS 


pleasing  character.  The  scenes  of  his  early  life  were  iu.  their  mi- 
nutest particular  revived.  He  was  taken  to  the  cottage  where  he  was 
born,  interchanged  tokens  of  affection  with  his  beloved  parents,  gam- 
bolled once  more  with  the  companions  of  his  childhood  on  the  village 
green.  Incidents  connected  with  the  school  in  which  he  received 
his  early  instruction  were  reproduced  to  his  miud.  He  once  again 
renewed  acquaintance,  and  shook  hands  with  the  loved  and  dearly 
cherished  companions  of  his  boyhood  1 The  remembrance  of  faces 
(known  when  a child)  that  had  been  fas  he  supposed)  entirely  obliterated 
from  his  memory,  was  restored  to  his  recollection  in  a most  remarkably 
truthful  and  vivid  manner.  During  that  critical  second  of  time  (when 
it  may  reasonably  be  presumed  he  was  struggling  with  death)  every 
trifling  and  minute  circumstance  connected  with  his  past  life  was 
presented  to  his  mind,  like  so  many  charming  pictorial  sketches  and 
paintings. 

I was  once  told  by  a near  relative,  that  having  iu  her  childhood 
fallen  into  a river,  and  being  on  the  verge  of  death,  but  for  the  critical 
assistance  which  reached  her,  she  saw  in  a moment  her  whole  life,  in  its 
minutest  incidents,  reflected  before  her,  as  in  a mirror.  How  often  the 
mind,  during  the  last  struggle  with  life,  is  busily  occupied  iu  the  con- 
templation of  pastoral  imagery  and  pleasant  early  remembrances, 
associated  with  the  innocent  recreations  and  unmatched  beauties  of 
country  life.  All  the  unsophisticated  aspirations  and  fond  reminis- 
cences of  the  youthful  fancy  appear,  occasionally,  at  this  awful  crisis, 
to  gush  back  to  the  heart  in  all  their  original  beauty,  freshness  and 
purity. 

“ A young  man,”  says  Dr.  Symonds,  “who  had  been  but  little  con- 
versant with  any  but  rural  scenery,  discoursed  most  eloquently,  a short 
time  before  his  death,  of  sylvan  glen  and  bosky  dell,  purling  streams, 
and  happy  valleys,  babbling  of  green  fields,’  as  if  his  spirit  had  been 
always  luxuriating  itself  in  the  gardens  of  Elysium.  Shakspere  alludes 
to  this  oheuomenon  in  his  account  of  the  death  of  Falstaff  in  the  play 
of  Henry  V. 

A gentleman  fell  accidentally  into  the  water  and  was  nearly  drowned. 
After  being  rescued  he  continued  in  a state  of  apparent  death  for  nearly 
twenty  minutes.  On  his  restoration  to  consciousness  he  thus  describes 
his  sensations  whilst  in  the  act  of  drowning  : — “They  were  the  most 
delightful  and  ecstatic  I have  ever  experienced.  I was  transported  to  a 
perfect  Paradise,  and  witnessed  scenes  that  my  imagination  never  had, 
in  its  most  active  condition  depicted  to  my  mind.  I wandered  in  com- 
pany with  angelic  spirits  through  the  most  lovely  citron  and  orange 
groves,  basking  in  an  atmosphere  redolent  of  most  delicious  perfumes. 
I heard  the  most  exquisite  music  proceeding  from  melodious  voices  and 
well-tuned  instruments.  , Whilst  in  this  world  of  fancy  my  mind  had 
recalled  to  consciousness  the  scenes  and  associations  of  my  early  life, 
and  the  memory  of  the  companions  of  my  boyhood.  All  the  know- 
ledge I had  acquired  during  along  life  recurred  to  my  mind.  Favourite 
passages  from  Horace,  Virgil,  and  Cicero  were  revived,  and  pieces  of 
poetry  I had  been  fond  of  repeating  when  a boy,  came  fresh  to  my 
recollection.” 


7. — As  human  beings  become  old  the  mind  becomes  feeble,  this  we 
believe  to  be  a fallacy,  lor  there  are  many  cases  where  the  intelligence, 
the  reasoning  and  reflective  powers  have  manifested  as  much  strength, 
and  oftentimes  more  in  extreme  old  age  than  at  the  zenith  of  manhood. 
WThen  this  is  not  the  case,  it  is  owing  to  an  enfeebled,  or  diseased  state 
of  the  physical  man. 

Dr.  Lordat,  the  Professor  of  Physiology  at  the  University  of  Mont- 
pelier, maintains  that  the  belief  in  the  mind  becoming  feeble  with  old 
age  is  a “popular  delusion.”  This  able  physiologist  and  philosopher 
(in  the  words  of  Dr.  Winslow)  maintains  that  it  is  the  vital,  not  the 
intellectual  principle,  that  is  seen  to  wane,  as  old  age  throws  its 
autumnal' tinge  over  the  green  foliage  of  life.  “It  is  not  true,”  Dr. 
Lordat  says,  “that  the  intellect  becomes  weaker  after  the  vital  force  has 
passed  its  culminating  point.” 

Is  this  a fact  ? or  is  it  a mistake  ? Do  the  observations  studiously 
taken  by  the  competent  authorities  mean  nothing  ? On  the  contrary, 
I think  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  they  mean  a great  deal,  suf- 
ficient at  least,  to  give  us  a powerful,  even  an  unanswerable  argument 
in  support  of  the  belief  which  we  have  here  set  forth,  that  the  mind, 
its  life,  its  existence,  is  uot  dependent  upon  the  brain,  or  upon  any  of 
the  vital  functions. 

Again,  Dr.  Lordat,  says,  “The  understanding  acquires  more  strength 
during  the  first  half  of  that  period  which  is  designated  as  old  age.  It 
is  impossible”  he  says,  “to  assign  any  period  of  existence  at  which  the 
reasoning  power  suffers  deterioration.”  We  will  here  give  a few  illus- 
trations of  the  manifestations  of  mental  power  when  the  vital  forces  are 
at  their  lowest  ebb. 

Titian,  the  great  painter  of  Venice,  exercised  his  art  until  1576, when, 
he  died  from  the  plague,  in  the  ninety  sixth  year  of  his  age.  At  the  age 
ot  seventy  three,  or  seventy  six,  he  painted  portraits  that  are  said  to  be 
his  masterpieces. 

Benjamin  West,  one  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Royal  Academy,  ex- 
hibited a picture  at  the  age  of  seventy  six,  which  was  his  masterpiece. 
At  the  age  of  seventy  nine  he  painted  his  picture  of  “ Death  on  the 
Pale  Horse.”  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty  two,  in  full  mental  vigour. 

. Richard  Cumberland,  Bisnop  of  Peterborough,  when  he  was  past 
eignty  three,  mastered  the  Coptic  Testament,  and  wrote  some  very 
learned  remarks  concerning  it. 


AND  USEFULNESS. 


Handel  appeared  in  public  at  the  age  of  seventy  five. 

Ben  Johnson  at  the  age  of  sixty  three,  while  on  his  death-bed,  com- 
posed “The  Sad  Shepherd,”  thought  to  be,  by  some,  one  of  his  highest 
works,  at  least  his  freshest  and  most  youthful  in  ideas. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  died  at  the  age  of  eighty  four,  a month  previously 
he  made  a most  brilliant  speech  at  the  Royal  Society,  showing  unim- 
paired intellect. 

Locke  died  at  the  age  of  seventy  three,  shortly  before  his  death  he 
wrote  his  work  on  “Miracles  and  Notes  upon  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,” 
which  works  do  not  by  any  means  manifest  a weakening  of  the  intellect. 

Dr.  Johnson  died  aged  seventy  five.  His  “ Lives  of  English  Poets” 
were  written  three  years  before  his  death.  His  intellect  was  powerful 
until  the  last. 

All  these,  when  dying,  while  surrounded  by  their  families,  and  their 
medical  attendants,  both  affection  and  science  narrowly  watching  fot 
every  change  of  countenance,  the  slightest  expression,  the  faintest  word, 
and  the  evidence  of  such,  generally  speaking,  is  that  the  mental  powers 
show  more  than  an  ordinary  amount  of  capacity  and  strength.  I have 
narrowly  watched  the  last  moments  of  the  dying,  and  questioned  many 
medical  men,  nurses,  and  others  whose  business  it  was  to  attend  the 
sick,  and  we  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  where  the  mind 
is  not  terrified  through  fear  of  death,  or  suffering  through  excessive 
bodily  pain,  or  occupied  by  worldly  anxieties,  there  is  an  intelligence 
of  a superior  nature  manifested,  which  often  astonishes  the  looker-on, 
as  something  supernatural  or  marvellous. 



8. — I WILL  as  briefly  as  possible  point  out  the  next  phrenological  step, 
which  is  that  the  outward  formation  of  the  head  denotes  the  capabilities 
possessed  for  mental  manifestations.  Here  the  statements  made  by 
phrenologists  are  derived  from  observation  and  comparison.  From 
observation  we  find  that  size  denotes  strength,  other  things  being  equal 
— for  instance,  two  branches  from  the  same  tree,  both  being  upon  an 
equality  in  regard  to  health,  the  largest  of  the  two  being  the  strongest. 
We  from  observation  perceive  that  as  the  heads  of  animals  increase  in 
size  upward  and  forward  there  is  an  increase  in  their  intelligence.  1 
have  before  me  a diagram  representing  various  grades  of  intelligence, 
commencing  with  the  snake,  and  continued  with  different  animals. 

There  are  likewise  represented  numerous  types  of  heads,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  noblest  form  of  man.  The  snake’s  head  is  almost  in  a 
line  with  the  spine,  but  as  we  descend  in  the  scale  the  head  is  pushed 
out  from  the  spine.  After  making  our  observations  we  compare  the 
amount  of  intelligence  which  each  animal  is  acknowledged  to  possess, 
and  we  find  that  with  increased  intelligence  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  external  portion  of  the  head,  I say  external,  for  it  is 
upon  the  external  formation  of  the  head  that  this  doctrine  of  size  is 
based,  and  if  phrenologists  rest  their  arguments  upon  this  statement, 
which  can  be  demonstrated  as  elearly  as  the  existence  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  no  one,  be  he  ever  so  opposed  to  phrenology,  can  shake  their 
evidence.  We  point  to  the  head  of  the  idiot  and  to  that  of  the  phil- 
osopher— we  show  you  the  heads  of  the  Astecs  and  Europeans,  and  we 
point  out  the  corresponding  difference  in  the  mental  manifestations  of 
both.  But  our  opponents  say  these  are  extremes,  and  we  do  allow  that 
there  is  a difference.  So  likewise,  can  most  people  understand  and 
recognise  a few  leading  colours  where  the  practised  artist  can  see 
hundreds  of  shades;  or  we  can  recognise  a certain  number  of  notes  and 
combination  of  notes  in  music,  but  to  the  practised  musician  the  number 
has  no  limit.  In  the  same  manner  can  the  practised  and  experienced 
eye  of  the  phrenologist  take  into  consideration  the  various  shades  of 
characters  as  well  as  the  pronounced  ones.  The  arguments  brought 
forward  concerning  the  brain,  many  of  which  are  in  favour,  and  some 
opposed  to  phrenology,  do  not  in  the  slightest  weigh  with  me. 

The  conclusion  of  most  anatomists  is  they  know  little  of  the  brain  . 
and  this  confessed  ignorance — will  it  upset  that  which  is  based  upon* 
argument  so  clear  and  palpable  that  a child  can  discern  it  ? The  brain* 
some  say,  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  skull.  However,  many 
believe  the  contrary. 

Sir  Charles  Bell,  in  his  “Anatomy,”  page  104,  says — “The  bones  of 
the  head  are  moulded  to  the  brain,  and  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  bones 
of  the  head  are  determined  by  the  original  peculiarity  iu  the  shape  of 
the  brain.”  Drs.  Gordon,  Majendie,  and  Pinel  say  the  same. 

The  developments  you  have  marked  upon  the  external  head  are  not 
to  be  seen  in  the  same  defined  manner  in  the  brain,  say  others.  Gall 
founded  his  first  argument  upon  the  outward  configuration,  and  he 
continued  to  build  the  phrenological  edifice  in  the  same  manner.  Those 
who  are  opposed  to  phrenology,  not  being  able  to  fight  us  with  their 
own  weapons — the  external  formation  of  the  head  compared  with  the 
manifestations  of  character — took  the  knife  aud  sliced  up  the  brain  to 
search  for  the  mind.  Some  say  they  have  found  it — others  say  they 
cannot  perceive  it.  Ferrier  procured  animals  alive,  and  while  alive  he 
took  the  knife  and  cut  the  scalp,  took  the  saw  and  cut  the  bone,  thus 
reaching  the  brain,  and  while  still  living  he  took  the  electric  rod,  and 
by  irritating  the  brain  thought  he  would  throw  light  upon  the  mystery 
of  the  mind.  Thus  were  animals  subjected  to  a large  amount  of  incon- 
venience, if  not  pain,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  what  phrenologists 
had  long  since  discovered  from  the  outward  and  external  appearance  of 
the  head.  I think  most  of  your  readers  will  accept  what  I have  said  so 
far  as  proved.  First  the  brain  is  not  the  mind  ; secondly,  it  is  the  or- 
gan ol  the  mind  ; thirdly,  that  as  animals  and  human  beings  increase 
, 1“  intelligence  there  is  a corresponding  increase  in  the  external  forma. 
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tion  of  the  held,  both  upward  and  forward,  size  thus  deuoting  strength. 
My  next,  will  be  concerning  the  localization  of  the  various  organs,  after 
which  we  may  be  a little  more  practical  in  our  observations,  but  until 
the  foundation  is  laid  we  cannot  build  with  hope  of  success. 



9.  — Phrenologists  have  localized  forty-two  faculties  of  the  mind 
in  various  portions  of  the  head.  . This  has  been  done  from  observation 
and  comparison  in  connection  with  men  and  the  inferior  animals.  Spe- 
cial characteristics  we  find  denoted  by  special  formation  of  the  head. 
The  idiot  has  one  formation,  the  philosopher  another.  The  head  of 
the  sensual  is  different  from  that  of  the  moral  man:  the  head  of  the 
course  minded  from  that  of  the  refined.  The  head  of  the  traveller  is  not 
the  same  in  formation  as  that  of  the  domesticated,  home,  and  family- 
loving  man.  We  perceive  that  the  head  of  the  artist  has  one  formation 
the  mechanic  another.  The  poet,  the  preacher,  the  lawyer,  the  trader, 
all  in  order  to  be  successful  in  their  various  pursuits  require  a certain 
formation  of  head.  The  head  of  the  mere  money-grubber  is  not  the 
same  in  formation  as  the  spendthrift.  Some  idolize  their  children  ; 
their  heads  are  different  from  those  to  whom  children  are  obnoxious. 
One  man  is  extremely  cautious,  undecided,  constantly  looking  to  the 
dark  side  and  magnifying  difficulties  through  an  excess  in  the 
organ  of  cautiousness.  Another  is  always  looking  to  the  bright 
side,  and  is  of  a pleasant  and  sunny  disposition.  The  head  of  such  will 
be  prominent  where  the  faculty  of  hope  is  located.  Here  is  a man  with 
any  amount  of  confidence  in  his  abilities,  though  they  may  be  of  an  in- 
ferior nature ; while  another,  with  great  natural  talents,  wisdom,  and 
learning  is  bashful,  diffident,  and  so  lacketh  confidence  that  he  can 
scarcely  give  expression  to  an  idea.  One  has  the  faculty  of  self-esteem 
large,  the  other  small,  which  is  easily  perceived  in  the  formation  of 
their  respective  heads.  So  far  as  the  localization  of  the  organs  go, 
that  they  are  in  their  proper  places  denoting  the  qualities  of  the  mind 
can  be  easily  proved,  even  by  those  who  have  not  time  to  study  the 
matter.  Go  to  a competent  phrenologist,  one  who  is  a stranger  to  you, 
and  he  will  tell  you  the  various  characteristics  of  your  mind,  faults, 
with  failings  and  special  abilities.  Give  him  no  information,  enter  into 
no  conversation  about  weather,  or  anything  else,  at  least,  until  he  has 
finished  his  examination.  Surely  this  is  proof  of  a very  positive  nature 
in  regard  to  the  properlocalization  of  each  organ,  for  if  they  are  wrong- 
ly placed  his  conclusions  cannot  be  correct.  Size  denotes  strength  only 
in  conjunction  with  equality  and  activity  of  the  brain.  Consequently 
one  may  have  a big  head  and  but  a poor  manifestation  of  intelligence ; 
or  one  may  have  a small  head  with  a manifestation  of  high-class  men- 
tal power  in  one  or  more  directions.  Now,  we  perceive  that  the 
phrenologist  has  to  take  into  consideration  the  size  of  the  head,  quality, 
and  activity  of  the  brain,  likewise  the  relative  size  of  the  forty-two 
organs  located  onThe  head,  with  the  effect  of  one  upon  the  other,  and 
the  temperaments  upon  the  whole.  We  have  quoted  the  opinions  of 
eminent  men  in  regard  to  the  truthfulness  of  phrenology.  We  have 
shown  that  the  brain  is  not  the  mind,  as  many  scientists  would 
lead  us  to  believe,  but  the  organ  of  the  mind ; likewise,  that  the  mind 
is  immortal.  In  the  present  article  we  have  shown  how  the  faculties 
of  the  mind  have  been  localized,  and  in  our  next  we  will  treat  of  the 
usefulness  of  phrenology. 

=>{§!<*» 

10.  — Phrenology  is  of  use  to  the  parent,  because  it  teaches  in  a clear 
and  understandable  manner,  the  mental  faculties  which  the  child  posses- 
ses, and  how  to  cultivate  or  restrain  each  faculty,  so  as  to  develop  an 
harmonious  mind.  A child  being  born,  with  much  pleasure  the  parent 
watches  for  the  eyes  to  notice.  “ I am  sure  baby  knows  me,  see  how 
he  looks  at  me,”  is  an  announcement  worthy  of  remark  to  the  whole 
“ household.”  We  are  told  with  much  delight  that  baby  hears,  did  it 
not  look  round  when  some  one  knocked  at  the  door.  That  baby  can 
hold  the  spoon,  can  crawl,  walk,  scream,  sneeze,  are  momentous  mat- 
ters to  the  mother.  Perfectly  right  it  is  that  all  the  physical  faculties 
should  be  thus  developed  with  watchfulness  and  pleasure.  In  regard 
to  the  mental  faculties,  should  there  not  be  the  same  carefulness 
for  the  development  of  each,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  mere  chance  ? 

Phrenology  teaches  the  parent  that  there  are  forty-two  mental 
faculties  possessed  by  the  child,  and  how  to  develop  each.  A gard- 
ener has  a number  of  flowers  in  his  garden,  he  knows  that  each  of  them 
requires  to  be  watched,  watered,  pruned,  and  in  fact,  developed.  No 
doubt  if  the  flowers  are  left  alone,  they  may  or  will  grow  as  wild 
flowers,  but  be  deficient  of  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  those  trained 
and  cultivated. 

Phrenology  teaxmes  the  gardening  of  the  mind,  showing  how  to 
bring  into  perfection  and  beauty  each  faculty,  thus  making  flowers 
grow  even  where  weeds  do  most  accumulate.  We  will  give  a few 
faculties  by  way  of  illustration.  The  faculty  of  colour  should  be 
developed  by  drawing  the  child’s  attention  to  different  colours  and 
shades,  the  various  colours  in  the  garden,  in  the  field,  and  in  the  sky, 
showing,  how  the  combination  all  blending  together  is  the  very  essence 
of  beauty,  and  something  to  admire.  By  showing  enthusiastically  your 
own  admiration  of  beauty  in  connection  with  colour,  you  make  such  an 
impression  upon  the  child,  as  tends  to  the  developement  of  this  faculty 
of  the  mind,  and  when  he  becomes  a man  he  will  possess  a faculty 
which  will  tend  to  his  enjoyment,  refinement  and  elevation  of  mind, 
likewise  increasing  his  mental  power. 

Two  men  find  themselves  standing  on  an  eminence,  around  and 


above  them  the  setting  sun  lights  up  a glorious  harmony  of  colours. 
Une  looks  enraptured,  with  his  mind  over-flowing  with  happiness  and 
pleasure.  The  other,  after  lighting  his  pipe,  says,  “ Well,  I don’t  see 
much  here  to  look  at,  let  us  have  a drink  for  I am  dry.”  The  differ- 
ance  between  the  two  is,  one  had  the  faculty  of  colour  developed  bv 
his  parents  when  young,  the  other  had  parents  whose  supreme  desire 
was  that  he  should  guttle  and  guzzle,  and  become  a heavy  feeder 
thus  cultivating  the  faculty  called  alimentiveness,  therefore  eatin^ 
and  drinking  is  the  only  poetry  that  he  is  acquainted  with  Take 
another  faculty,  that  of  music.  Why  should  not  a child  be  tau«ht  it 
m the  same  manner  that  it  is  taught  to  recognise  the  difference  be- 
tween the  sounds,  or  words,  mamma  and  papa,  so  that  the  child 
will  speak,  sing,  and  understand  harmony  from  the  very  threshold 
of  infancy  ? Sans  Reeves,  or  Patti  sings.  The  eye  of  one  who  is 
listening  sparkles  with  pleasure,  the  face  is  flushed  and  beams  with 
delight,  while  another  sitting  in  the  next  seat  looks  listless, 
fatigued,  and  can  scarcely  suppress  a yawn.  The  supreme  pleasure 
which  one  enjoys,  is  derived  from  the  musical  faculty  being  cultivated 
while  with  the  other,  it  was  left  to  chance.  We  have  here  given  two 
faculties  out  of  forty  two,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  use  ot 
phrenology  to  the  parent,  as  an  aid  to  develop  the  mind  of  the  child. 


ii- — Phrenology  in  its  usefulness  is  applicable  to  teachers.  If 
teachers  were  better  acquainted  with  mental  laws  it  would  be  much  to 
the  advantage  of  themselves  and  pupils.  The  ignorance  which  many 
teachers  display  in  regard  to  the  mental  powers  of  their  pupils  is  the 
cause  of  untold  misery,  failures,  disappointments,  and  blighted  pro- 
spects. There  are  certain  arbitrary  laws  which  guide  the  teacher.  All 
his  pupils  must  be  taught  certain  things,  in  the  same  manner,  and  they 
are  all  expected  to  show  the  same  amount  of  intelligence.  The  boy 
who  does  not  come  up  to  the  teacher’s  standard  is  plainly  told  that  he 
is  stupid,  a blockhead,  a fool.  He  is  beaten,  punished,  and  ill-treated. 
The  effect  of  such  indiscrimination  is  to  cause  the  children’s  minds  to 
become  impressed  with  their  inability.  They  say,  “we  are  fools, 
blockheads,  stupid;  and  if  master  or  teacher  thinks  so  it  must  be  so  — 
then  wherefore  do  they  punish  us  ? As  fools  and  idiots  we  claim  a 
right  to  be  excused  if  we  cannot  write,  do  our  cyphering,  or  remember 
our  lessons.”  A boy  having  large  cautiousness,  and  his  mental  capa- 
bilities ever  so  great,  is  timid  and  fearful.  The  very  look  of  severity 
upon  the  master’s  face  ; his  stately,  decorous  step,  frightens  the  lessons 
which  have  been  so  well  studied  from  his  mind  ; causing  the  boy  to 
stammer  even  over  the  first  sentences,  and  the  more  he  hesitates  the 
more  severe  becomes  the  look  of  the  master.  This  unthinking  man, 
ignorant  of  the  workings  of  the  human  mind,  canes  the  boy,  shames 
the  boy,  and  sends  him  through  the  school  or  home,  lor  every  one  to 
cry  dunce  at  him.  The  teacher  who  is  acquainted  with  phrenology 
takes  this  boy  in  hand,  instantly  perceives  the  faculty  of  cautiousness, 
causing  timidity  and  sensitiveness,  paralyzing  an  intelligence  of  a 
superior  nature.  Cautiousness  is  instantly  allayed  ; instead  of  threats 
and  censuring,  he  tries  kindness  and  encouragement,  boon  the  dark 
cloud  of  cautiousness  disappears,  and  the  intellectual  faculties,  the  ideal, 
the  refined,  the  sublime,  like  a bright  and  brilliant  sun,  shine  out  to 
the  astonishment  of  all.  Some  of  our  most  eminent  men  have  (thanks 
to  the  teachers)  been  sent  away  from  school  as  dunces,  but  when  the 
evil  influence  of  mistaken  teachers  parted  from  them,  they  became 
intellectual  ornaments  in  the  theological,  scientific,  legal,  or  literary 
world.  Never  believe  your  child  to  be  a dunce,  or  stu|iid,  because  his 
teacher  says  so.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  but  few  children  who  are 
so,  and  in  the  second  place,  the  teachers,  generally  speaking,  are  not 
competent  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  matter.  It  is  by  the  aid  of 
phrenology  alone  that  we  can  guage  or  estimate  the  abilities  01  children. 
Those  teachers  who  understand  phrenology  will  fiud  faculties  and 
capabilities  which  will  never  meet  the  eye  of  others.  To  them  phren- 
ology will  be  an  open  sesame,  a veritable  key  to  the  mind.  In  ract, 
phrenology,  is  the  Rosseta  stone,  without  which  the  mental  hierogly- 
phics will  remain  for  ever  a matter  of  constant  doubt  and  discussion. 
=r>®<1> 

12. — Phrenology  is  useful  in  pointing  out  the  profession,  trade,  or 
occupation  most  suited  to  the  abilities  and  talents  of  individuals.  Many 
and  grievous  are  the  mistakes  made  in  choosing  an  occupation.  Men 
are  made  doctors  who  would  do  best  as  parsons ; and  parsons,  in  many 
cases,  would  be  more  useful  as  members  of  the  medical  profession.  A 
lawyer  tries  in  vain  to  attain  an  average  position,  who,  if  educated  for 
an  engineer,  might  become  a Stephenson.  Making  use  of  the  well- 
known  proverb— “ Square  pieces  are  put  into  round  holes,  and  round 
pieces  into  square  holes.”  When  this  is  the  case  life  becomes  a failure; 
there  is  neither  pleasure  nor  success  in  labouring  with  misapplied  talents. 

By  acting  up  to  the  guidance  of  phrenology  there  need  be  no  such 
thing  as  distasteful  work,  whether  with  the  hands  or  head.  On  the 
contrary,  all  work  will  become  a pleasure.  Surely  if  this  state  of  things 
can  be  brought  about,  many  lives  which  would  otherwise  be  miserable, 
could  be  made  happy.  As  it  is,  men  mostly  work  lor  bread,  lor  family, 
for  home,  and  what  they  do  is  a wearisome  task,  which  many  would 
shirk  if  they  could. 

The  preacher  works  with  delight  at  his  lathe,  and  is  miserable  when 
studying  theology,  or  preparing  tor  the  Sunday  sermon.  The  doctor 
shows  you  with  delight  his  astronomical  instruments,  and  puts  a wry 
face  upon  him  when  called  away  to  see  a patient.  The  mechanic  is 
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glad  when  his  day’s  work  is  over  because  he  wants  to  try  some  experi- 
ment in  chemistry.  The  literary  man  is  the  possessor  of  an  artist’s 
studio,  and  rushes  half  mad  from  it  when  he  hears  the  printers’  boy 
calling  out  for  more  copy.  The  aspirant  for  tragedy  stands  before  his 
mirror,  full  of  disappointed  rage,  because,  make  what  grimaces  he  will, 
he  cannot  look  pathetic.  The  comic  comedian  in  his  effort  to  make 
you  laugh  gives  you  a fit  of  the  dismals.  As  Horace  says,  “the  sailor 
wants  to  become  a soldier,  and  the  soldier  a sailor.” 

By  the  aid  of  phrenology,  all  these  mistakes  may  be  corrected,  and 
from  the  very  first  start  in  life  a man  can  be  put  upon  the  right  track, 
so  that  all  the  labour  of  his  head,  or  of  his  hands,  will  be  in  harmony 
with  his  organization.  Every  action  of  his  life  will  then  tend  to  his 
pleasure  and  happiness. 

Have  we  not  all  witnessed  at  some  time  or  other  children  physically 
weak,  with  circulatory,  or  breathing  powers,  extremely  deficient,  at 
laborious  employment,  or  carrying  heavy  loads  through  the  streets  ? 
Allow  me  here  to  digress  for  one  moment  to  say  that  there  are  philan- 
thropic societies  spending  much  talk,  time,  and  money,  for  purposes 
not  half  so  much  required  as  the  protection  of  thousands  of  over-worked 
and  over-loaded  children— boys  and  girls.  There  are  in  many  work- 
shops people  of  all  ages,  physically  weak,  working  at  bench  and  vice, 
for  ten  or  twelve  hours  each  day,  day  after  day,  so  as  to  live  honestly 
and  provide  their  families  with  food.  Such  people  I consider  heroes  ; 
how  half  of  them  endure  it  so  cheerily  I know  not.  Phrenology,  if 
consulted,  would  never  place  them  there,  it  would  have  pointed  out 
such  employment  as  would  have  been  a pleasure  to  them,  and  would 
have  placed  others  in  their  places  whose  mental  and  physical  capacities 
would  have  enabled  them  to  toil  with  pleasure  and  profit. 



ia£. — In  the  “Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine,”  edited  by 
Lyttleton  Forbes  Winslow,  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  there  is  an  article  upon 
“The  Localization  of  the  Functions  of  the  Brain,”  by  James  George 
Davey,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.,  London.  On  page  258,  speaking  ot  Gall 
and  Spurzheim,  he  says,  “The  correctness  of  their  localization  of  the 
functions  of  the  brain  becomes  at  once  so  plainly  demonstrated  that  the 
non-acceptance  of  Phrenology  is  next  to  impossible.”  We  will  here 
perceive  the  importance  concerning  the  correctness  of  the  localization 
of  the  various  mental  faculties  as  mapped  out  upon  the  head,  and 
generally  accepted  by  all  phrenologists.  Now,  if  this  localization  be 
correct,  and  surely  we  have  a vast  array  of  witnesses  to  prove  that  it  is 
so,  there  can  remain  no  doubt  of  the  unlimited  importance  of  Phren- 
ology, which  enables  us  to  absolutely  measure  each  quality  of  the 
mind,  and  to  a great  extent  predict  its  action.  For  instance,  if  the 
faculty  of  benevolence  is  large,  we  say  the  actions  of  this  individual 
will  be  blended  with  kindness  and  sympathy.  If  the  faculty  of  destruc- 
tiveness is  large,  we  say,  this  mind  shows  harshness,  and  probably 
cruelty.  If  the  faculty  of  spirituality  is  large,  we  conclude  there  is,  and 
will  "be  faith  in  the  spiritual,  in  a hereafter  existence,  with  all  the  at- 
tending good  that  comes  from  such  a belief.  If  the  faculty  of  cautious- 
ness be  large  then  we  perceive  a mind  liable  to  hesitancy  and  indecision, 
one  who  will  magnify  dangers  and  difficulties,  who  will  be  kept  back 
from  great  and  important  undertakings  by  this  faculty,  notwithstanding 
there  may  be  otherwise  great  ability.  Concerning  one  who  has 
acquisitiveness  large,  we  have  good  reason  for  concluding  that  he  will 
make  much  effort  to  acquire"  money,  property,  &c.,  and  eventually 
become  possessed  of  these  things.  We  see  where  language  is  localised 
large  : and  if  other  faculties  are  prominent,  such  as  the  intellectual,  we 
predict  an  orator.  If  tune  and  time  are  large,  we  say  immediately, 
here  are  the  capabilities  for  a musician.  If  that  portion  of  the  head  where 
form,  size,  and  colour  are  located  is  large,  we  say  that  there  is  artistic 
ability.  If  with  these,  imitation  be  large,  we  have  a portrait  painter. 
If  ideality  and  sublimity  be  large  in  the  same  head,  we  perceive  the 
talent  required  for  a landscape  painter,  likewise  one  who  will  originate 
subjects.  With  the  faculty  of  constructiveness  large,  and  a good 
muscular  system,  we  perceive  the  abilities  required  for  a working 
mechanic  ; there  is  here,  likewise  required  a good  base  to  the  brain,  to 
give  energy  and  force  to  accomplish  hard  and  laborious  work.  The 
faculties  of  ideality  and  sublimity  being  large,  with  fine  quality  of  brain 
and  sensitive  nervous  system,  we  perceive  an  organization  adapted  to 
the  poet.  If  with  this,  hope  be  large,  we  will  have  poetry  of  a cheerful 
and  lively  nature  ; on  the  contrary,  if  this  faculty  be  small,  we  will 
have  a gloomy  and  melancholy  writer.  Thus  it  is  with  each  and  all  of 
the  forty-two  mental  faculties  in  accordance  with  their  size  and  combina- 
tion, so  will  be  the  thoughts  of  the  mind,  and  consequently  the  actions. 

a>^<r> 

13.— In  regard  to  the  mental  faculties  required  for  various  pursuits  I 
will  speak  of  them  with  much  brevity,  as  this  part  of  our  subject  is 
referred  to  in  articles  headed  “ Various  Pursuits.”  The  orator  must 
have  the  organ  of  language  large,  in  order  to  give  fluency  to  speech. 

Young  men  should  cultivate  this  organ  by  becoming  members  of 
literary,  debating,  and  essay  classes,  at  an  early  age.  Speak  upon  every 
possible  occasion,  put  yourideas  into  words,  and  give  expression  to  them. 
Read  out  loud,  and  speak  loud.  If  you  cannot  get  anyone  to  listen  to 
you,  speak  to  tables,  chairs,  and  trees,  or  anything  else  that  may  come 
in  your  way.  It  you  live  convenient  to  the  sea  shore,  go  down  upon 
the  beach  and  make  j our  voice  heard  above  the  noise  of  the  waters. 
You  are  sure  to  improve  by  making  use  of  words,  arguing,  debating, 


and  relating  events.  No  matter  what  position  in  life  one  is  in,  the 
speaking  faculty  will  be  found  most  useful,  tor  by  it  we  are  enabled  to 
manifest  intelligence.  This  faculty  may  be  large,  but  on  account  of 
large  cautiousness,  or  deficient  selt-esteem,  counteracting  it,  there  may 
be  a deficiency  in  ability  to  give  free  expression  to  ideas.  When  such 
is  the  case  we  should  find  out  by  the  aid  of  - phrenology  which  are  the 
counteracting  organs,  so  as  to  develop  or  restrain  them.  Ability  in 
speaking  is  always  appreciated.  All  good  speakers  can  obtain  a good 
audience.  Some  speakers  can  easily  command  as  much  as  fifty  pounds 
per  night  for  a lecture  of  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a half’s  duration. 
Notwithstanding  this  we  have  but  few  good  speakers,  and  strange  to 
say  that  none  (so  far  as  I kndw)  start  out  in  life  with  a settled  purpose 
of  becoming  lecturers.  Very  few  of  them  have  had  special  training ; 
therefore,  it  is  no  wonder  that  so  many  fail. 

I would  call  the  attention  of  young  men  of  good  mental  ability 
to  the  platform,  as  there  is  plenty  of  room,  and  those  who  would 
become  reformers  must  fight  the  battle  out  upon  it,  for  while  the  pen 
is  a sharp  sword,  the  tongue  is  a two-edged  one. 

All  the  intellectual  organs  are  required  by  the  orator  in  a moderate 
degree.  When  too  large,  he  becomes  a prosy  and  exact  speaker, 
which  exactness  may  be  very  good  in  itself,  but  is  often  tiresome  to  a 
mixed  audience.  Ideality  and  sublimity  should  be  developed,  so  as  to 
give  versatility,  and  ability  to  express  ideas,  on  a large  and  grand  scale, 
when  required.  Comparison  should  be  large,  so  that  truths  may  be 
brought  home  and  impressed  upon  the  memory  by  stories,  anecdotes,  . 
and  illustrations,  while  many  in  an  audience  will  forget  everything  else, 
they  will  repeat  an  illustration  with  pleasure,  and  it  will  often  be 
remembered  from  childhood  to  old  age.  There  is  no  part  of  the  Bible 
so  firmly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  millions  of  people,  as  the 
parables. 

The  organ  of  wit  is  likewise  of  service  to  the  orator,  though  it  re- 
quires to  be  made  use  01  with  great  ’udgement.  One  has  often  seen 
the  most  serious  subjects  made  a complete  joke  of,  and  turned  into  buf- 
foonery, by  the  indiscriminate  use  of  this  faculty. 

The  use  one  makes  of  the  faculties  here  mentioned,  will  much  depend 
upon  the  subjects  which  may  be  their  peculiar  study.  Various  are  the 
combination  of  faculties  required  for  the  pulpit,  the  legal,  literal)', 
parliamentary,  scientific,  temperance  or  social  orators.  Herein  is  the 
use  of  phrenology  again  to  be  seen,  in  pointing  out  which  special  class 
your  organization  will  enable  you  to  be  most  successful  at. 

14. — Young  men  starting  in  life  will  find  much  usefulness  in  phren- 
ology, not  alone  in  pointing  out  to  them  the  occupation  at  which  they 
will  be  most  successful,  but  in  showing  them  the  dangers  which  they  will 
have  to  be  most  careful  to  avoid,  owing  to  any  peculiarity  in  their  organ- 
ization. 

Most  people  are  predisposed  to  some  physical  disease- — either  of 
heart,  lung,  or  liver — one  person  is  constantly  suffering  irom  a sore 
throat,  another  a cold  in  the  head,  while  the  principal  disorder  of 
another  is  indigestion. 

It  is  well  lor  them  to  know  the  weak  points  of  their  constitution,  so ' 
as  to  try  and  strengthen  them,  and  guard  against  anything  that  may 
have  an  injurious  tendency.  We  are  likely  to  fail  in  our  transactions 
in  life  owing  to  some  mental  weakness,  which  weakness  it  is  well  for 
us  to  know,  so  as  to  be  on  our  guard  against  its  injurious  effect.  We 
often  find  even  one  mental  weakness  quite  sufficient  to  ruin  a man  in 
life.  One  may  have  a more  than  ordinary  amount  of  reasoning  powers, 
giving  wisdom  and  intelligence  of  no  mean  nature  ; yet,  owing  to  one 
deficiency,  this  ability  becomes  neutralized,  and  so  far  as  all  practical 
use  is  concerned,  his  efforts  to  succeed  become  quite  abortive.  This 
deficiency  may  be  in  the  organs  of  hope,  self-esteem,  firmness,  con- 
tinuity, or  many  of  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind,  any  one  ot  which 
being  deficient  is  a stumbling  block  to  success,  and  spoils  Iris  career 
through  life.  Though  a man  may  have  all  the  faculties  largely  devel- 
oped which  are  required  for  the  profession  in  which  he  is  engaged,  so 
as  to  give  him  a liking  for  and  a desire  to  succeed  at  it,  yet,  notwith- 
standing the  strength  derived  from  his  capabilities,  derived  from  his 
liking  for  the  profession  and  derived  from  his  earnest  wish  to  succeed 
at  it,  yet,  with  all  this,  he  may  be  an  unsuccessful  man,  losing 
time,  labour,  and  money  on  account  of  some  one  deficiency.  Like- 
wise, a young  man  may  start  in  life,  earnest,  enthusiastic,  steady, 
and  with  the  intelligence  required  for  the  honourable  position  which  he 
is  about  to  strive  for,  yet  not  succeed  at  it,  and  this  owing  to  no  defici- 
ency of  his  organization  but  on  account  of  having  one  or  more  faculties 
developed  in  an  inordinate  degree.  The  organ  of  cautiousness  is  ex- 
ceedingly large,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  notwithstanding  his  good 
abilities  he  is  so  fearful,  so  afraid  ol  small  or  imaginary  difficulties,  so 
afraid  of  failure  even  in  ordinary  undertakings,  that  this  fear  paralyzes 
his  intellect,  and  causes  him  to  be  looked  down  upon,  and  passed  by, 
by  those  who  are  much  his  inferiors  in  intellectual  attainments.  Thus 
his  life  becomes  a failure. 

Another  has  the  faculty  of  friendship  so  large  that  he  is  ready  to 
make  friends  with  even  the  most  unworthy,  and  under  their  guidance  to 
act  in  a manner  detrimental  to  his  best  and  highest  aims.  There  are 
numbers  of  young  men  ruined  by  following  out  the  indiscriminate  gui- 
dance of  this  faculty.  They  have  good  thoughts,  with  good  intentions  ; 
and  if  they  only  followed  out  the  counsel  of  their  own  mind  they  would 
seldom  do  anything  injurious  either  to  themselves  or  others,  but  the 
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faculty  of  friendship  being  unduly  developed  they  are  now  at  the  beck 
and  nod  of  any  who  may  pretend  to  be  upon  friendly  terms.  Some 
think  that  this  is  a faculty  of  the  mind  which  cannot  be  too  large,  and 
consequently  seldom  make  an  effort  to  suppress  its  influence,  but  on 
the  contrary  encourage  it,  thinking  that  it  adds  to  their  goodness  and 
virtue.  Such  are  mistaken,  for  there  is  no  faculty  of  the  mind  which 
may  not  become  injuriously  influential,  oftentimes  leading  to  insanity. 
Thus  we  see  that  by  the  aid  of  phrenology  young  men  starting  in  life 
can  obtain  a chart  of  their  own  minds,  pointing  out  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  to  guard  against,  which  faculties  to  cultivate  and  which  to 
restrain,  and  how  to  do  either  one  or  tue  other. 


15. — Phrenology  can  prove  very  useful  in  the  treatment  of 
criminals,  as  well  as  acting  as  a preventive  to  crime. 

“I  called  the  attention,”  says  Mr.  George  Combe,  “of  Sir  Edwin 
Lees,  the  enlightened  secretary  of  the  Edinburgh  Post-office,  to  the 
aid  which  phrenology  might  afford  the  Government,  by  enabling  them 
to  select  individuals  in  whom  the  moral  and  intellectual  organs  would 
be  so  decidedly  predominant  over  those  of  the  animal  propensities,  that 
they  would  be  free  from  internal  temptation  to  steal  and  of  course  be 
more  able  to  resist  external  temptation  presented  by  the  situations  to  do 
so.  He  visited  the  museum  of  the  Phrenological  Society,  Edinburgh, 
where  I showed  nim  the  skulls  and  busts  of  many  executed  criminals 
from  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  and  enabled  him  to  compare 
them  with  the  skulls  and  busts  of  virtuous  men ; he  acknowledged  that 
the  difference  was  so  palpable  that  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  the 
perception  of  it,  and  that  he  could  not  see  any  sufficient  reason  why 
phrenology,  if  borne  out  by  large  experience,  siiould  not  be  applied  in 
this  manner ; but  added,  truiy,  that  being  only  a subordinate  function- 
ary, he  had  no  power  to  carry  so  great  an  innovation  into  practice.” 

It  is  not  alone  in  Post-office  officials,  but  in  all  departments  of 
government  employes  that  phrenology  would  be  found  useful  as  a test 
of  character,  and  a protection  to  the  state.  It  need  not  supersede  the 
usual  credentials  required  as  to  character  and  ability,  though  it  will  be 
found  more  superior  and  more  reliable. 

A man  mav  act  honestly  for  ten  or  thirty  years  in  one  department, 
and  become  guilty  of  a oreach  of  trust  immediately  upon  entering 
another  of  a different  nature,  as  the  temptations  of  the  second  may 
appeal  to  him  with  greater  force  than  in  the  former  occupation. 

As  an  illustration  of  this,  there  was  a gentleman  a few  years  ago 
occupying  a very  responsible  position  in  one  of  our  large  provincial 
post-offices  convicted  of  crime.  He  was  in  the  employment  of  this 
post-office  from  a youth  upwards,  and  in  less  than  another  year  he 
would  have  been  entitled  to  a handsome  pension.  Unfortunately, 
this  gentleman  was,  during  the  absence  of  an  official  higher  than  him- 
self, placed  where  his  responsibility  to  others  in  the  office  was  altogether 
removed.  Very  soon  money  and  valuables  sent  through  the  post-office 
disappeared.  Clerks  and  letter-carriers  were  mistrusted,  consequently 
watched ; many  of  them  volunteered  to  have  themselves  and  their 
houses  searched,  thereby  subjecting  themselves  to  much  indignity  in 
order  to  clear  themselves  of  suspicion.  By  mere  accident,  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  all  concerned,  the  robberies  were  traced  to  this  gentleman, 
who  was  for  the  time  being  at  the  head  of  the  department. 

Some  people  are  so  organized  that  they  are  honest  while  under 
others  ; the  slightest  fear  of  detection  is  enough  to  keep  dishonest 
thoughts  from  them.  Such  a one  will  say — “What ! will  I jeopardize 
my  name,  my  position,  my  family,  by  stealing  or  fraud  ?”  but  when 
that  fear  of  jeopardizing  is  gone,  the  restraint  removed,  the  temptation 
becomes  irresistible,  and  they  fall. 

Every  observant  person  has  seen  numerous  illustrations  of  this  nature, 
how  men  have  walked  upright  for  years,  even  passing  through  the 
temptations  of  youth  ; married,  and  educated  large  families,  the  brow 
become  wrinkled,  and  the  hair  whitened  with  age,  .and  all  through 
life  there  is  not  one  blot  or  blemish  to  be  pointed  at  in  their  char- 
acters ; when,  owing  to  some  change  of  position  or  circumstances, 
which  has  developed  some  latent  faculty — say  acquisitiveness,  and 
there  is  a regular  greed  and  thirst,  a fever,  a mania,  and  thus  a down- 
fall. 

Phrenology  can  point  out  the  moral  weaknesses  of  individuals, 
where  there  is  a predisposition  to  crime,  and  the  nature  of  the  crime, 
with  how  to  develop  faculties  to  counteract  the  injurious  tendencies. — 
See  Criminal  Heads. 
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No.  16. — Phrenology  can  be  made  useful  in  pointing  out  the 
insane,  and  showing  the  particular  form  of  insanity  front  which  they 
suffer,  likewise  the  remedy  most  suitable  for  each  particular  case.  The 
chief  causes  of  insanity  are  malformation  and  disease  of  the  brain.  We 
require  a well-formed  and  properly  proportioned  head  to  carry  on  the 
various  functions  of  the  mind,  in  the  same  manuer  as  we  require  a well- 
formed  bodily  construction  to  carry  on  the  organization  of  life. 

If  a man  possesses  reflective  powers  largely  in  excess  of  his  percep- 
tive his  mind  will  be  so  occupied  with  reflection  and  abstruse  reasoning 
that  he  will  not  perceive  the  various  things  around  him,  or  be  acquaint- 
ed with  their  uses  ; therefore,  ordinary  people  will  think  him  at  least 
strange.  Such  a one  will  not  have  ability  sufficient  to  carry  on  the 
simplest  affairs  of  life.  If  he  is  questioned  concerning  his  propertv, 
the  value  or  uses  of  things  which  most  children  know,  his  ignorance  will 


cause  him  to  appear  a fool  in  the  estimation  of  his  neighbours,  and  he 
will  be  set  down  as  imbecile,  or  insane. 

There  are  many  cases  of  men  who  are  noted  for  high-class  intellectual 
power  by  learned  societies  of  which  they  are  honoured  members  ; yet, 
amongst  their  own  kinsmen  and  domestic  acquaintances  they  are  looked 
upon  as  “gone  wrong,”  or  having  “something  amiss  with  the  upper 
story.” 

Professor is  a celebrated  astronomer  who  has  written  many 

learned  works  which  are  much  quoted  by  his  brother  professors.  His 
wife  said  to  me — “I  am  afraid  his  brain  has  become  soft.  I am  sure 
there  .3  something  wrong.  He  sat  down  to  his  breakfast  this  morning 
and  went  away  without  eating  or  drinking.  He  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade me  that  he  had  eaten  his  toast  and  drank  his  tea.  I explained 
to  him  that  these  remained  untouched  upon  the  table.  Pie  said — ‘You 
are  very  good  in  this  manner  to  entice  me  to  eat  and  drink  more.’  My 
poor  husband,  having  met  his  brother  in  the  street,  did  not  for  some 
time  recognize  him,  and  he  even  forgets  his  own  name.”  The  reflective 
faculties  in  this  gentleman’s  head  are  very  large  and  active,  but  the 
perceptive  and  animal  faculties  are  very  small.  The  consequence  of  this 
is  that  he  is  in  fact  a complete  imbecile  concerning  t..e  events  of  every 
day  ordinary  life.  If  this  man,  or  his  teachers,  were  acquainted  with 
the  laws  of  the  mind,  as  taught  by  the  science  of  phrenology,  his  per- 
ceptive faculties  would  have  been  developed,  and  the  reflective 
restrained. 

There  are  thousands  of  men  and  women,  more  especially  in  the  liigh- 
classes  of  life,  who  at  this  time  are  in  private  asylums,  or  in  their  own 
homes,  and  are  kept  separate  from  the  other  members  of  the  family. 
Many  are  upon  the  continent  in  the  care  of  attendants  ana  medical  men, 
hundreds  of  whom  ma.ee  this  their  chiet  employment,  travelling  about 
with  men  and  women  who  are  insane,  or  supposed  to  be  so.  It  these 
patients  were  treated  upon  phrenological  principles  they  would  soon  be 
restored  to  their  families  in  their  right  mind.  Phrenological  treat- 
ment would  cure  them,  by  pointing  out  in  a definite  manner  the  cause 
of  the  insanity,  the  part  of  the  brain  over-developed  or  undeveloped  ; 
likewise  the  treatment  which  would  be  natural,  simple,  and  effective  in 
restraining  that  part  which  would  be  over-developed,  or  cultivating 
that  which  is  undeveloped.  For  instance,  a man  is  insane,  and  his  in- 
sanity consists  of  imaginary  dangers,  some  one  is  trying  to  kill  him  ; 
though  he  is  rich,  he  is  sure  to  die  in  the  poorhouse ; though  he  is 
healthy,  he  is  sure  to  die  of  some  terrible  disease  ; though  he  is  com- 
paratively good,  he  is  sure  to  commit  a horrible  crime,  and  even  end 
his  days  upon  the  gallows  ; or,  though  he  has  been  successful  in  busi- 
ness, he  thinks  the  time  is  sure  to  come  when  he  will  fail  in  all  his 
undertakings.  In  these  cases,  cautiousness  is  over-developed,  and  the 
principal  cause  of  his  delusions.  The  cure  is,  bring  into  activity  the 
faculty  of  hope.  This  done,  the  man  is  cured. — See  Insane  Heads. 


17. — A knowledge  of  the  mental  condition  of  the  people  is  required 
for  the  good  government  of  any  country,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
formation  of  the  minds  of  its  inhabitants  should  there  be  laws  and  in- 
stitutions. 

You  cannot  make  one  form  of  government  universal ; the  institutions 
which  suit  one  country  will  not  suit  another,  even  as  fruit  and  veget- 
ables, as  well  as  all  animal  life  in  order  to  thrive  must  have  the  climate 
and  soil  suited  to  the  nourishment  oi  its  constituent  parts.  The 
Hindoo  mind  and  the  English  mind  are  not  formed  so  as  to  derive 
equal  benefit  from  the  same  political  institutions. 

Africa  and  Europe  cannot  shake  hands  on  an  equality;  even  England 
and  America  thrive  best  under  different  forms  of  government. 

The  question  might  be  asked  by  some,  should  we  not  take  what  we 
consider  the  most  equitable  form  of  government  and  make  it  universal  ? 
In  reply  we  would  say  that  to  do  so  would  be  impossible  so  long  as  any 
great  difference  exists  in  the  formation  of  the  national  mind. 

Seeing  that  the  formation  of  the  national  mind  has  so  ipuch  to  do  in 
the  forming  of  governments  and  making  of  laws,  the  usefulness  of 
phrenology  as  an  aid  to  political  economy  is  plainly  manifested  and 
comprehensive. 

Take  for  instance  a nation  where  the  people  have  heads  so  shaped 
that  the  animal  are  in  excess  of  the  moral  and  mental  laculties. 

Such  a people  will  be  most  pleased  to  have  a Nero  to  rule  them,  or 
a tribe  of  Ccesar’s  to  provide  them  with  blood  to  fatten  upon.  For 
such  rulers  they  will  have  respect  who  lead  them  on  to  battle  and 
plunder.  They  will  cry  out  for  large  armies  and  navies,  and  all  the 
munitions  required  for  slaughter.  They  will  be  for  ever  boasting  of 
their  fighting  abilities,  lookiug  out  with  greedy  eyes  for  quarrels,  and 
going  into  them  with  unbounded  delight. 

Let  us  suppose  a nation,  the  reverse  of  this,  with  the  moral  and 
intellectual  larger  than  the  animal  faculties,  and  we  have  a people 
whose  high  aims  will  be  religion,  justice,  peace,  science,  literature, 
commerce,  and  all  things  else  which  go  to  make  man  honourable  and 
virtuous,  ancteis  promolive  of  true  happiness. 

Let  us  suppose  a country  whose  inhabitants  have  the  animal  faculties 
extremely  small,  such  as  the  Hindoo,  whose  faculties  of  destructiveness, 
combativeuess,  and  alimenliveness  are  very  weak,  and  we  have  a nation 
ot  slaves ; a handful  ol  Europeans  govern  millions  ot  Hindoos,  and 
why  ? because  their  heads  are  so  shaped  that  they  have  not  the  facul- 
ties required  for  resistance,  even  in  the  protection  of  their  own  rights. 
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ITS  TRUTHFULNESS  AND  USEFULNESS. 


Is  a country  progressing  or  retrogressing?  Let  the  phrenologist 
see  the  shape  of  the  people’s  heads  and  he  will  tell  you,  just  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  will  of  an  individual.  _ . . . 

In  what  direction  are  the  people  going  ? Is  it  in  that  of  science,  or 
art  of  mechanism,  or  agriculture,  religion  or  atheism,  of  aristocracy  or 
democracy,  of  royalty  or  republicanism  ? Are  the  people  worshippers 
of  mind  or  matter  ? A people  may  be  made  up  of  all  these  combina- 
tions but  phrenology  can  tell  the  influence  of  each,  so  that  the  states- 
man will  know  where  there  is  safety  and  where  there  is  danger,  will 
know  upon  whom  to  rely  and  upon  what  to  rely  likewise  liow  to 
educate  the  people,  so  that  they  will  acknowledge  the  laws  and  msti- 

tutions  of  the  country.  . , 

Let  our  statesmen  learn  phrenology,  and  learn  from  it  how  to  govern ; 
let  them  have  it  taught  in  colleges  and  public  schools.  Let  them  make 
use  of  it  as  a captain  would  of  a chart,  to  point  out  the  shoals,  the 
quicksands,  and  all  the  dangers  of  the  deep.  Let  our  statesmen  make 
use  of  phrenology,  and  they  will  possess  a power  beyond  the  imaginings 
of  then  wildest  dreams.  With  its  aid  they  can  develop  the  mental 
faculties  of  the  people  in  such  harmonious  combination  as  will  lead  to 
the  happiness  of  all.  Then  justice  and  mercy  peace  and  truth  will 
combine  in  cementing  together  in  an  unbreakable  strength  the  minds 
of  a God-believing  people. 


The  Mind’s  Adaptation  to  Christianity. 

i 8 —The  usefulness  of  phrenology  can  be  demonstrated  beyond  the 
slightest  doubt  to  all  unprejudiced  and  discerning  minds,  in  showing 
clearly  and  definitely  the  existence  of  a Deity,  and  that  he  requires  our 

W 'phrenology  likewise  proves  to  us  the  immortality  of  the  mind,  and 
the  truthfulness  of  Christianity.  We  will  first  take  for  our  consider- 
ation the  existence  of  a Deity,  as  proved  upon  phrenological  principles. 
There  are  many  arguments  apart  from  those  we  intend  to  bring  for- 
ward which  should  be  quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  mind,  of  any  which 
are  so  formed  as  to  predispose  them  to  this  belief,  yet  all  the  arguments 
brought  forward  heretofore  have  been  attacked  by  the  Atheist  with 
more  or  less  success  . The  arguments  produced  by  phrenology  are  so 
overwhelming  that  I look  upon  them  as  absolutely  indisputable. 

In  the  first  place,  we  say  there  is  a God,  because  man’s  mental  con- 
stitution is  so  formed  that  it  becomes  a necessity  of  his  nature  to  bfelieve 
in  the  existence  of  a God,  and  to  worship  Him.  Uiat  this  is  so  cannot 
be  doubted,  for  from  reports  brought  to  us  by  travellers,  or  read  by  us 
in  the  history  of  the  past,  or  perceived  by  us  in  our  intercourse  with 
others  we  find  that  mankind  everywhere,  of  every  nation,  of  every 
degree  civilized  and  barbarians,  the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  all  be- 
lieve in  God  and  worship  Him.  It  is  no  matter  of  what  men  are 
ignorant  or  how  low  their  intelligence,  or  how  deficient  their  physical 
and  mental  capacities  may  be,  they  believe  in  God  and  worship  Him. 
This  shows  that  the  recognition  of  a God,  or  the  worshiping  of  God 
doth  not  depend  upon  pure  abstract  reasoning.  Here  may  be  much 
difference  in  men’s  idea  of  God,  likewise  in  the  mode  of  worshipping 
Him,  for  these  two  depend  upon  reason,  upon  culture,  upon  climate  and 
surroundings;  but  the  acceptation  of  an  existent  God  depends  not  upon 
any  of  these  things.  , , . 

The  only  reason  why  man  believes  in  God,  and  is  desirous  of  worship- 
ing Him,  is  because  it  is  a necessity  of  his  constitution. 

Man  possesses  two  faculties,  spirituality  and  veneration,  and  so  long 
as  he  does  possess  them  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  of  his  mind  to  believe 
in  the  existence  of  a God,  and  to  worship  Him. 

In  opposition  to  our  argument  that  all  believe  in  God,  some  may 

say “What  about  the  Atheist  who  says  there  is  no  God.”  I can  only 

recognize  this  word  Atheist  as  a term  of  distinction,  showing  to  us  a 
person  who  does  not  want  to  believe  in  a God,  or  one  who  wants  men 
to  understand  that  he  does  not  believe  in  God.  Atheism  is  a matter 
of  impossibility,  a thing  which  one  can  never  allow,  as  it  is  opposed  to 
all  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  and  its  absolute  requirements, 
requirements  which  exist  and  demand  satisfaction;  requirements  which 
are  beyond  our  control,  and  which  compel  us  to  believe  in  the  existence 
of  a Deity,  and  to  worship  Him. 

Cicero  says  that— “There  never  was  a nation  so  savage,  or  people  so 
barbarous,  but  always  confessed  the  existence  of  a God.”  Seneca  re- 
marked that  infidels  show  themselves  very  fearful  of  God  when  ill  or  in 
danger,  though  that  God  is  only  the  fancy  of  men. 

<»5§H» — - 

rq.—Ix  has  been  said  that  if  we  could  get  away  from  the  influence 
of  society,  churches,  and  priests  we  would  not  care  to  worship  God. 
That  the  respectability,  the  fear  of  censure,  the  profits  we  derive  from 
business  and  professions  are  some  of  the  chief  reasons  why  we  worship 
God.  We  fearlessly  state  that  all  experience  of  human  nature  is  con- 
trary to  this,  for  though  these  may  be  ingredients  influencing  more  or 
less,  nevertheless,  we  should  worship  God  independent  ot  these  mat- 
ters, because  it  is  a necessity  of  man’s  nature  to  do  so,  even  as  it  is 
for  him  to  eat  and  drink.  The  following  illustration  is  evidently  a 
strong  argument  in  favour  of  what  we  assert. 

Alexander  McCoy  arrived  in  Liverpool  a few  weeks  since  from  the 
Pitcairn  Island.  He  is  a direct  descendant  from  one  01  the  mutineers  of 
the  Bounty.  This  man,  I thought,  will  tell  me  if  people,  when  liber- 
ated from  the  restraints  of  society,  priests,  and  church,  likewise  unin- 


fluenced by  profits,  will  worship  God. 

In  order  to  enquire  into  the  matter,  I had  a long  interview  with  him, 
mailing  all  the  enquiries  I possibly  could  concerning  the  religious  ele- 
ment of  the  people  on  the  island.  Do  they  believe  in  God  and  worship 
him?  I enquired.  He  looked  surprised,  as  if  I asked  him  had  they 
mouths,  or  did  they  live  by  eating.  However,  he  replied  they  all  be- 
lieved in  God  and  worshipped  Him,  that  they  had  their  sabbath,  their 
church,  and  other  means  of  grace. 

He  showed  me  a letter  which  he  had  received  from  his  wife,  and  allow- 
ed me  to  take  the  following  extract — “Remember  the  throne  of  grace, 
you,  I,  and  God  form  a triangle,  I kneel  at  this  side,  you  in  England  at 
the  other  side,  and  God  at  the  top ; your  prayer  and  mine  ascend  to 
Him.”  When  I left  him,  I was  confirmed  beyond  all  doubt  that  man’s 
nature  is  so  formed  as  to  make  the  worshipping  of  God  a necessity. 

The  mutiny  of  the  Bounty  is  well  known,  and  how  the  mutineers  a 
short  time  after  their  arrival  at  Pitcairn  Island  formed  themselves  into 
a church  to  worship  God. 

Remember  the  mutineers  were  not  men  of  the  same  stamp  as  those 
who  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the  memorable  Mayflower.  They  were 
men  ; in  all  likelihood  more  vicious  than  virtuous.  One  may  not  be 
able  to  record  an  illustration  such  as  this  within  a century  of  time, 
which  shows  us  that  when  men  are  left  to  themselves  they  will  turn  to 
God,  even  as  the  flower  turns  towards  the  sun,  for  there  is  an  affinity 
between  God  and  the  human  mind,  though  the  animal  which  is  in  the 
man’s  nature  may  interpose  and  come  between  God  and  the  soul ; yet 
the  faculty  of  spirituality  being  one  of  the  component  parts  of  the 
human  mind,  can  never  be  eradicated. 

Man  may  rage  ever  so  much,  curse,  swear,  and  blaspheme  ; he  may 
sink  to  the  lowest  depths  of  vice,  01  he  may  bring  all  the  lightnings  of 
science  “ so  called  ” to  his  aid  for  the  purpose  of  blasting,  withering, 
parching  up  this  ever-living  essence,  he  has  no  power  over  it,  for  it  is 
immortal. 

Voltaire,  Paine,  and  their  followers  may  gnash  their  teeth  ever  so 
much,  they  cannot  grind  out  its  existence.  Huxley,  Darwin,  Tyndall, 
or  Spencer  may  launch  their  thunderbolts  at  this,  our  argument,  which 
proves  the  existence  of  a God,  and  our  immortality.  Their  bolts  may 
consist  of  development,  protoplasm,  elective  affinity,  germs,  bioplasm, 
spontaneous  organization,  force,  & c.,  &c.,  yet  they  will  have  no  effect, 
for  they  can  not  destroy  that  which  is  immortal.  Though  they  may  use 
all  their  reason  and  all  their  logic  till  the  very  air  is  filled  with  their 
thunderings,  yet  I would  ask  the  whole  world,  I would  challenge  all 
humanity  to  produce  one  honest  convert  to  their  no  soul,  no  God,  and 
no  immortality  teachings. 

God  has  left  a witness  which  can  never  die  ; it  is  the  faculty  of  spirit- 
uality. This  witness  is  impregnable,  and  though  reason  may  be  assailed, 
be  weakened,  and  turned  recreant  from  its  allegiance  to  God,  though 
every  other  faculty  of  the  mind  may  become  alienated  from  God,  yet 
the  faculties  of  spirituality  and  veneration  must  of  necessity  acknow- 
ledge a God  and  worship  Him. 



20. — Causality  and  comparison,  two  reasoning  faculties  of  the  mind, 
are  made  use  of  by  the  faculties  of  spirituality  and  veneration,  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  the  true  God,  and  worshipping  Him  aright. 

Let  us,  in  response  to  the  reasoning  faculties,  look  at  a few  of  the 
gods  which  men  have  worshipped,  and  see  if  such  worship  is  reasonable. 

Mars,  men  have  worshipped  and  do  worship.  He  is  a god  glorying  in 
the  slaughter  of  human  beings.  By  way  of  wages  he  gives  crowns, 
wreaths,  pensions,  and  monuments.  The  latter  are  even  yet  to  be  seen 
in  many  ancient  buildings  such  as  cathedrals.  A few  can  be  seen  if 
looked  for,  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul’s,  and  no  doubt  in 
other  places.  Such  are  his  rewards,  to  those  who  become  famous  for 
the  slaughter  of  human  beings,  the  manufacturing  of  widows  and 
orphans. 

Reason  will  not  accept  such  a God,  and  the  faculty  of  benevolence 
shrinks  from  him  as  a brutal  bloodthirsty  murderer. 

Men  worship  Venus,  the  goddess  of  lust,  not  the  goddess  of  love. 
Her  chief  attribute  will  not  satisfy  the  human  mind,  which  is  made 
for  something  higher  and  nobler.  The  faculty  of  conjugality  with 
utter  repugnance  scorns  such  a one,  and  will  pay  her  no  homage  as  a 
deity. 

Bacchus,  another  god,  is  wild  and  unruly,  full  of  revelry  and  de- 
bauchery, drunkenness,  gluttony.  Such  a god  is  opposed  to  every 
faculty  of  the  human  mind,  except  preponderating  or  diseased  alimen- 
tiveness. 

I bring  the  attribute  of  this  god  to  the  bar  of  reason,  and  find  him 
to  be  an  idiotic  fool,  a drivelling  idiot. 

Plutus,  the  god  of  riches,  whose  loftiest  aspiration  is  wealth,  £ s.  d. 
Reason  scorns  such  a deity,  and  looks  upon  him  with  infinite  contempt ; 
and  if  those  who  worship  such  a one  only  knew  how  intelligent  miuds 
spurn  them,  they  would  not  be  so  proud  of  their  vile  worship. 

Even  thieves  have  their  god,  whom  they  call  Mercury.  The  faculty 
of  conscientiousness  disowns  him  as  untrustworthy,  one  with  whom  to 
have  intercourse  would  bring  shame  and  dishonour. 

Saturn,  another  abomination,  eats  his  children,  against  which  act  the 
faculty  of  philoprogenitiveness  puts  in  its  most  forcible  protest. 

Will  these  gods  satisfy  the  human  mind  ? No,  certainly  not,  be- 
cause they  are  opposed  to  the  mind,  and  it  fitlds,  no  satisfaction  in  them. 
The  very  fitness  pf  things  condemns  them. 
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PHRENOLOGY: 


How  did  people  create  such  gods  and  worship  them.  Our  reply  is, 
because  spirituality  will  have  a god,  and  veneration  will  worship  a god, 
but  the  kind  of  god,  his  nature  and  attributes,  whether  of  a lofty  or 
debasing  nature,  apart  from  revealed  truth,  depends  upon  the  formation 
of  the  mind  of  the  worshipper. 

Mars,  is  set  up  by  men  whose  principal  faculty  is  destructiveness,  and 
principal  deficiency  benevolence. 

Venus  is  bowed  down  to  by  those  whose  ruling  passion  is  amativeness, 
and  whose  principal  deficiency  is  conjugality. 

Bacchus  has  his  followers  from  those  who  possess  the  faculty  of  ali- 
mentiveness  an  inordinate  degree,  and  are  deficient  in  cautiousness 
and  order. 

Plutus  receives  adoration  from  those  who  possess  the  faculty  of  ac- 
quisitiveness extremely  large  and  active. 

Mercury’s  temple  is  made  a den  of  thieves  by  those  whose  principal 
deficiency  is  conscientiousness. 

And  so  on  with  all  the  gods  set  up  by  men  to  worship.  They  are 
designed  by  unbridled  passion  and  licentious  lust. 

If  time  permitted,  we  could  in  the  same  manner  point  out  hundreds 
of  different  gods,  concerning  which  the  combined  faculties  of  the  hu- 
man mind  condemn  as  unreasonable,  therefore  unsatisfactory. 

-^  §£}*** 

21. — That  the  religion  of  Christianity  is  adapted  to  man’s  nature  is 
an  argument  clearly  logical  and  scientific  in  proof  of  its  truthfulness. 

Men  have  studied  God  in  His  work  and  God  in  His  revelation,  and 
still  study  Him,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  His  will  and  designs, 
concerning  them,  both  in  regard  as  to  the  present  and  the  future. 

In  possessing  ourselves  of  a knowledge  of  God  we  become  informed 
of  religion  in  part  only,  for  religion  is  between  two  parties,  God  and  man, 
and  we  should  study  both  ; yet,  how  seldom  is  man’s  nature  made  a 
matter  of  serious  study  by  theologians.  This  is  the  great  mistake  which 
has  caused  much  damage  to  true  religion,  by  the  formation  of  erroneous 
opinions. 

Man  is,  no  doubt,  bound  to  worship  and  obey  God ; at  the  same 
time,  there  is  a certain  amount  of  free  will  and  intelligence  possessed 
by  man,  which,  if  he  made  use  of  by  studying  both  God  and  himself, 
he  would  soon  clearly  understand  that  it  is  both  fit  and  meet  to  accept 
the  teachings  of  revelation,  which  will  plainly  show  him  that  the  service 
of  God,  as  therein  explained  and  set  forth,  is  a reasonable  one. 

Phrenology  is  able  to  show  that  the  nature  of  man  and  the  teachings 
of  the  Bible  both  harmonize,  and  that  in  a most  marvellous,  and  one 
would  be  mostly  inclined  to  say,  in  a miraculous  manner. 

We  clearly  perceive  that  if  man  does  not  accept  the  religion  of  Chris- 
tianity, no  other  religious  programme  will  be  in  unison  with  his  mind 
and  its  requirements. 

We  will  now,  with  all  possible  brevity,  show  wherein  the  Bible  is 
suited  to  man’s  condition. 

Man,  according  to  his  present  nature,  in  accordance  with  the  internal 
law  ol  right  and  wrong,  which  is  under  the  guidance  of  his  faculty  of  | 
conscientiousness,  “does  that  which  he  should  not  do,  and  leaves  un-  j 
done  that  which  he  should  do.”  This  is  so  with  all  men,  and  the 
wiser,  more  cultivated,  and  more  philosophical,  the  keener  they  will  ! 
perceive  that  their  various  thoughts  and  actions  are  opposed  to  justice,  j 
mercy,  and  truth.  Men  everywhere  recognize  that  they  have  sinned  j 
against  God : therefore,  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  all  try  to  pro-  | 
pitiate  God  by  sacrifices,  pleadings,  or  presents. 

The  faculty  of  conscientiousness  expects  punishment,  nay,  demands  ! 
it,  and  the  faculty  of  cautiousness  dreads  it.  Man  wishes  to  escape  from  j 
this  punishment,  but  his  escape  muse  be  in  accordance  with  justice, 
otherwise  the  faculty  of  conscientiousness  will  not  derive  satisfaction, 
even  a mere  pardon  will  not  quiet  the  demand  of  this  faculty. 

It  a man  owes  a debt,  his  creditor  may  pardon  him,  so  that  the  man 
escapes  punishment,  but  until  the  debt  is  paid  conscientiousness  will 
not  derive  satisfaction,  but  conscientiousness  can  recognize  one  who  is 
solvent  coming  forward  and  paying  the  debt  of  his  own  free  will. 

Thus  does  man’s  position  as  a sinner,  a debtor  to  the  law,  and 
Christ’s  Atonement  coincide  with  man’s  nature. 

In  viewing  the  Atonement  the  human  mind  recognizes  God’s  great 
love,  and  the  faculty  of  benevolence  is  excited  to  its  highest  pitch, 
causing  feelings  of  love  and  gratitude  to  the  Deliverer.  The  outcome 
of  this  faculty  and  love  i«  a desire,  an  effort,  to  be  obedient  and  do  ! 
that  which  will  please. 

Whichever  faculty  of  fhe  mind  is  most  active  will  rule  the  others,  ! 
consequently  the  faculty  of  benevolence,  thus  brought  into  activity,  j 
will  govern  the  selfish  and  animal  propensities,  causing  the  mind  to  ! 
turn  away  from  things  which  it  once  delighted  in.  Now,  instead  of  its  | 
being  a debt  due  to  offended  justice,  that  debt  is  transferred  to  another, 
and  becomes  a debt  of  pleasurable  love  to  One  “who  so  loved  us.” 

The  faculty  of  conscientiousness  looked  upon  the  debt  with  threaten- 
ings,  denunciations,  and  urgent  demands  for  punishment.  The  faculty 
01  cautiousness  filled  the  mind  with  fear  of  a terrific  nature,  and  afright- 
lul  apprehension,  with  looking  forward  to  a time  of  judgment  and 
punishment,  a day  of  wrath,  aud  terrible  consequences. 

Benevolence  now  owes  the  debt,  and  thinks  over  it  with  increased 
love,  delight,  and  pleasure.  Thus,  when  the  Christian  contemplates  the 
Atonement  of  Christ,  he  is  so  enraptured  that  he  counts  all  things  else 
as  “dung  and  dross”  in  comparison. 


This  is,  I believe,  the  marvellous  change  called  the  “New  Birth,” 
and  certainly  the  mental  change  is  truly  great,  from  the  smoke,  the 
burning,  the  flame,  the  Sinai  ol  conscientiousness  which  demands  retri- 
bution, on  account  of  a broken  law,  to  love;  from  a child  of  wrath,  on 
account  of  sin,  to  a child  of  God,  on  account  of  the  satisfaction  for  sin. 

So  far  as  we  have  gone  we  would  ask  the  reader,  bringing  pure  rea- 
son to  his  aid,  and  with  a mind  as  free  from  bias  as  possible — does  not 
this  agree  so  far  with  man’s  want  and  God’s  supply. 

<x>g5<.> 

22.  — There  is  a faculty  of  the  human  mind  called  Hope,  the  posses- 
sion of  which  all  recognize.  This  faculty  gives  us  desires  for  the  future, 
for  future  good  and  happiness  for  ourselves  and  others.  This  faculty 
influences  the  other  portions  of  the  mind,  to  think  and  to  work  for  its 
pleasure,  consequently  we  build  our  houses,  lay  out  our  gardens,  sow 
and  plant,  hoping  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  latour  in  the  future. 

Men  acquire  knowledge  under  much  trouble,  many. difficulties,  hard- 
ships and  deprivations  because  of  their  hope  in  the  future. 

Many  devote  the  whole  of  their  youthful  days,  putting  aside  youthful 
pleasures  and  enjoyments,  likewise  the  years  of  their  manhood,  the  de- 
cline of  life,  and  even  to  and  through  the  last  years  of  old  age,  to  the 
acquirement  of  knowledge,  the  culturing  of  intellect,  because  they 
possess  the  faculty  of  hope. 

Now,  I would  ask,  is  it  reasonable,  philosophical,  or  in  accordance 
with  any  scientific  rules,  or  the  fitness  of  things,  to  conclude  that  the 
utmost  boundary  of  this  faculty  of  Hope  is  even  four  or  five  score  years. 
If  so,  then  are  all  men  led  by  a delusion  and  a snare,  and  our  boasted 
wisdom  is  a supreme  folly. 

The  faculty  of  Hope  absolutely  compels,  and  no  man  can  get  away 
from  the  compulsion,  all  to  believe  in  a continued  existence,  therefore 
do  men  think,  work,  labour,  in  a more  or  less  degree  to  the  very  end  of 
this  life,  because  their  intelligence  tells  them  that  their  labour  will  not 
be  in  vain. 

Let  us  compare  this  faculty  of  the  mind  with  the  religion  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  we  shall  see  the  adaptation  one  to  the  other. 

Christianity  declares  a future  existence,  and  gives  Hope,  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  that  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  will  be  continuous  in  that 
existence,  that  each  faculty  will  derive  the  highest  pleasure  and  the 
most  delightful  and  most  intellectual  satisfaction  when  the  four  score 
years  are  past  and  mortality  becomes  changed  for  immortality. 

Is  not  this  Hope  a faculty  to  be  cherished  and  to  be  cultivated  ? 
Scientific  men  may  say  what  they  will,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  make 
statements  and  assertions  of  a speculative  nature,  the  mind  is  no  eman- 
ation of  the  brain,  and  consequently  not  depending  upon  it  for  life. 
The  natural  faculty  of  the  mind,  Hope,  tells  us  otherwise,  and  I prefer 
accepting  its  judgment  concerning  the  matter,  which  is,  that  no  faculty 
of  the  mind  will  perish ; and  revelation  makes  the  same  statement. 
Thus  both  revelation  and  the  hnman  mind  agree  when  brought  to  the 
test  of  pure  reason,  and  so  will  nature  and  revelation  in  both  parts  and 
entirety  always  agree,  though  science  and  theology  may  be  opposed  to 
each  other. 

Hope  follows  a man  : nay,  is  in  a man  part  and  parcel  of  himself, 
manifesting  its  influence  to  his  very  last  breath  and  pulsation,  and  when 
all  physical  powers  are  decayed  it  even  leaves  a smile  upon  the  face  of 

the  corPse’  

23.  —The  Bible  recognises  all  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  teach- 
ing us  the  advantage  of  using  them,  and  warning  us  against  the  con- 
sequences of  their  misuse,  which  shows  us  the  adaptation  of  revelation 
to  the  human  mind. 

Amativeness  is  recognised  by  phrenology  as  a faculty  of  the  human 
mind.  The  Bible  gives  us  instruction  as  regards  its  use, — “Be  fruitful, 
and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  tarth.” 

Conjugality,  phrenology  recognises  as  a faculty  of  the  human  mind. 
The  Bible  perceiving  this,  proclaims  “ that  every  man  shall  have  his 
own  wife,  and  every  woman  her  own  husband.” 

Philoprogenitiveness  is  another  faculty  ol  the  mind.  God  promises 
to  increase  it  in  a special  manner  by  “turning  the  hearts  of  the  parents 
to  the  children.” 

Friendship,  its  duty  we  perceive  in  the  Bible,  when  we  are  told  to 
“Love  one  another.” 

Inhabitiveuess  is  beautifully  described  in  the  following  words  : — “If 
I forget  thee,  O ! Jerusalem,  let  my  light  hand  forget  her  cunning.” 
Vitativeness,  we  perceive  in  the  following  quotation  : — “ All  that  a 
man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life.” 

Combativeness,  we  find  its  effect  when  misused  in  the  following 
words: — “As  coals  are  to  burning  coal,  and  wood  to  fire,  so  is  a conten- 
tious man  to  kindle  strife.” 

Destructiveness  being  oftentimes  misused,  we  have  the  command 
given  to  us, — “Thou  shalt  not  kill.” 

Alimentiveness,  its  use  is  thus  told  us. — “And  God  said,  ‘Behold  I 
have  given  thee  every  herb  bearing  seed,  in  every  tree  in  which  is  the 
fruit  of  a tree,  yielding  seed,  to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat.” 

Acquisitiveness  should  derive  satisfaction  from  the  command  to  “lay 
up  for  ourselves  treasure  in  Heaven.”  While  in  regard  to  worldly 
goods  we  are  told  to  “mortify  covetousness.” 

Secretiveness,  its  usefulness  is  acknowledged  thus,- — “A  prudent  man 
concealeth  knowledge,”  while,  “a  fool  uttereth  all  his  mind.” 


ITS  TRUTHFULNESS  AND  USEFULNESS. 


Cautiousness,  we  perceive  in  the  following  verse,  “A  prudent  man 
foreseeth  the  evil  and  hidetli  himself,” 

Approbativeness  is  thus  encouraged, — “Be  good,  and  thou  snalt 

have  praise.”  . . , . t „ 

Sell -esteem  is  niustrated  by  the  woras, — ‘I  am  not  inferior  to  you. 
Firmness,  its  usefulness  is  seen  in  the  following  command  : “Be  ye 

stedfast,  immoveable,  always  abounding  in  the  works  of  the  Lord. 

Conscientiousness  is  very  clearly  denoted  here  : “Rendei  therefore 

to  all  their  due,  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due,  honour  to  whom  hon- 
our is  due.”  , . , , .. 

Hope  is  a faculty  of  the  mind,  which  we  recognise  as  of  the  utmost 
importance.  The  Bible  likewise  recognises  it  as  a chief  instrument  in 
man’s  salvation,  “Tor  we  are  saved  by  hope. 

Veneration  is  clearly  defined  in  the  following  passage,  “ Humble 
yourself  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,”  with  the  encouragement  appended, 
and,  “He  shall  lift  you  up.” 

Benevolence  derives  pleasure  from  the  following  passage  “ Be  ye 
kind  to  one  another,  tender-hearted,  forgiving  one  another.” 

Constructiveness  as  a faculty  of  the  human  mind  is  thus  shown  : — “I 
have  called  BezaleeL,  and  have  filled  him  with  understanding  and  know- 
ledge in  all  manner  of  workmanship,  to  work  in  gold,  in  silver,  and  in 
brass,  and  in  cutting  stones,  to  set  them,  and  in  carrying  timber,  and 
in  all  manner  of  workmanship.” 

Ideality  looks  for  its  complete  satisfaction  in  the  perfection  of 
beauty,  “Out  of  Zion,  the  perfection  of  beauty,  God  hath  shined.” 
Sublimity,  where  will  it  find  anything  to  satisfy  its  longings  like  the 
lollowing  : “The  Lord  reigneth,  He  is  clothed  with  majesty.  The 
floods  have  lifted  up  their  voices.  The  Lord  on  high  is  mightier  than 
the  noise  of  many  waters,  than  the  mighty  waves  of  the  sea.” 

Imitation,  for  its  guidance  we  have  this  passage,  “Follow  not  that 
which  is  evil,  but  that  which  is  good.” 

Mirthfulness  receives  kindly  consideration, — “A  merry  heart  doeth 
good  like  a medicine.” 

Individuality  is  likewise  recognised  as  a faculty  of  the  mind,  and  we 
are  thus  told  its  use,  “Lift  up  thine  eyes  westward;  and  northward, 
and  southward,  and  eastward,  and  behold  it  with  thine  eyes.” 

Herein  we  perceive  twenty-six  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  all  of 
which  we  possess  and  make  use  of,  we  likewise  perceive  how  Scripture 
is  adapted  to  each  faculty.  Making  use  of  a simile  which  I heard  given 
expression  to  by  Lord  O’Neil,  a few  evenings  since,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  reading  a paper  before  the  Victoria  Philosophical  Society.  He 
said  that  “adaptation  of  ways  and  means  to  be  seen  in  the  works  of 
nature,  is  similar  to  a number  of  intricate  locks,  with  keys  suited  for 
each,  and  as  no  sane  man  would  ever  conclude  that  these  keys  were 
accidentally  formed,  no  more  could  we  conclude  that  the  fitness  of 
things  in  nature  is  accidental.”  So,  I would  say  in  regard  to  the 
adaptation  and  fitness  of  the  Bible,  to  the  human  mind,  it  is  so  great 
and  marvellous  that  we  cannot  but  perceive  the  Divine  mind,  in  its 
compilation,  so  clear  that  he  “ who  runs  may  read.” 

<*>0- 

24. — Causality  and  comparison  are  two  faculties  of  the  mind, 
which  are  purely  devoted  to  reasoning. 

An  intelligent  man  will  not  accept  anything  which  does  not  bear  the 
test  of  reason,  but  a man,  be  he  ever  so  intelligent  in  this  respect  may, 
owing  to  the  formation  of  his  mind,  allow  his  reason  to  be  biased  by 
other  faculties,  such  for  instance  as  self-esteem,  which  may  cause  him 
to  believe  himself  to  be  superior  to  all  and  everything  else.  Approba- 
tiveness, if  exceedingly  large,  may  likewise  bias  the  reason,  for  under 
the  guidance  of  this  organ  a man  may  accept  or  reject  theories,  or  pro- 
pagate theories,  as  many  do  more  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  doubtful 
praise  and  admiration  than  because  they  are  reasonable.  Excessive 
cautiousness  oftentimes  interferes  with  the  conclusions  of  the  reasoning 
faculties.  Many  will  stand  shivering  on  the  brink  of  a great  truth,  and 
though  reason  says,  embrace  it,  launch  out  into  the  mighty  ocean  and 
it  will  bear  you  up,  yet  cautiousness  paralyses  the  intelligence,  and 
covers  the  face  with  the  pale  sickly  cast  of  fear.  So  it  is  in  regard  to 
the  many  faculties  of  the  mind,  they  all,  more  or  less,  influence  the 
judgment,  therefore,  though  a man  may  be  pre-eminently  great,  even  a 
gigantic  reasoner  concerning  some  things  which  are  suited  to  his  organ- 
isation, yet,  he  may  be  non  compos  mentis  in  other  matters.  A the- 
ologian, though  his  reasoning  faculties  may  be  great  in  regard  to 
theology,  yet  he  may  have  but  very.-little  power  of  comprehension  in 
regard  to  physical  sciences.  On  the  other  hand,  one  whose  faculties 
may  enable  him  to  be  pre-eminent  in  physiology,  or  geology,  yet, 
owing  to  a deficiency  in  the  faculties  of  spirituality  and  veneration,  may 
have  his  reasoning  faculties  so  biased  and  warped,  as  to  be  completely 
blind  to  what  more  than  ninety-nine  out  of  one  hundred  persons  can 
plainly  perceive. 

The  faculties  of  causality  and  comparison  will  be  exercised  by  every 
intelligent  man  in  the  analyzation  of  truth,  and  if  the  other  faculties 
are  in  harmony  with  the  judgment,  truth  will  be  made  manifest,  both 
clear  and  palpable. 

The  Bible  recognises  these  faculties  in  man,  and  appeals  to  him  by 
calling  upon  him  to  “ prove  all  things  ” ; and  furthermore,  “ Come  let 
us  reason  together,”  says  the  God  of  Christianity. 

The  human  mind  will  not  worship  stocks  or  stones,  will  not  accept 
of  any  religion  as  founded  upon  mere  superstition.  Men  may  do  so 


for  a short  space  under  the  excitement  of  some  of  the  inferior  faculties, 
but  reason  will  soon  assert  its  lawful  sway,  and,  united  with  spirituality 
and  veneration,  will  eventually  do  homage  to  the  true  God,  the  God  of 
Christianity,  who  is  the  only  God,  who  appeals  to  our  reason,  and  whose 
worship  is  most  and  only  suited  to  all  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind. 

Some  may  here  say,  it  Christianity  is  a religion  of  reason  why  is  faith 
so  much  preached  in  the  Bible  ? I have  read  no  portions  of  the  Bible 
where  faith  is  preached,  except  in  combination  with  reasoning.  Paul 
“reasoned  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to  vorne,” 
causing  “ Felix  to  tremble.”  I can  perceive  no  more  faith  necessary 
in  regard  to  theological  matters,  than  we  require  and  make  use  of  in 
ordinary  life,  for  instance,  we  are  told  of  the  existence  of  various 
countries,  and  various  matters  concerning  these  countries,  many  of 
which  are  beyond  reason  and  experience,  the  belief  in  which  requires  a 
large  amount  of  faith,  which  faith  we  have  in  regard  to  them,  and  con- 
sider such  as  reasonable.  Chemistry,  physiology,  astronomy,  and  many 
other  sciences  tell  us  of  things  which  are  as  wonderful,  as  marvellous, 
and  almost  as  miraculous  as  any  statement  to  be  found  within  the 
covers  of  the  Bible,  and  yet  we  believe  them,  looking  upon  them  as 
reasonable.  Faith,  therefore,  is  as  much  a necessity  in  scientific  inves- 
tigation as  it  is  in  the  life  and  development  of  a believer  in  Christ. 

<t>0<c 

25.  — Phrenology  is  now  taking  its  place  as  a powerful  opponent 
to  Atheism,  and  an  upholder  of  the  religion  of  Christianity,  it  is  not 
alone  that  it  defends  Christianity,  it  is  always  striking  some  good  hard 
blows  at  the  very  citadel  of  infidelity.  This  is  as  it  ought  to  be  and  in 
accordance  with  the  fitness  of  things,  for  phrenology  is  built  upon 
nature,  and  does  not  all  nature  proclaim  a God,  a God  to  be 
worshipped,  so  does  phrenology.  Nature  cannot  be  silent,  its  evidence 
is  a matter  of  necessity,  so  it  is  with  all  science  built  upon  truth. 
Where  God  is  not  acknowledged  by  a science,  that  science  cannot 
be  true.  The  science  of  phrenology  is  as  a David,  with  a sling  aud 
stone,  ready  to  rout  and  slay  the  Goliath  infidelity,  the  uncircumcised 
Philistine,  who  has  so  long  defied  the  armies  of  the  living  God,  armies 
who  day  and  night  acknowledge  Him.  These  armies  consist  not  only 
of  human  beings,  whose  minds  may  be  prejudiced,  tainted,  or  pregnant 
with  selfishness  and  viciousness.  All  nature,  the  earth  which  we 
inhabit,  the  universe  with  its  million  tongues,  which  cannot  be  bribed 
or  terrified  into  silence,  to  trickery  or  lies,  unite  with  phrenology  in 
acknowledging  a Deity.  The  smallest  animalcule  of  physiology,  the 
tiniest  atom  of  geology,  the  nebula  ot  astronomy,  and  the  braincell  of 
phrenology  all  are  loud  tongued  in  their  acknowledgment  of  an  infinite 
God.  It  is  a necessity  of  their  nature  to  be  so.  In  order  to  show  the 
position  which  phrenology  has  taken  in  regard  to  theology,  we  give  the 
following  remarks  of  Mr.  Andrew  Dunn,  one  of  the  candidates  for  the 
late  parliamentary  election  for  the  borough  of  Southwark,  he  (Mr. 
Dunn)  having  taken  the  chair  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Plimsoll,  at  a 
lecture  delivered  by  Professor  S.  E.  O’Dell,  on  the  20th  of  October,  at 
the  Church  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  New  Kent  Road,  London.  The 
chairman  said  at  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture—"  I am  glad  to  see  and 
I am  sure  you  all  are,  that  phrenology  as  taught  by  Professor  S.  E. 
O’Dell,  proves  to  us  the  correctness  of  the  great  and  grand  truth  of 
Christianity.  The  lecturer  has  shown  to  us  to-night  with  much  proof 
that  man  has  a spiritual  organization,  the  life  of  which  is  quite  inde- 
pendent of  his  physical  existence,  so  far  as  our  sense  enables  us  to 
judge  of  what  physical  existence  is.  We  have  likewise  been  shown 
that  men  everywhere  worship  God.  We  have  heard  that  this  belief 
is  not  confined  to  peoples  or  tongues,  but  is  universal,  that  it  is  not 
dependent  upon  priestly  teachings,  but  that  it  is  part  of  our  organ- 
ization, for  people  believe  in  it  where  priests  have  never  been.  There 
are  some  who  say  that  the  mind  is  mortal  and  that  there  is  no  God. 
Are  we  to  believe  them  ? No  more  than  we  are  to  believe  the  man  who 
is  colour  blind,  when  he  asserts  that  there  are  no  colours.  There  are 
men  whose  olfactory  nerves  are  such  that  they  cannot  discern  odour. 
Are  We  to  believe  them  if  they  say  to  us,  who  possess  this  sense  of 
smell,  that  we  are  deceived  ? No,  certainly  not.  Now,  if  a man  who  is 
deficient  in  the  faculty  of  spirituality,  or  who  willingly  suppresses  its 
activity,  says  to  us  we  have  no  spiritual  existence,  and  that  there  in  no 
God,  are  we  to  believe  him  ? No,  I am  glad  that  phrenology  is  teaching 
these  principles,  and  that  Professor  S.  E.  O’Dell  sees  his  way  so  clearly 
in  adhering  to  the  good  old  Book.”  These  remarks  were  received  by 
the  audience  with  loud  and  repeated  applause. 

<t»0<x> 

26. — That  phrenology  is  both  truthful  and  useful  is  a fact  which 
is  proved  to  us  over  and  over  again  by  evidence  overwhelming  and 
undoubtable.  Much  of  this  evidence  is  personal  testimony  we  have 
not  to  seek  for,  but  is  voluntaryily  given, and  that  often  by  cultivated 
and  unprejudiced  minds.  The  following  are  a few  statements  made 
within  the  last  few  weeks  which  may  help  to  confirm  the  faith  of  those 
who  may  take  an  interest  in  phrenology,  and  cause  those  to  investi- 
gate it  who  have  not  yet  done  so  : — 

I delivered  a lecture  on  phrenology  at  Woodford  Bridge,  Essex,  on 
October  5th,  when  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Waller,  M.A.,  Vicar,  made  the 
following  remarks  : — “I  have  had  a phrenological  examination.  The 
phrenologist  asked  me  to  sit  in  a chair,  he  asked  me  no  questions 
After  measuring  my  head,  he  commenced  to  write  out  a description  of 
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my  mind.  When  four  sheets  of  large  sized  letter  paper  were  filled  up 
he  gave  them  to  me.  I took  them  home,  and  read  them  to  my  family. 
They  were  perfectly  astonished  at  the  correctness  with  which  my 
character  had  been  delineated.  It  was  not  alone  my  general,  but  my 
peculiar  characteristics  I have  read  the  paper  since,  many  times,  and 
have  derived  great  advantage  from  doing  so.  I give  this  as  another 
proof,  along  with  the  many  we  have  heard  to  night  from  the  lecturer, 
of  the  truthfulness,  and  usefulness  of  phrenology.  I am  sure  you  will 
all  derive  advantage  from  what  you  have  heard.  I know  that  I have 
been  benefited  by  it,  aud  liked  much  the  tone  of  the  lecture.” 

On  October  ioth,  I delivered  another  lecture,  at  St.  George’s, 
Battersea,  when  the  Rev.  T.  Lander,  the  Vicar,  took  the  chair.  He 
stated  that  he  had  had  a phrenological  examination,  and  that,  with 
other  reasons  caused  him  to  accept  phrenology  as  a science  which  will 
be  of  great  benefit.  He  likewise  stated  that  Archbishop  Wheatley 
believed  that  a flat  head  indicated  a dishonest  mind,  or  a mind  prone  to 
dishonesty  ; which  proneness  might  of  course  be  overcome  by  the  other 
faculties.  He  considered  that  the  lecture  would  be  of  use,  more 
especially  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  Sunday  school  teaching. 

On  October  12th,  I delivered  a lecture  in  Gravesend,  F.  B. 
Nettleingham,  Esq.,  ex-Mayor,  in  the  chair.  After  this  lecture  was 
delivered,  the  Rev. — Hoystead  made  a very  lengthy  and  brilliant 
speech  in  favour  of  phrenology,  which  was  enthusiastically  applauded. 
He  remarked  : “ I had  an  examination  from  Professor  O’Dell,  a few 
minutes  before  he  commenced  his  lecture.  All  he  said  was  perfectly 
correct.  It  was  not  alone  my  strong  points,  but  my  weak  points  that 
he  told  me.  That  I will  derive  advantage  if  I follow  out  his  advice, 
and  be  able  to  make  these  weak  points  strong,  I confidently  believe. 
What  has  pleased  me  much  with  the  leefure  to-night  is  to  see  that 
Professor  O’Dell  will  not  allow  scientists  who  tell  us  that  the  existence 
of  the  mind  is  dependent  upon  the  brain,  to  wrest  phrenology  to  their 
aid,  so  as  to  make  use  of  it  for  their  purpose.  They  have  tried  to 
make  use  of  it  for  that  end,  but  we  perceive  to-night,  from  eminent 
authority,  how  great  is  their  failure,  and  we  may  look  upon  them  as 
being  entirely  defeated.  We  have  seen  by  the  able  lecture  that  we  have 
listened  to,  that  the  immortality  of  the  mind,  the  existence  of  a Supreme 
Being,  our  duty  in  acknowledging  and  worshipping  Him,  and  that  in 
accordance  with  the  teachings  of  Christianity  is  clearly  and  definitely 
proved  by  the  science  of  phrenology.” 

It  should  be  a cause  of  rejoicing  to  all  believers  in  phrenology,  that 
we  have  such  splendid  testimony  in  its  favour.  All  the  Christian 
churches  that  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  so,  and  also  many 
Christian  institutions,  such  as  young  men’s  Christian  associations,  like- 
wise benevolent,  philanthropic,  and  temperance  societies,  are  anxious 
to  have  lectures  delivered  upon  this  subject.  Where  phrenology  is  | 
rightly  understood  and  taught,  it  has  an  elevating  effect  upon  the  mind,  j 


27. — Last  week  the  Prince  of  Wales  called  a meeting  of  influential 
people  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  best  method  for  founding  a 
College  for  the  cultivation  of  music.  At  that  meeting  all  the  speakers, 
Mi.  Gladstone  especially,  gave  expression  to  the  idea,  one  might  say, 
the  phrenological  idea,  that  all  people  have  a musical  faculty.  The 
Bishop  of  London  said  some  people  have  it  so  small  as  scarcely  to  be 
able  to  perceive  the  difference  between  one  tune  and  another,  which 
was  his  own  case.  This  bears  out  very  much  the  teachings  of 
phrenology,  and  phrenology  alone  has  laid  it  down  as  an  absolute  fact 
that  musical  ability  does  not  altogether  depend  upon  education  or 
surroundings,  but  upon  natural  ability.  Every  one  has  at  birth  the 
germ  of  musical  capability,  which  germ  differs  very  much,  both  in 
quality  and  quantity. 

It  is  so  small  and  inferior  in  some,  that  though  it  may  be  improved 
through  cultivation,  yet,  it  will  be  always  inferior  and  even  scarcely 
recognizable.  In  others  it  grows  and  keeps  growing,  and  that  in 
opposition  to  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  independent  of  any 
special  effort  to  cultivate  it.  The  faculties  of  music  which  are 
recognized  by  phrenologists  as  tune  and  time  are  discernible  in  the 
formation  of  the  head.  This  enables  the  phrenologist  to  judge  of  the 
strength  of  this  capacity,  so  that  an  individual  may  know  to  what 
extent  musical  ability  is  possessed.  This  faculty  of  the  mind  is  worthy 
of  national  consideration,  because  the  individual,  national,  and  even 
universal  mind,  can  be  so  much  affected  by  it.  Sacred  music  has  at 
all  periods  been  used  for  spiritual  and  moral  cultivation.  By  its  means 
the  lamp  of  reverence  and  adoration  has  been  kept  alight,  and  the  fire 
burning  upon  many  altars.  An  angelic  anthem  announced  the  presence 
of  the  founder  of  Christianity,  and  doubtless  it  had  more  effect  than 
any  literary  or  oratorical  effort.  Therefore,  as  an  aid  to  religion,  as  an  • 
aid  to  morality,  as  an  aid  to  humanizing  and  refining  the  human  mind, 
the  faculty  of  music  should  be  cultivated  by  all.  Especially  parents 
should  develop  this  faculty  in  their  children,  even  from  the  first  dawn 
of  infancy  By  doing  so  they  will  open  a door  to  the  other  faculties 
of  the  mind,  through  which  information  of  a varied  character  can  enter 
with  great  ease  and  facility.  The  effect  of  music  upon  man,  as  a social 
being,  must  be  recognised  as  most  beneficial.  It  cultivates  our 
sympathies,  one  for  another,  and  gives  us  a common  ground  for  unity 
and  harmony,  as  the  Bishop  of  London  says  : Churchists  may  disagree 
about  Liturgy,  forms,  ceremonies,  and,  other  matters,  but  we  borrow 
each  other’s  music.  If  this  faculty  be  cultivated,  it  will  have  a very 


beneficial  effect  upon  a class  of  people  whose  tastes  are  of  a verv  low 
and  debasing  nature,  the  very  existence  of  whom  seems  to  be  a"  blot 
upon  humanity.  Music  will  draw  many  from  dens  of  vice  and  infamy, 
from  low  carousing,  and  debauching  scenes,  infamous  dens,  and 
demoralizing  public  houses.  As  an  instance  of  this,  we  would  mention 
the  crowds  consisting  of  many  of  the  class  we  have  been  describing 
who  attend  nightly  the  Victoria  Coffee  Palace,  London.  No  doubt 
there  is  another  side  to  this,  for  there  is  no  such  thing  in  existence  as 
unmixed  good,  and  it  might  be  pointed  out  that  music  often  takes  the 
lead  in  scenes  of  vice.  Such  is  the  misuse,  not  the  use,  for  which  this 
heavenly  gifted  capacity  was  intended. 

28. — Results.  If  there  is  one  argument  stronger,  more  acceptable 
and  comprehensible  than  another,  to  the  mass  of  thinkers,  it  is  that  of 
results.  If  a number  of  physicians,  each  having  a different  theory  of 
medicine,  attend  a sick  man  and  subject  him  to  different  treatments, 
and  one  eventually  cures  him,  or  if  not  entirely,  yet  allays  his  sufferings 
and  strengthens  his  constitution,  will  not  such  a physician  be  accepted 
in  preference  to  all  others,  on  account  of  the  result  of  his  treatment  ? 
If  thousands  of  people  have  derived  a similar  amount  of  good  from  the 
same  man  should  he  not  be  generally  accepted,  and  rightfully  and 
reasonably  be  proclaimed  the  “good  physician.”  And  why  ? Because 
the  results  of  his  treatment  have  been  satisfactory,  at  least  more  so 
than  all'  the  efforts  of  the  other  physicians.  This  physician  may  not 
give  us  all  we  wish  for ; for  instance  : some  might  wish  their  lives'  pro- 
longed to  an  indefinite  period,  nay,  do  not  want  to  die  at  all.  Others 
would  wish  to  live  absolutely  free  from  all  physical  infirmities,  with 
license  to  live  at  the  same  time  in  opposition  to  all  the  laws  of  health, 
yet,  on  account  of  the  results  being  better  than  the  others,  though  not 
all  some  might  wish,  we  accept  him  as  superior  to  other  physicians. 
This  statement  is  a reasonable  one,  which  must  be  accepted  by  all, 
even  so  must  Christianity  be  accepted  on  account  of  its  results,  though 
such  results  may  not  be  all  and  everything  that  a diversity  of  minds 
would  wish  for. 

I would  place  the  result  of  Christianity,  and  that  of  all  religious 
theories  which  have  ever  at  anytime  taken  the  attention  of  mankind, 
without  the  slightest  fear  of  its  suffering  from  the  comparison,  nay, 
rather  will  it  shine  forth  as  a brilliant  and  life-giving  sun,  extinguishing 
all  other  lights.  All  the  nations  of  the  earth,  who  have  worshipped,  or 
do  worship  other  gods,  and  have  other  theories  of  religion,  not  Chris- 
tian, what  is  their  state  to-day  in  the  race  of  civilization  ? It  must  be 
acknowledged  by  all  honest  thinkers,  whether  such  accept  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  or  not,  that  such  nations^are  very  far  in  the  back  ground, 
when  compared  with  the  civilization  of  Christian  countries. 

Now,  this  is  a statement  suited  to  ordinary  readers,  which  does  not 
require  much  research,  the  slightest  amount  of  histone  knowledge,  such 
as  every  school-boy  possesses,  will  be  sufficient.  I would  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Christian  as  well  as  the  infidel  to  this  argument,  “ the 
results  of  Christianity,”  which  no  amount  of  ingenuity  can  contradict, 
and  what  may  be  said  to  prove  otheiwise,  be  such  language  ever  so 
ornate,  must  of  necessity  be  trickery  and  false. 

The  Bible  has  led  in  the  vanguard  of  civilization,  its  teachings  have 
developed  the  moral,  refining  and  intellectual  faculties  of  men,  who 
have  been  accepted  as  the  heralds,  the  geniuses,  the  brightest  orna- 
ments of  civilized  countries. 

Where  would  Mozart’s  sublime  music  be  without  the  Bible  ? Where 
would  Milton’s  most  exalted  ideas  be  without  the  Bible?  Where 
would  Tennyson’s  most  lofty  and  humanizing  thoughts  be  without  the 
Bible  ? Where  would  the  treasures  of  our  museums  and  galleries  of 
art  be  if  Raphael,  Angelo,  and  Dole  had  not  derived  their  inspirations 
from  the  Bible  ? Where  would  all  our  benevolent,  philanthropie,  'and 
humanizing  institutions  be  without  the  Bible  ? They  all  rest  upon  it 
as  a sure  foundation,  all  have  derived  their  best  and  grandest  ideas 
from  this  great  and  glorious  book.  What,  I would  ask  every  English- 
man, every  thinking  man  no  matter  what  his  nationality  is,  would 
the  writings  of  Shakespeare  be,  if  denuded  of  the  Bible  ? 

A short  time  since  I heard  it  said  that  Herbert  Spencer  was  on  a 
par,  if  not  superior  to  Shakespeare,  as  a student  of  the  human  mind. 
Those  who  have  studied  both,  acknowledge  there  is  more  true  genius, 
more  sterling  honesty,  more  of  the  nobility  of  manhood  in  one  passage 
of  Shakespeare’s,  than  all  the  dark  and  misleading  volumes  of  Herbert 
Spencer’s,  I was  going  to  dignify  it  by  the  title  of  philosophy,  but 
there  can  be  no  philosophy  in  a mind  half  made  up,  which  is  minus  01 
its  very  essence,  the  eternal,  the  immortal  part.  Shakespeare  ha* 
exalted  man,  Herbert  Spencer  has  lowered  and  degraded  him.  Shake 
speare  has  acknowledged  us  to  be  but  a little  lower  than  angels; 
Herbert  Spencer  has  made  us  out  to  be  but  a little  better  than  the 
beasts  which  perish.  How,  I would  ask  all  who  read  Herbert  Spencer's 
writings,  will  such  tend  towards  the  benefit  of  humanity?  Does  he  not 
try  to  deprive  us  of  our  grandest  ideas,  loftiest  thoughts, and  noblest  con- 
ceptions, in  his  efforts  to  shake  our  belief  in  that  Book?  the  results  of 
which  have  been  good,  and  nothing  but  good  in  a superlative  degree. 


ITS  TRUTHFULNESS  AND  USEFULNESS. 
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Mental  Faculties  their  use  and  abuse. 

29.  — Having  shown  with  all  the  brevity  possible,  the  truthfulness 
and  usefulness  of  phrenology,  I will  now  point  out  various  faculties 
of  the  mind,  with  advice  how  to  cultivate  or  restrain  them. 

Concentrativeness,  or  called  by  some  Continuity,  is  a faculty  upon 
which  very  often  the  success  of  a life  depends,  the  use  of  this  faculty 
is  to  enable  us  to  concentrate  the  mind  upon  what  is  before  it,  its 
engagement,  or  occupation  for  the  time,  so  as  to  unite  all  the  faculties 
required  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  us  in  our  comprehension,  or  the 
carrying  out  of  our  undertakings.  When  this  faculty  is  small,  the 
mind  is  divided,  its  attention  is  taken  up  with  many  things,  or  the 
greater  portion  of  it  may  remain  dormant,  thus,  this  want  of  ability  to 
concentrate  the  attention  weakens  mental  efforts.  For  instance,  one 
reads  a book  with  much  earnestness,  and  a strong  desire  to  obtain  all 
the  information  possible  from  its  perusal,  but  owing  to  a deficiency  of 
concentrativeness,  can  only  bring  a small  portion  of  the  mind  to  bear 
upon  it,  therefore,  when  finished  the  reader  is  quite  astonished,  and 
even  annoyed  on  account  of  the  small  amount  of  information  derived. 
To  cultivate  this  faculty,  read  a book  every  morning  for  five,  ten,  or 
fifteen  minutes ; five  minutes  is  enough  for  most  people,  as  too  long 
may  be  injurious.  For  the  time,  you  are  thus  employed,  make  an 
effort  to  forget  everything  else,  bring  all  the  power  of  your  mind  to 
bear  upon  it,  wXh  all  the  determination  and  force  you  can  command, 
this  effort,  each  morning,  for  one  month,  will  bring  concentrativeness 
into  activity,  and  strengthen  it,  so  that  ever  after  you  will  be  enabled 
to  bring  the  whole  of  your  mind,  in  an  united  form,  to  bear  upon  any 
thing  even  at  a moment’s  notice,  and  that  without  any  seeming  effort, 
-rou  can  bring  the  whole  of  your  mind  to  bear  upon  your  book,  enabling 
you  to  grasp  the  ideas  before  you,  thus,  getting  them  impressed  upon 
your  memory,  so  that  you  may  recall  them  when  required.  With  this 
organ  cultivated,  you  will  manifest  more  intelligence  to  carry  out  your 
plans,  and  will  have  more  influence  over  others.  This  is  the  advice 
we  have  often  to  give  to  people,  old  as  well  as  young,  who  have 
suffered  from  what  they  consider  a bad  memory.  This  training  will 
enable  you  to  have  power  over  your  own  mind,  so  that  you  can 
direct  and  keep  your  thoughts  in  any  channel  you  wish,  for  it  is  not  alone 
that  this  training  will  enable  you  to  concentrate  your  thoughts,  but  to 
direct  and  control  them. 

A literary  gentleman  said  to  me,  “Night  was  the  time  that  my  mind 
was  the  busiest,  consequently,  I suffered  much  from  sleeplessness,  but 
since  I have  cultivated  this  faculty  (concentrativeness)  I can  at  any 
moment  call  up  thoughts  and  ideas,  or  cause  my  mind  to  become  a 
complete  blank,  making  every  thought,  whether  of  a pleasant,  or 
unpleasant  nature  to  vanish.  I have  obtained  this  command  over 
myself  by  one  month’s  reading  of  an  historical  book  for  five  minutes 
each  morning,” 

If  you  are  a writer,  a speaker,  a student,  a merchant,  or,  in  fact  any 
other  occupation,  and  find  it  a difficult  matter  to  concentrate  your 
mind  upon  the  subject  or  business  in  hand,  you  will  be  immensely  the 
better  for  cultivating  concentrativeness.  You  meet  a friend  in  the  street 
and  think  you  will  speak  to  him  concerning  some  transaction  of  impor- 
tance that  is  between  you.  With  this  organ  trained,  you  will,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  be  able  to  bend  all  your  thoughts  upon  the  matter, 
while  your  friend’s  thoughts  are  all  scattered,  and  he  can  say  nothing 
better  than  something  about  the  cold,  or  heat  of  the  weather,  or  his 
general  health  ; in  the  meantime  you  transact  your  business  with  him  in 
an  advantageous  manner,  while  he  goes  away  quite  dazed  and  thinking 
what  a marvellous  and  intelligent  man  you  are,  regretting  much  that 
he  has  not  said  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing. 



30.  — Hope,  Is  a faculty  of  the  mind,  upon  which  much  of  the 
success  and  happiness  of  individuals  depend.  Like  all  the  other 
faculties,  it  can  be  cultivated  by  exercise.  When  it  is  deficient,  things 
are  looked  upon  with  gloom  and  foreboding,  this  often  paralyzes  the 
intellect  and  prevents  undertakings  of  importance.  The  mind  is  filled 
with  imaginary  and  utterly  baseless  theories,  which  are  the  cause  of 
much  unhappiness  and  even  misery.  This  frame  of  mind  is  often 
supposed  to  proceed  from  other  sources.  Some  will  say  that  they  are 
gloomy  because  of  their  liver  or  digestive  powers,  which  they  consider 
to  be  out  of  order.  Most  things  are  dark  and  dismal  to  my  mind, 
says  one,  with  hope  small,  and  my  life  is  a complete  burden  which 
I would  get  rid  of,  were  it  not  that  I do  not  possess  sufficient  hope  to 
look  forward  to  another  existence  with  any  degree  of  pleasure. 

Those  who  possess  the  faculty  of  hope  small,  suffer  torments  which 
are  alone  known  to  themselves.  I am  acquainted  with  a man  who  has 
this  faculty  very  small,  he  possesses  an  intelligence  of  a superior 
nature,  he  is  an  honoured  and  recognised  member  of  the  legal  profession.  ■ 
From  the  time  he  started  in  life,  he  has  met  with  more  than  an  ordinary 
amount  of  success,  yet  his  inward  life  is  one  of  cankering  care, 
imaginary  fears,  and  unnecessary  anxieties.  A merchant  has  this  faculty 
small,  with  acquisitiveness  prominent,  he  is  anxious  to  place  out  his 
money  to  advantage,  and  does  so  in  an  intelligent  manner.  This 
gentleman  tells  me  that  he  is  recognized  as  one  whose  transactions  have 
been  very  successful,  yet  he  never  invests  his  money  without  feelings 
of  the  utmost  depression,  which  not  all  the  experience  of  past  success 
has  in  anywise  decreased. 


A Clergyman  says,  I cannot  preach  to  my  congregation  iu  the  hopeful 
manner  which  some  do,  my  life  seems  to  be  a continual  “ fleeing  from 
the  wrath,  to  come,”  There  is  no  resting  place,  no  quiet,  peace,  or 
hopeful  assurance.  A father  says,  I am  constantly  afraid  that  my  boys 
will  turn  out  badly,  and  he  carries  this  idea  with  him,  a life-long  burden. 
A mother  says,  that  cough  means  consumption,  that  pale  face  means 
some  unknown  sickness,  and  that  red  face  means  fever.  A man  sets 
up  in  business,  possessing  the  required  abilities  aud  capital,  likewise 
surrounded  by  circumstances  of  a most  favourable  nature,  but  he  feels 
it  will  be  a failure,  he  may  have  to  turn  bankrupt  or  if  not,  he  will  be 
burned  out.  I will  die  in  pain,  I will  die  in  a poor-house,  I will  die 
from  some  frightful  accident ; that  scaffolding  is  sure  to  fall  just  as  I go 
uuder  it ; that  bridge  is  sure  to  break  when  I am  crossing  it  ; a collision 
is  sure  to  take  place  when  I am  travelling ; or  the  boiler  will  burst 
when  I go  upon  my  next  trip.  These  thoughts  are  common  to  mankind 
who  have  this  faculty  of  hope  deficient,  and  more  especially  when 
cautiousness  is  large.  Here  we  give  just  a glimpse  ot  the  sorrows 
and  burdens  which  many  have  unnecessarily  to  bear.  Some  cannot 
bear  the  burden,  and  end  it  by  suicide,  others  after  bearing  it  for  many 
years,  at  last  find  themselves  in  a lunatic  asylum.  Our  happiness  or 
misery  does  not  depend  so  much  as  we  suppose  upon  outward  circum- 
stances, but  on  the  formation  of  the  mind. 

When  you  find  that  this  organ  requires  to  be  cultivated,  you  can  do 
so  by  bringing  it  into  activity,  and  strengthening  it  by  exercise.  With 
a resolute  effort  of  your  will,  look  as  much  as  you  can  to  the  bright  side 
of  things,  thinking  more  of  success  and  less  of  failure,  surround  your- 
self with  all  things  that  will  encourage  happy  and  cheeiful  thoughts,  in 
fact,  do  everything  which  your  intelligence  may  tell  you  will  cullivate 
this  faculty  of  hope.  The  man  who  has  hope  large  is  a rich  man,  rich 
in  contentment,  in  true  happiness,  though  he  may  be  poor  in  all 
things  else,  while  he  who  has  it  small,  though  rich  in  worldly  gear, 
is  poor  indeed. 

«*>©<«> 

31.— Destructiveness  is  a faculty  of  the  mind,  concerning  which 
there  is  but  little  knowledge,  except  to  the  student  of  the  human  mind, 
and  that  little  possessed  is  often  erroneous.  Some  people  think  that 
this  faculty  is  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  killing,  or  destroying,  and 
that  criminals,  more  especially  murderers,  must  possess  it  large.  A 
man  may  be  a murderer  yet  possess  this  faculty  small,  while  another 
possessing  it  large  might  be  a benefactor  to  his  race.  The  legitimate^ 
use  of  this  faculty  is  to  give  steady  determination,  energy,  and  force  of  ' 
character.  The  man  who  is  possessed  of  it  will  not  shrink  from 
difficulties,  he  will  overcome  them,  breaking  down  barriers  and 
trampling  upon  difficulties  of  all  kinds.  Men  of  the  people,  men  who 
sway  an  influence,  men  who  have  been,  or  may  be  great  reformers 
require  this  faculty.  Martin  Luther  had  destructiveness  large, 
according  to  his  portrait  ; while  Melaucthon  had  it  small.  Luther 
was  ever  in  the  front  of  the  battle.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  human 
or  earthly  foes,  he  need  fight  with  the  devil,  as  he  did  in  his  cell, 
who  was  in  all  likelihood  called  up  by  the  very  heat  and  frenzy  of  his 
(Luther’s)  desire  to  encounter  the  enemy  of  our  race. 

One  with  conscientiousness  large,  and  destructiveness  small  may  see 
a wrong,  but  will  not  go  to  much  trouble  to  set  it  right  ; so  it  is  with 
many,  faults  and  failings,  wrongs  and  injustice  are  plainly  seen  and 
mentally  condemned,  they  make  but  little  effort  to  set  things  right, 
whereas  a man  with  conscientiousness  and  destructiveness  large  is  a 
true  reformer  : for  he  will  not  alone  be  indignant  at  wrong,  but  make 
an  effort  to  set  it  right.  “Be  just  and  fear  not”  will  be  the  motto  of 
men  who  will  nail  their  colours  to  the  mast,  but  they  will  be  equally 
ready  to  haul  them  down  again  at  the  dictates  of  conscientiousness, 
though  all  the  world  may  ridicule  and  brand  them  as  cowards  for  doing 
so.  We  perceive  here  that  when  the  faculty  of  destructiveness  is  large 
in  conjunction  with  the  moral  faculties,  it  adds  to  the  strength  of  the 
moral  powers.  Those  who  find  themselves  morally  inclined  but  lacking 
the  ability  to  carry  out  their  good  intentions  and  purposes,  should  see 
if  their  weakness  is  not  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  this  faculty. 

Destructiveness  gives  force  to  the  mental  power.  Your  plans  are 
good,  and  oh  ! how  bright  and  glowing  have  been  your  hopes  for  the 
last  five,  ten,  or  twenty  years,  yet  your  plans  have  not  been  attempted, 
— some  attempted,  but  not  developed,  few  have  been  carried  out  to 
the  end.  They  have  been  nipped  in  the  bud,  blasted,  blighted,  for 
want  of  determination,  and  you  have  only  the  withered  leaves  to  look 
at, — no  fruit. 

Twenty  years  a soldier,  has  not  made  one  step  out  of  the  ranks. 
Twenty  years  behind  the  counter  without  promotion  in  that  time. 
Twenty  years  connected  with  the  law,  and  has  not  had  an  increase  of 
even  one  client  in  each  year.  Twenty  years  in  the  ministry,  and  has 
not  added  twenty  to  the  church.  Twenty  years  in  business  and  has 
not  added  twenty  pounds  to  his  income.  Twenty  years  at  the  bench, 
and  the  apprentices  are  getting  ahead  of  him.  Twenty  years  a 
Christian,  neither  faith,  grace,  nor  virtue  increased  twenty,  or  even 
two  per  cent.  It  is  possible  that  much  of  the  want  of  success  is  owing 
to  the  faculty  of  destructiveness  being  so  small.  In  order  to  cultivate 
this  faculty,  after  finding  it  is  deficient,  and  how  much  it  interferes 
with  your  success,  you  should  undergo  the  following  course  of  training 
for  about  two  months  : — Tie  some  tape  or  twine  to  your  finger,  and  as 
you  do  so  remember  that  it  is  to  keep  before  your  mind  that  you  are 
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in  all  your  actions  to  show  more  determination,  energy  and  force,  and 
that  so  long  as  your  conscience  and  judgment  guide  you  right,  vou 
are  not  to  shrink  nor  give  way  an  inch  for  any  one,  or  any  purpose. 
Go  into  places  where  you  will  meet  with  opposition,  listen  to,  and 
if  possible  join  in  the  debates,  court  argument  of  every  nature.  If  you 
do  this  with  judgment,  while  you  are  immensely  benefiting  yourself 
you  need  not  offend  others.  After  two  months  of  this  training  you 
can  throw  your  string  away,  for  you  will  find  the  executive  power  so 
strong  that  it  will  act  naturally  of  itself. 


32. — Acquisitiveness  : None  can  deny  that  this  is  a faculty  of 

the  human  mind,  nor  the  greatness  of  its  importance.  Its  deficiency 
is  often  the  cause  of  innumerable  troubles,  such  as  poverty,  want,  and 
all  its  attendant  miseries,  to  which  crime  is  often  times  attached. 
There  are  some  possessing  this  faculty  small  to  whom  you  may  preach 
thrift  continually,  without  making  them  thrifty.  No  matter  how  large 
the  sum  is,  that  they  receive  when  starting  in  life,  they  run  through 
and  squander  it  in  the  most  reckless  manner.  These  people  find 
themselves  involved  in  poverty,  suffering  all  its  pangs,  which  may  last 
for  yeafrs,  until  they  receive  another  large  sum  of  money.  Now,  we 
might  expect  that  suffering  and  experience,  two  great  teachers,  would 
teach  them  a lesson  in  thrift,  but  no,  the  faculty  of  acquisitiveness  being 
small,  they  cannot  keep,  but  must  soon  run  through  their  money. 
We  have  come  across  people  who  have  wasted  fortune  after  fortune. 
They  are  constantly  borrowing,  and  are  continually  in  debt.  We  have 
always  perceived  that,  they  possess  this  faculty  small.  We  often  say  to 
such,  you  will  never,  except  this  faculty  is  cultivated,  accumulate 
sufficient  to  place  you  in  a position  of  independence.  You  may  acquire 
money,  either  by  .your  head  or  hands,  even  abundantly,  but  you  will 
not  keep  it.  So  it  is,  there  are  many  toiling,  and  getting,  and 
resolving  to  keep,  but  brittle  and  breakable  are  their  resolutions.  It 
is  not  for  want  of  firmness,  for  they  may  be  firm  in  other  things  ; it  is 
not  for  the  want  of  a desire  to  become  independent,  for  many  are  often 
set  down  to  be  extremely  so.  It  is  not  owing  to  luxuriously  disposed 
minds,  for  many  of  them  utterly  ignore  these  things,  yet,  they  may 
surround  themselves  with  many  things  unsuited  to  their  means  because 
they  cannot  keep.  They  must  spend,  in  fact,  they  have  not  the 
keeping  faculty.  To  such  we  would  say,  cultivate  acquisitiveness  for 
your  own  sake,  and  those,  if  any,  who  may  be  dependent  upon  you. 
Calculate  what  your  income  is,  calculate  what  your  expenditure  is, 
how  much  for  necessaries,  and  how  much  for  luxuries,  then  calculate 
what  luxuries  you  are  willing  to  dispense  with,  and  how  much  you 
will,  in  this  manner,  be  able  to  save.  Put  by  daily,  weekly,  monthly, 
or  quarterly,  in  accordance  to  the  manner  in  which  you  receive  your 
income,  the  amount  settled  and  resolved  upon.  Do  this  for  twelve 
months,  and  you  will  have  half  the  battle  fought.  Do  it  for  two  years, 
and  the  faculty  of  acquisitiveness  will  be  then  cultivated,  so  that  you 
will  be  a thrifty  man,  and  eventually  become  wealthy,  or  comparatively  j 
so.  Do  not  lay  the  money  by  as  some  do  for  a special  purpose,  in 
doing  so,  you  cultivate  the  faculty  connected  with  the  purpose.  After  j 
the  faculty  is  cultivated  you  may  think  of  the  purpose  and  use  for  ! 
which  the  money  is  intended  or  hoarded  up.  Money  hoarded  for  its 
own  sake  is  the  act  of  a miser.  A word  of  warning  here,  do  not  over 
cultivate  it.  One  with  this  faculty  small,  over  cultivated  it,  and  now 
the  great  end  and  aim  of  his  life  is  accumulating  money.  For  the  last 
thirty  years  he  has  lought  against  and  trampled  upon  every  other  part 
of  his  mind,  which  did  not  tend  towards  £ s.  d.  Once  he  believed  in 
conscientiousness,  now,  he  would  forswear  it  a hundred  times  a day — 
for  money.  Once,  he  was  benevolent  and  gave  alms,  now,  he  wishes 
he  had  them  all  back  again.  Once,  he  loved  and  cherished  his  wife, 
children  and  home,  his  principal  happiness  being  in  supplying  their 
wants  and  contributing  to  their  comfort,  now,  they  are  burdens,  half 
fed,  half  clad,  and  half  housed.  Once,  he  had  friends,  and  used 
hospitality,  now,  they  are  an  expense,  he  will  have  none  of  them. 
Once,  he  respected  art,  science,  literature  ; in  a word  all  that  represents 
mind,  now,  if  such  do  not  mean  money  they  are  superfluous,  and  their 
representatives  are  idle,  strolling  vagabonds.  Once,  he  thought  if  he 
had  only  money  enough  to  live  away  from  smoke  and  city  smells,  to 
live  where  there  are  green  fields  and  scented  flowers,  where  there  are 
singing  birds  and  blue  skies,  where  there  are  sea-sands,  high  cliffs, 
and  ocean  waves,  now,  there  is  nothing  so  sweet,  so  sublime  to  him, 
with  his  grey  hairs,  and  furrowed  brow,  his  trembling  limbs,  tottering 
over  the  grave,  as  adulterating  his  goods,  cheating  his  customers, 
counting  his  cash,  thinking  these  things  wise,  and  all  things  else 
foolishness  and  rubbish.  Herein  we  see  the  injurious  effect  of  large 
acquisitiveness. 



33- — Approbativeness  is  a faculty,  and  an  important  element  of 
the  human  mind,  which  goes  very  much  in  the  forming  of  character. 

If  this  ingredient  is  in  excess,  or  comparatively  absent,  such  is  plainly 
discernible.  Its  manifestation  will  be  most  seen  when  acting  in  con- 
junction with  other  faculties,  though  when  this  faculty  is  exceedingly 
active,  it  seems  to  act  independently  of  all  motives,  except  that  of 
eliciting  the  approbation  of  others,  f have  known  people  with  large 
reasoning  faculties,  acting  as  very  fools,  and  stooping  to  do  the  silliest  | 
and  lowest  things  to  gratify  this  faculty,  to  gain  a little  ovaise,  a little 


admiration,  no  matter  from  whom  or  for  what.  Such  may  behind, 
complaisant,  bending,  not  from  kindness,  nor  benevolence— very  little 
of  which  they  possess — but  for  the  purpose  of  winning  admiration. 
Whether  they  are  in  the  quietness  of  their  own  homes,  travelling  in  a 
public  conveyance,  or  walking  in  a public  thoroughfare,  they  talk  their 
loudest,  and  oftentimes  with  feigned  voices,  full  of  affectation,  at  the 
same  time  looking  round  in  expectation  of  admiring  listeners.  If  they 
possess  language  large,  they  are  complete  bores  in  their  conversation. 
“I”  is  the  principal  letter  made  use  of,  and  the  most  prominent  idea 
brought  before  you.  If  they  possess  large  marvellousness  you  will  be 
told  of  many  wonderful  things  connected  with  their  personal  history. 
They  were  sick,  and  no  one  was  ever  so  sick,  and  recovered.  When 
they  got  married  there  never  was,  and  never  could  be,  such  a wedding. 
Their  children  are  not  common  like  others.  Wherever  they  go,  they 
are  in  misery,  till  they  parade  themselves  and  their  belongings  before 
their  neighbours,  thinking  that  they  will  thus  win  their  admiration, 
instead  of  doing  so,  they  constantly  put  themselves  in  a position  of 
ridicule,  filling  their  neighbours  and  acquaintances  with  disgust. 
Busybodies  and  scandal-mongers,  have  very  often  large  approbativeness, 
and  all  their  silly  talk  is  to  gratify  this  faculty.  If  destructiveness  is 
large  in  such  a head,  when  approbativeness  is  offended  they  will  be 
spiteful  and  malicious.  These  people  are  to  be  pitied,  for  they  possess 
a formation  of  mind  causing  themselves  as  well  as  others,  much  unhap- 
piness. People  with  low-type  heads  and  approbativeness  large  will 
seek  for  admiration  in  the  tavern  and  low  pot-houses,  as  being  the 
biggest  drunkards,  the  biggest  swearers,  the  biggest  liars,  cheaters, 
swindlers,  and  bullies.  It  is  a fact,  and  no  libel,  that  there  are  men 
who  absolutely  boast  of  their  abilities  in  these  accomplishments.  I 
have  seen  bets  made  by  many  of  these  boasters  upon  who  could  swear 
the  best  (worst),  drink  the  best,  and  use  the  most  corrupt,  foul,  and 
immoral  language.  Many  of  these  men,  whose  heads  I examined  had 
large  approbativeness  in  connection  with  coarse  animal  passions.  I 
saw  a man  killing  with  a gun  a number  of  tame  pigeons,  after  doing  so, 
he  anxiously  looked  for  applause  and  obtained  it.  Having  examined 
his  head  he  had  approbativeness  large.  This  man  was  educated  in  one 
of  our  principal  colleges,  and  filled  a position  of  responsibility.  I saw 
two  men  fighting  in  a ring,  which  was  formed  by  a number  of  brutal 
looking  characters.  It  was  not  a prize  fight,  they  were  fighting  because 
of  the  approbation  they  received.  If  there  were  no  lookers  on  there 
would  be  no  fighting.  I saw  a great  General  arrive  in  Portsmouth 
lately,  he  came  direct  from  the  slaughter-field.  His  eye  was  bright  with 
pleasure,  for  the  people  cheered  him,  deputations  waited  upou  him, 
newspapers  loudly  blew  their  trumpet  tongues  in  praise  of  his  mighty, 
though  to  many  thinking  minds,  questionable  deeds.  Even  his  Queen 
honoured  him  with  an  invitation.  This  man  had  the  faculty  of  appro- 
bativeness large.  If  there  were  no  expectation  of  applause  from  the 
press,  from  deputations,  from  Queen,  from  country,  there  would  have 
been  no  slaughter,  nor  its  attendant  glories,  in  the  form  of  widows, 
orphans,  and  dismantled  homes,  and  the  other  virtues  inseparable  from 
war,  for  were  it  not  a virtue,  a civilized  and  Christian  people  would  not 
applaud. 

The  faculty  of  approbativeness  being  legitimately  and  intelligently 
used,  is  oftentimes  an  incentive  to  useful  and  even  noble  actions.  Praise 
for  good  actions,  the  praise  of  the  intelligent  is  worth  much.  Is  not 
the  approbation  of  the  orphan,  the  widow,  the  afflicted,  the  poor,  and 
the  suffering,  whether  individuals,  or  communities,  to  be  treasured  ? 
Here  we  see  the  injurious,  as  well  as  the  beneficial  effect  of  this  faculty, 
both  to  individuals  and  nations. 


34. — Comparison  is  a faculty  of  the  human  mind  which  gives  us 
ability  to  compare  one  thing  with  another.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
most  trifling  matters  would  be  very  limited  without  it.  It  is  one  of  the 
principal  reasoning  organs.  The  influence  of  this  faculty  is  inter- 
woven with  most,  if  not  all,  our  thoughts.  All  knowledge  is  of  a 
comparative  nature,  therefore  most  words  we  make  use  of  are  compara- 
tive, such  as  good,  bad,  nice,  ugly,  straight,  crooked,  tall,  short. 
If  this  ability  to  compare  was  minus  in  the  composition  of  our  minds, 
our  knowledge  would  be  very  limited  indeed.  Seeing  the  great  use- 
fulness of  this  faculty  concerning  the  influence  it  has  oyer  our  own 
individual  mind,  we  should  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  it  from  a 
useable  point  of  view.  In  children  this  faculty  may  be  cultivated  at  a 
very  early  age  by  teaching  them  the  relative  difference  between  one  thing 
and  another.  When  you  teach  a chdd  the  difference  between  big  and 
little,  and  the  various  degrees  of  bulk,  you  are  cultivating  comparison, 
but  when  you  teach  a child  measurement,  the  number  of  inches  or 
feet  of  au  object,  you  are  cultivating  the  organ  of  size.  All  scientific 
men  especially,  as  well  as  those  who  are  engaged  in  mental  pursuits, 
require  this  faculty  large  and  active.  Many  foibles  exist  in  social  life, 
owing  to  the  misuse  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 
When  phrenology  becomes  better  known,  these  foibles  which  are  some- 
times of  a provoking  and  injurious  nature,  will  become  less  One  with 
this  faculty  large,  but  with  little  judgment  in  its  use,  will  make  con- 
stant mistakes  in  recognizing  people.  On  account  of  some  similarity 
in  a nose,  an  eye,  or  a- figure,  they  assert  with  the  greatest  confidence 
that  they  have  seen  so  and  so,  whom  at  the  time  you  know  to  be  dead 
or  a thousand  miles  away.  Another  cannot  go  out  without  seeing  the 
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Prince  of  Wales,  some  member  of  the  Royal  Family,  some  noted  mem. 
ber  of  Parliament,  a literary  man,  or  theatrical  star.  These  people 
take  the  resemblance  fot  the  reality,  being  led  astray  by  the  faculty 
of  comparison.  Such  a person  in  a law  court  might  conscientiously 
swear  an  honest  man's  life  away.  In  fact  such  was  nearly  the  case  in 
regard  to  the  now  notorious  Galley,  who  was  sentenced  to  be  executed 
for  murder  upon  the  evidence  of  one  who  swore  that  she  saw  him  com- 
mit the  deed,  when  afterwards  it  was  clearly  proved  he  was  many  miles 
away.  Galley  after  suffering  many  years  transportation,  received  a par- 
don for  what  he  did  not  do,  likewise  one  thousand  pounds  from 
government,  as  a recompense  for  his  sufferings.  This  witness  possibly 
had  large  comparison,  and  took  a resemblance  for  the  man  himself. 

I was  in  a court  of  justice  lately  where  a man  swore  that  he  saw  the 
prisoner  in  a certain  place,  when  fully  six  persons  swore  he  was  some- 
where else.  This  witness  had  no  reason  for  stating  ought  but  the 
truth.  He  possessed  the  faculty  of  comparison  large,  which  would 
cause  him  to  take  copies  and  likenesses  for  originals. 

Phrenology  would  be  found  very  useful  in  courts  of  law,  in  order  to 
find  out  from  the  formation  of  the  head,  if  witnesses  were  liable  to  be 
led  astray  by  any  of  the  mental  faculties.  This  faculty  of  comparison 
will  be  found  very  useful  to  literary  men  and  orators,  by  enabling  them  i 
to  illustrate  their  ideas  with  stories,  anecdotes  and  parables.  Most 
popular  speakers  owe  their  popularity  to  the  usefulness  of  this  faculty, 
for  many  will  scarcely  understand  a mere  statement,  be  it  ever  so 
simple,  but  when  you  introduce  a story  they  are  all  attention,  and  dull 
eyes  brighten  up  with  understanding.  I have  listened  to  people  who 
possess  this  faculty  large,  speaking  by  the  hour  in  ordinary  conversa- 
tion, or  what  should  be  so,  for  you  cannot  call  that  conversation  where 
one  has  all  the  talk.  Immediately  you  start  a subject,  they  have  a 
story  to  illustrate  your  remarks.  They  know  a person  exactly  similar,  or 
circumstances  just  the  same,  and  they  tell  you  all  about  it,  and.  when 
finished,  they  illustrate  their  illustrations,  ad  libitum.  On  and  on  they 
go,  spoiling  the  pleasure  and  conversation  of  the  evening.  Were  it  not 
that  it  wrould  bring  them  into  ridicule,  they  would  enquire  of  you  what 
was  the  subject  under  discussion,  as  they  were  lost  in  their  illustra- 
tions, and  had  actually  forgotten  what  they  had  been  talking  about. 



35. — Benevolence  is  a faculty  of  the  human  mind,  distinct  from 
all  others.  From  it  flows  all  that  we  know  of  that  Divine  element 
which  we  understand  by  the  name  of  love  and  charity.  That  charity 
which  covereth  a multitude  ot  sms,  which  is  not  puffed  up,  which  is 
not  unkind,  which  seeketh  not  its  own.  That  love  which  is  not  the 
love  of  parent,  which  is  not  the  love  of  hu  band,  wife,  friend,  or  sex, 
but  is  immeasurably  above  them  all,  for  it  embraces  all,  and  more. 
Benevolence  confines  itself  not  to  the  narrow  bounds  of  home,  or 
town,  or  class,  or  country.  It  is  not  even  confined  to  nationalities ; it 
is  world  wide.  Its  influence  is  not  confined  to  humanity,  it  feels 
compassion  for  the  smallest  insect.  Benevolence  is  a faculty  of  the 
human  mind  that  unites  us  to  the  Deity  more  than  all  the  other 
faculties,  for  it  is  “His”  chief  attribute,  if  there  be  a chief.  While  a 
man  possesses  this  faculty  he  cannot  be  bad,  common,  or  unclean, 
though  in  all  things  else  he  be  deficient  and  found  wanting.  Benevo- 
lence is  one  of  the  few  if  not  the  only  faculty  of  the  human  mind  which 
is  not  tainted  with  selfishness.  There  are  philosophers  who  teach  that 
all  a man's  acts  must  be  selfish.  This,  one  might  believe,  it  benevo- 
lence was  not  a faculty  of  the  human  mind.  This  faculty  causes  action 
for  the  benefit  of  others,  without  a thought  of  recompense.  One 
might  easily  illustrate  this  statement  by  pointing  out  examples  ol  self- 
denying  acts,  amounting  to  sublime  heroism.  Such  deeds  are  so 
numerous,  the  cloud  of  witnesses  so  great,  that  no  tongue  can  tell 
their  mighty  work,  carried  out  for  the  sole  purpose  of  benefiting  others. 
Generations  past,  present,  and  to  come,  have  and  will  derive  advantage 
from  the  deeds  acted  under  the  guidance  of  this  faculty.  When  we  find 
man  with  this  faculty  large,  be  he  rich,  or  poor,  we  should  highly 
esteem  him. 

There  are  men  and  women  who  under  the  guidance  of  this  organ 
have  deprived  themselves  of  many  pleasures  and  enjoyments  connected 
with  youth  and  age,  in  order  to  do  good  to  their  fellows,  in  Sunday 
Schools  they  teach  rude,  unruly,  and  ungainly  children.  In  Mission 
Halls,  held  in  railway  arches  and  back  slums,  these  benevolent  people 
are  to  be  seen  trying  to  educate  black,  grimy,  and  coarse  minded 
people  smelling  of  rank  tobacco,  and  poisoning  the  air  with  their 
heavy  breaths.  You  will  see  this  faculty  large  in  people  who,  without 
recompense,  visit  hospitals,  those  living  charnel  houses  where  disease 
in  its  most  loathsome  form  is  to  be  seen,  running  the  risk  of  breathing 
in  the  contagion  of  foul  diseases.  I have  seen  them  in  filthy,  dark, 
and  gruesome  streets,  surrounded  by  the  vile  and  criminal,  men  and 
women,  exhorting  with  words  of  the  sublimest  tone,  thus  snatching 
many  from  the  prison  and  the  gallows,  drink,  and  something  worse. 

This  is  what  the  faculty  of  benevolence  causes  men  to  do,  men  whose 
courage  and  self-denial  are  such  that  if  they  chose  they  might  amass 
fortunes,  obtain  high  places,  pillars,  monuments,  and  Victoria  crosses, 
titles  of  knighthood  and  nobility.  If  these  young  men,  armies  of  whom 
are  in  London,  wanted  somewhat  for  themselves,  surely  there  are 
many  more  agreeable  ways  open  for  them  than  teaching  in  hospitals, 
or  preaching  in  streets.  They  will  receive  no  Victoria  cross,  Order  of 
the  Bath,  nor  knighthood,  for  such  work.  The  actions  of  the  faculty 


benevolence  or  the  good  that  may  be  done  by  it  is  not  recognised  by 
the  State.  The  action  of  the  other  faculties  is  oiten  mistaken  for 
benevolence,  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  people  do  acts  which  are  iu 
themselves  kind  and  beneficial  from  purely  selfish  motives,  without  the 
slightest  feeling  of  benevolence.  One  may  give  all  his  goods  to  teed 
the  poor,  and  even  his  body  to  be  burnt,  and  yet  not  be  possessed  of 
charity  (benevolence).  These  people  may  be  great  reformers,  teachers 
of  good  doctrines,  and  in  every  way  benefactors  of  mankind,  earning 
the  name  of  philanthropists,  and  yet  possess  the  organ  of  benevolence 
small.  All  their  actions  proceed  from  opponent  organs,  even  the 
lowest  and  most  selfish.  This  faculty  acts  in  various  ways  according 
to  the  combination  of  faculties  it  excites.  I saw  one  man  knocking 
another  down,  “Why  did  you  do  this?”  I enquired,  “because”  he 
replied,  “he  was  ill-treating  this  cripple,”  thus  did  benevolence  bring 
destructiveness  into  activity  to  chastise  the  man.  When  this  faculty 
is  small,  there  will  be  no  reai  kindness,  but  harshness  both  in  word 
and  action.  The  most  prominent  idea  will  be  sell,  and  all  actions  will 
be  for  its  gratification. 

* *a>!sjl<s*  — 

36.  — Secretiveness.  The  legitimate  use  of  this  faculty  is  to 

enable  us  to  restrain  the  manifestation  of  our  thoughts  and  actions, 
when  doing  such  will  be  proper  and  to  our  advantage.  There  are  very 
many  things  in  connection  with  our  everyday  existence,  be  they  ever  so 
good  in  themselves,  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  publish  from  the 
housetops. — Secretiveness  enables  us  to  withhold  with  wise  discretion 
our  affairs  from  others.  It  is  very  injurious  to  possess  this  faculty 
small.  Where  this  is  the  case,  we  have  the  foolish  talker,  the  silly 
babbler,  the  retailer  of  stories,  the  intermeddler,  and  oftentimes  the 
backbiter.  These  people  must  talk,  must  relate  all  they  know,  what 
they  haveseeD,  and  what  they  have  heard,  and  at  times  what  they  have 
not  seen,  and  what  they  have  not  heard.  This  talk  is  often  put  down 
to  malice,  no  doubt  it  may  seem  to  be  so,  but  where  it  comes  from 
want  of  this  faculty,  the  talk  is  not  all  censorious  in  its  nature.  People 
known  as  open-minded  and  candid,  deficient  in  reserve,  either  in  manner 
or  words  have  this  faculty  small.  It  is  truly  astonishing  when 
persons  have  a glaring  fault  of  this  nature,  which  is  a thorn  in  their  side 
all  their  life,  and  worse  than  that,  it  is  a bunch  of  nettles  with  which 
they  sting  and  scourge  others,  even  at  times  those  they  think  most  of, 
and  love  best,  that  they  make  very  little  effort  to  correct  the  fault,  to 
strengthen  the  weak  point  in  their  character. 

When  the  faculty  ot  secretiveness  is  large,  we  perceive  cunning, 
craft,  double-dealing,  and  mystery.  There  will  be  a pleasure  felt  in  all 
work  or  an  underhanded  nature.  Things  simple  and  inoffensive,  even 
things  good  and  deserving  of  praise,  will  be  made  a secret  of,  and 
enjoyed  as  such.  Most  politicians  think  this  faculty  requisite,  and 
cultivate  it.  Generally  speaking  they  think  it  the  proper  thing  to 
deceive  each  other,  and  the  people.  How  seldom  do  they  m.ike  a 
promise,  or  an  announcement  in  clear  definite  language.  They  speak, 
as  did  the  oracles  of  old,  leading  you  to  read  two  ways.  This  faculty 
is  required  by  novelists,  to  enable  them  to  spread  some  simple  secret, 
which  could  be  clearly  related  upon  one  page,  over  three  volumes. 
There  are  many  who  fail  in  this  class  of  literature  owing  to  the 
deficiency  of  this  organ.  I am  acquainted  with  a gentleman  having 
secretiveness  large,  even  to  a disease,  for  any  organ  that  is  mv! 
active  is  liable  to  disease,  and  his  actions  are  m > t peculiar,  ausmg 
much  astonishment  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  resides.  Inside 
his  house  he  is  most  mysterious  in  all  his  actions.  He  has  three  bed- 
rooms for  his  own  use,  and  his  great  desire  is,  that  ne one  shall  know 
where  he  sleeps.  He  will  go  into  one  room,  shut  the  door,  and 
immediately  after  go  into  the  other,  and  from  that  to  the  third.  If  he 
thinks  anyone  knows  he  is  there  he  will  go  back  again.  One  morning 
after  looking  for  him  in  all  the  rooms,  he  was  found  sleeping  under  the 
bed.  There  is  scarcely  a crevice  in  the  house,  from  the  roof  to  the 
cellar,  that  he  has  not  made  a hiding  place  of,  for  trifling  as  well  as 
important  things.  He  has  sat  at  the  table  with  his  own  family  so 
disguised  that  he  was  not  recognized  for  some  time.  This  disguise  he 
would  wear,  going  among  the  neighbours,  making  inquiries  about 
himself  and  his  household.  He  tries  to  go  in  and  out  without  anyone 
knowing  it,  when  he  is  out,  nothing  seems  to  please  him  so  much  as  to 
arouse  the  suspicion  of  all  the  police  he  comes  across,  by  the  stealthy 
manner  in  which  he  walks.  When  he  goes  to  a public  assembly  he 
gets  into  a corner,  looks  at  his  neighbour  suspiciously,  then  doubles 
himself  up  as  small  as  he  can,  so  that  he  will  not  be  noticed,  If  he  is 
asked  the  time  of  the  day,  spoken  to  about  the  weather,  or  enquiries 
made  about  his  general  health,  he  will  look  at  you  with  suspicion,  and 
answer  with  evasion.  If  he  be  acquainted  with  you,  he  thinks  you 
must  have  a secret,  and  wants  to  know  it,  likewise  that  your  principal 
anxiety  is  to  discover  his  secrets.  He  is  like  that  Louis  who  would 
have  burnt  his  cap  if  it  were  acquainted  with  the  secrets  inside  his  head. 
Inside  of  lunatic  asylums  there  are  many  troublesome  patients,  whose 
only  mental  derangement  is  diseased  secretiveness. 

<*>^<I> 

37.  — Ideality  is  a mental  faculty  which  possesses  much  influence 
over  the  mind,  giving  tone  to  man’s  thoughts  and  actions.  Where 
this  faculty  is  large  there  will  be  refinement,  and  a liking  for 
what  is  of  a cultivated  nature,  with  an  objection  to  all  that  is  anywise 
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bordering  upon  the  coarse  or  rough.  Other  faculties  may  to  a certain 
extent  supply  the  deficiency  of  ideality,  yet,  will  not  answer  as  a 
satisfactory  substitute  for  the  faculty  itself.  When  a man  is  blind,  his 
ear  assists  him  to  keep  clear  of  cars,  and  other  dangers  of  the  streets, 
thus  doing  duty  for  the  eyes.  So  far  will  one  faculty  of  the  mind  act 
as  a substitute  for  another.  There  are  men.  who,  independent  of 

adverse  circumstances,  or  education,  possess  refined  tastes,  though  all 
their  surroundings  are  of  the  roughest  description,  and  the  companions 
which  their  position  forces  upon  them  are  of  the  coarsest  and  lowest 
type,  yet,  these  men,  possessing  ideality  large,  are  naturally  refined  in 
their  conceptions  and  actions,  objecting  to  vulgar  and  coarse-minded 
people.  There  are  likewise  very  many  who  have  had  all  the  advan- 
tages of  an  intellectual  and  even  classical  education,  with  society  and 
surroundings  of  a refined  nature,  yet  are  their  thoughts,  actions,  and 
pleasures  extremely  coarse  and  void  of  refinement.  It  is  only  with  the 
aid  of  phienology  that  we  are  enabled  to  understand  how  these  things 
can  be.  It  is  this  faculty  which  gives  that  politeness  which  aids  us  so 
much  in  our  intercourse  with  each  other,  a politeness  which  should 
uot  be  confined  to  a class,  but  should  be  common  to  all.  It  would  be 
of  great  advantage  if  the  cultivation  of  this  faculty  was  made  a study  by 
teachers,  parents,  and  in  fact  all  that  have  to  do  with  the  young.  Our 
children’s  tastes  should  be  cultivated  for  the  beautiful.  All  nature 
should  be  placed  under  contribution  for  this  purpose.  A national  effort 
is  even  required,  so  that  museums  and  galleries  of  art  and  science  can 
be  conveniently  inspected.  Flowers  and  gardens,  parks  and  domains, 
music  and  singing  will  tend  to  develop  this  laculty.  It  is  this  faculty 
which  enables  us  to  admire,  with  pleasure,  the  beauties  of  nature, 
without  it  neither  sun,  nor  moon,  nor  stars,  nor  hills,  nor  vales,  nor  sea, 
nor  ocean,  nor  aught  in  heaven  and  earth  would  be  more  to  us  than 
their  value  as  useful  commodities.  This  utilitarian  doctrine,  with  many 
things  in  its  train  which  are  of  a low,  mean,  vile,  and  contemptible 
nature  is  becoming  prevalent,  as  the  faculty  of  ideality  decreases. 

It  is  this  faculty  which  gives  the  poet  the  grandest  ideas  and  loftiest 
-conceptions,  causing  him  to  fly  where  other  people  walk  and  even  crawl 
in  the  mire.  This  faculty  strikes  at  the  multitude  of  charms  which  bind 
our  souls  to  things  of  a mean  and  sordid  nature.  When  this  faculty  is 
extremely  large,  like  all  others,  it  has  an  injurious  effect,  causing  an 
ultra  refinement  and  extreme  susceptibility,  which  unfits  people  for  the 
circumstances  of  every-day  life. 



38. — Inhabitiveness  is  the  quality  of  the  mind,  which  must  be 
recognized  as  such  by  all.  This  faculty  gives  us  a love  for  home,  and 
in  accordance  with  its  size  and  activity,  will  that  love  be  weak  or 
strong.  “Home,  sweet  Home,  there’s  no  place  like  home,”  is  its 
language.  Men,  who  possess  it  large,  are  ready  to  give  up  absolutely 
everything  for  home.  Their  acquisitiveness  acquires  and  accumulates 
lor  it,  their  constructiveness  makes  them  ingenious  for  it,  their 
alimentiveness  makes  them  keep  the  larder  well  supplied.  Their 
friendship  makes  them  use  hospitality,  and  give  entertainments  in  it. 
Their  ideality  causes  them  to  beautify  it.  Their  spirituality  and 
veneration  make  them  pray  lor  it  more  fervently  than  for  aught  else. 
Their  cautiousness  makes  them  uneasy  and  anxious,  lest  anything 
would  happen  to  it.  Their  combativeness  and  destructiveness  will, 
if  necessary,  make  them  fight  for  it.  Their  language  will  be 
principally  talking  about  it. 

One,  having  the  faculty  of  inhabitiveness  large,  will  feel  but  little 
pleasure  apart  from  home,  and  such  cannot  understand  how  men  can 
leave  home  lor  pleasure.  All  their  ambition  leads  in  one  direction, 
and  to  think  that  they  are  working  for  home,  makes  work  a pleasure. 
Then  country,  because  their  home  is  in  it,  is  superlatively  better  than 
any  other  country  on  the  face  ot  the  earth. 

If  statesmen  only  knew  the  powerful  influence  of  this  faculty,  in 
making  men  good  citizens  and  patriots,  they  would  aid  the  people  to 
cultivate  it,  by  making  it  a matter  of  necessity  that  all  should  have  a 
homo  ; not  a lodging,  not  a tenement,  but  a home  for  life,  for  children, 
as  well  as  parents ; foi  unborn  generations  every  man  should  have  a 
freehold,  either  of  house  or  land,  beyond  his  power  of  sale,  mortgage, 
or  bartei  of  any  kina.  Let  him  know  and  feel  that  every  hour’s  labour, 
every  atom  of  improvement,  every  penny  spent  upon  it,  will  be  to  his 
and  his  childrens  advantage.  Let  this  be  so,  and  you  will  need  no 
hireling  soldiers  fighting  for  pay,  for  the  inhabitants  under  the  influence 
of  this  faculty  will  show  such  extraordinary  courage,  as  to  deter  any 
number  ol  invaders.  Such  a nation  will  be  invincible,  such  a countiy 
impregnable.  Where  there  is  a large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country  without  house  or  home,  or  spot  of  land  they  can  call  their  own, 
they  have  not  the  same  inducement  to  be  good  citizens  or  patriots. 
War  or  peace,  victory  or  delcat,  is  a matter  of  comparative  indiffer- 
ence to  such.  In  case  ot  an  invasion,  their  principal  care  would  be 
personal  safety,  and  the  profit  or  loss,  from  an  increased  or  depressed 
trade.  It  is  a well  known  tact,  that  there  are  numbers,  in  all  classes 
of  life,  who  would  be  absolutely  pleased  and  delighted  at  a long  and 
continuous  war,  on  account  of  promotion,  on  account  of  increased 
tiade,  on  account  of  the  profit  derived  from  gambling  speculations 
in  the  stock  exchange,  through  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  funds,  foreign 
loans,  &c.  All  such  inducements  to  war-fare  are  absolutely  criminal, 
and  should  be  denounced.  One  of  the  principal  counteracting 


influences  is  the  cultivation  of  the  faculty  of  Inhabitiveness. 

To  such  as  possess  this  faculty  small,  home  is  of  no  estimation  or 
consequence,  neither  money  nor  time  will  be  spent  upon  it,  there  is  no 
pleasure  in  its  comfort,  every  other  place  is  preferable  to  their  own, 
there  are  all  kinds  of  excuses  made  for  leaving  it.  If  a neighbour’s 
house  be  ever  so  bad  it  is  preferred.  The  blame  for  going  away  is 
often  left  upon  wife  or  children,  or  other  causes,  not  knowing  that  it 
is  owing  to  a deficiency  in  the  faculty  of  Inhabitiveness. 

<r»0<i> 

39.  — Philoprogenitiveness  is  that  faculty  of  the  mind  which 
inspires  us  with  feelings  of  love,  affection,  and  tenderness  for  children, 
more  especially  for  our  own  offspring.  Mere  benevolence  will  not 
cause  this  feeling,  for  there  are  people  who  manifest  large  benevolence 
towards  all  classes,  yet  do  not  care  much  for  children.  There  are  even 
some  who  are  kind  and  good,  yet,  can  scarcely  bear  the  sight  of  a child, 
and  do  not  feel  the  slightest  sympathy  in  this  direction.  I am 
acquainted  with  a lady,  who  is  recognised  by  her  numerous  friends  and 
acquaintances  as  exceedingly  kind,  agreeable,  and  manifesting  a more 
than  ordinary  amount  of  charity,  yet,  though  she  has  many  children, 
she  sees  them  but  once  or  twice  a year,  and  that  but  for  a short  period. 
She  looks  forward  to  those  meetings  with  feelings  of  nervousness  and 
irritation,  and  is  pleased  when  the  children  have  gone  back  to  school. 
From  the  time  of  their  birth  these  children  were  given  out  to  nurse, 
and  from  that  time  until  they  are  far  advanced  into  their  teens  she  can 
scarcely  perceive  any  feeling  of  affection  for  them.  This  want  of  kindly 
feeling  for  her  own  children  is  a great  grievance  to  her,  and  the  cause 
of  much  self-upbraiding.  On  examining  her  head,  I touud  it  quite  flat 
where  the  faculty  of  philoprogenitiveness  should  be. 

Cases  contrary  to  this,  cannot  but  be  noticed  by  every  observer  of 
human  nature.  There  are  parents  who  love  their  own  children  very 
tenderly,  yet,  show  but  little  kindness  or  benevolence  towards  grown-up 
people,  towards  whom  they  are  even  harsh  and  unkind.  This  shows 
us  very  clearly  that  there  must  be  a special  faculty  which  causes  this 
feeling  of  parental  love.  If  we  were  void  of  this  faculty  the  caring, 
tending,  and  educating  children  would  be  so  tiresome  and  irksome  that 
■ it  would  be  done  only  by  compulsion.  Conscientiousness,  or  mere 
j duty,  would  never  be  sufficient  to  take  the  place  of  parental  love. 

I What  will  not  the  parents  do  for  their  offspring  under  the  influence  of 
I this  faculty,  not  as  a duty  but  as  a pleasure.  They  will  subject  them- 
selves to  extreme  sufferings,  they  will  brave  any  danger,  they  will  deny 
I themselves  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  deprive  themselves  of  life  itself,  in 
order  to  add  to  the  comfort  or  to  save  the  life  of  the  child.  This 
hardship  and  suffering  will  be  endured  cheerfully  because  of  the  pleasure 
derived  from  this  faculty  of  philoprogemtiveness.  The  teacher  who 
possesses  this  faculty  large  will  have  more  influence  over  children  of  a 
beneficial  nature,  than  where  it  is  small.  Those  who  are  in  attendance 
upon  children,  such  as  nurses,  should  possess  it  large.  No  doubt  where 
it  is  too  large,  whether  in  parents  or  teachers,  children  may  be  injured 
through  over  indulgence,  and  parents  with  it  large  suffer  extremely  trom 
excessive  anxiety  in  connection  with  their  children.  Unkindness  on 
behalf  of  the  children,  as  many  parents  full  well  know,  is  more  painful 
than  bodily  wounds  or  bodily  sufferings.  This  faculty  when  diseased 
often  leads  to  insanity.  Nearly  every  lunatic  asylum  has,  as  patients, 
over  tender-hearted  mothers. 

<*>?£<■> 

The  Three  Powers. 

40.  — At  a lecture  delivered  at  Moor-street  Mission  Hall,  in 
connection  with  Bloomsbury  Church,  London,  on  the  28th  October, 
Professor  Stackpool  E.  O’Dell  said:  “We  are  all  governed  by  three 
powers,  and  these  powers  are  the  source  from  which  all  our  actions 
flow,  The  names  of  these  powers  are  mental,  moral,  and  animal.  If 
the  three  unitedly  govern  and  conduct  us  in  our  various  actions,  such 
actions  will  be  no  doubt  good,  being  of  benefit  individually  and 
collectively.  Harmony  of  these  powers  produces  harmony  of  life 
which  of  course  tends  to  our  happiness.  The  animal  power  we  possess 
in  common  with  animals  is  required  and  properly  suited  for  the 
sustenance  and  protection  of  our  animal  existence.  All  these  powers 
which  are  in  connection  with  the  animal  faculties,  when  made  a 
legitimate  use  of,  tend  to  the  happiness  of  an  individual,  but  the  effect 
is  injurious,  and  often  terrifically  so,  when  the  animal  faculties  take  the 
lead.  Now,  looking  upon  society  in  the  present  Jay,  viewing  it  in  its 
broadest  light,  not  taking  a class,  or  even  a nation,  but  all  human  life 
into  consideration  I cannot  do  otherwise  than  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  animal  does  not  act  in  harmony  with  the  mental  and  moral 
faculties,  but  takes  a leading  position.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that 
the  intellectual  is  subservient  to  the  animal,  and  the  moral  faculties 
are  suflering  a semistrangulatiou  from  both.  I do  not  believe  that 
this  state  of  affairs  can  last,  there  is  every  indication  of  a change,  the 
moral  and  intellectual  will  eventually  take  their  proper  position  in  the 
government  of  individuals,  and  consequently  of  the  world.  Taking 
the  present  into  consideration,  we  perceive  the  human  mind  manifesting 
an  excessive  activity,  thirst,  and  even  greed  for  gain,  either  in  the  form 
of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  or  its  equivalent  in  lands,  icc.,  6cc. 
This  greed  comes  from  a desire  to  please  and  satisfy  the  animal 
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faculties  of  the  mind,  and  likewise  to  please  and  gaiu  the  admiration 
of  outsiders,  knowing  the  amount  of  reverence  and  admiration  that 
is  to  be  gained  from  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  When  the  animal 
passions  become  excited,  their  pleasure  and  satisfaction  demand  a 
constant  increase  of  excitement,  like  a man  addicted  to  intoxicants ; 
the  more  his  nervous  system  is  stimulated,  the  greater  is  the  demand 
for  a renewal  of  the  excitement.  The  more  the  animal  desires  are 
gratified,  they  increase  in  strength  as  well  as  activity,  and  thus  very 
soon  they  absolutely  rule  the  whole  mind,  morally  and  intellectually. 
To  gratify  their  desires  all  risks  will  be  run,  laws  legal  and  moral  will 
be  broken,  and  crimes  committed  without  compunction.  Crime,  the 
very  thought  of  which  would  have,  at  one  time,  caused  a shudder. 
One  time,  yes,  for  men  do  not  start  in  life  criminals.  There  are  many 
who  commence  life  and  continue  for  years  in  a life  of  well  doing, 
which  life  ends  in  evil  doing,  because  they  allow  the  animal  propen- 
sities of  the  mind  to  become  active,  strong,  and  to  take  the  lead. 
They  cultivate  and  develop  the  animal  propensities,  without  making 
the  same  effort  to  develop  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers.  Now, 
that  the  animal,  faculties  have  gained  the  ascendency  they  act 
independently  of  moral,  or  intellectual  guidance.  The  fire  is  hot,  yet 
they  still  pile  the  coals  on.  The  furnace  is  red,  the  boiler  full  of  steam, 
the  engine  rushes  on — the  human  engine — without  either  moral  or 
intellectual  restraint.  Everything  that  comes  in  the  way  is  absolutely 
crushed  The  danger  signals  are  hoisted  in  vain.  Conscientiousness 
cries  stop,  cautiousness  cries  stop,  benevolence  cries  stop,  the  faculties 
of  spirituality  and  veneration  cry  stop,  and  all  the  sympathies 
represented  by  the  social  faculties  cry  stop,  with  loving  voices,  with 
streaming  eyes,  with  breaking  hearts,  but  all  in  vain.  Lashed  by  the 
animal  passions,  hounded  on  by  the  animal  passions,  driven  by  this 
fiery  engine,  there  is  no  stop  except  that  of  destruction  and  death. 
Nothing  short  of  superhuman  power  can  stop  that  man.  Take  warning, 
do  not  feed  the  fire.  Pull  up  before  it  is  too  late.  Keep  the  brake 
well  in  use,  or  the  time  will  come,  when  through  rust,  it  will  get  out 
of  order,  and  then,  though  you  try  ever  so  hard,  even  in  sight  of  all 
life’s  promises  crushed,  and  the  terrific  precipice  of  destruction  before 
you,  the  brake  will  not  work. 

<»{$<** 

41. — At  the  Gospel  Mission  Assembly  Hall,  Glengall  Road, 
London,  on  Morftay,  7th  November,  Professor  Stackpool  E.  O’Dell, 
delivered  a lecture  upon  Phrenology.  The  following  is  a brief  extract 
— We  have  seen  the  effect  of  animal  power  when  in  excess,  and  will 
now  take  briefly  into  consideration  mental  power,  not  as  acting  in 
harmony  with  the  powers,  but  leading.  Mental  power,  by  this  we 
mean  reflecting,  criticising  and  perceptive  abilities,  though  the  latter 
are  only  semi-intellectual.  This  power  gives  us  a desire  to  know,  to 
analyse,  to  compiehend,  and  where  legitimately  used  it  increases  our 
knowledge,  and  tends  to  our  happiness,  yet,  it  was  this  desire  to  know, 
acting  independently  of  the  faculties  of  conscientiousness,  spirituality, 
and  veneration,  that  caused  Eve  to  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit. 
There  need  be  no  limit  to  this  thirst  for  knowledge,  if  it  is  in  harmony 
with  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind,  for  the  more  we  know  the  better, 
and  these  faculties  were  given  to  us  for  the  purpose  of  investigation. 
You  can  admire  my  house  from  the  outside,  but  if  you  demand 
admission  to  examine  the  internal  arrangements,  without  my  invitation, 
I should  consider  it  an  impertinence,  and  that  your  investigating 
capabilities  led  you  beyond  proper  bounds.  If  I put  a plate  upon  the 
door  with  my  name  engraved  thereon,  is  it  not  sufficient  P Why 
should  you  stand  outside  and  say,  the  house  is  empty,  I do  not  believe 
he  resides  there  ? Such  would  not  be  philosophical,  yet  such  is  the 
philosophy  of  the  present  day,  for  instance,  God  presents  to  our  eyes 
thousands  of  plates,  so  to  speak,  with  His  name  engraved  on  each,  and 
yet  philosophers  come  with  chisel  and  tests,  and  with  their  loud 
sneering,  and  at  times  even  bullying  voices,  demanding  admission  and 
denying  the  existence  of  either  Builder  or  Tenant.  Such  is  the 
desire  of  the  present  day  to  question  all  things  without  reserve,  limit 
or  latitude,  that  there  is  nothing  left  if  we  accept  their  teachings,  but 
doubt  and  uncertainty.  Any  school  of  philosophy  where  the  tendency 
is  to  pull  down  and  destroy,  without  a corresponding  ability  to  erect 
and  build  up,  must  be  very  doubtful,  yet,  this  philosophy  is  very  much 
upon  the  increase  and  is  becoming  imbued  into  the  thoughts  of  the 
present  day.  Can  any  one  point  out  one  edifice  of  a&substantial 
nature  which  these  men  have  built,  notwithstanding  all  their  reason. 
They  have  not  left  so  much  as  room  for  the  sole  of  a foot,  which  is  not 
crumbling  with  uncertainty,  and  made  slippery  by  their  philosophy. 
Old  Temples  they  would  lay  in  ruins,  and  ancient  landmarks  they 
would  pull  up,  they  would  build  nothing  in  their  places,  and  are 
not  competent  to  do  so.  Even  pure  reason  must  say  that  these 
temples  have  been  and  are  of  much  utility,  inasmuch  as  they  tend  to 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  that  they  have  been  an  encouragement  to 
good  and  a rebuke  to  evil,  and  this  is  more  than  these  so-called 
philosophers  can  do.  T would  warn  you  to-night  against  this  spirit  of 
scepticism  and  doubt.  If  your  mind  is  properly  balanced  with  the 
spiritual  and  moral  portion  active  as  well  as  the  mental,  the  reasonings 
of  these  men  will  appear  exceedingly  foolish,  and  when  they  come  to 
annihilate  our  spiritual  nature,  utter  imbecility  and  childish'  babbling. 
As  all  alike  are  not  spiritually  strong,  I would  caution  you  against  the 


taint  of  infidelity,  it  is  like  the  poison  of  hydrophobia,  which  once 
contaminating  the  blood  may  break  out  into  madness  at  any  moment, 
and  as  in  that  frightful  malady  there  is  a strong  desire  for  water,  with 
a great  fear  of  it,  so  it  is  if  you  get  a taint  of  infidelity,  the  time  may 
come,  and  that  even  on  the  verge  of  dissolution,  or  the  margin  of 
eternity,  when  you  will  feel  as  if  you  had  two  will;,  one  opposed  to  the 
other.  One  crying  out  for  lost  faith  and  the  other  afraid  to  make  use 
of  any  means  which  may  bring  that  faith  back.  Atheism  coming  from 
reason  turned  proud  and  arrogant,  is  the  danger  of  dangers  to-day,  and 
as  you  would  protect  your  house  from  the  burglar  and  incendiary,  how 
much  more  from  those  who  would  break  into  the  citadel  of  the  mind 
and  rob  you  of  the  hope  of  immortality. 

<x>0<x> 

42.  — We  have  given  sketches  of  two  powers  of  the  mind,  animal 
power  and  reasoning  power.  YV e will  now  say  a few  words  concerning 
the  third,  moral  power.  This  is  the  crowning  power  of  the  mind, 
without  which  the  other  powers  would  have  an  injurious  effect,  leading 
man  downward  instead  of  upward.  I was  lecturing  upon  this  subject 
at  the  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Anerley,  on  Tuesday,  8th  November.  As  I 
was  passing  out  after  the  lecture,  I heard  one  man  speaking  to  another, 
he  said,  “I  do  not  believe  we  have  come  from  monkeys,  but  if  a man 
does  not  live  up  to  his  privileges  he  may  some  day  think  it  an  honour 
to  join  in  with  the  monkey  tribe,”  “But,”  said  the  other,  “the 
monkeys  might  object.”  So  far  as  we  have  seen  and  studied  human 
nature,  there  are  some  whose  lives,  whose  actions,  are  inferior  to  mere 
animals.  Such  are  living  at  enmity  with  all  moral  and  intellectual 
laws,  and  if  they  joined  in  with  the  monkey  species  would  have  the 
best  of  the  bargain.  Moral  power,  men  may  have,  independent  of  the 
spiritual  or  any  faith  they  may  have  in  the  spiritual,  but  such  light  is  as 
the  stars  on  a cloudy  night  to  the  sun  on  a cloudless  day.  We  know  not 
that  it  is  even  possible  for  such  a morality  to  exist  for  any  length  of  time. 
Some  might  say,  is  it  not  possible  for  atheists  to  be  moral  men, 
showing  in  their  actions  that  they  possess  this  power  ? I do  not  know, 
for  I cannot  imagine  the  existence  of  an  atheist,  therefore  I include  the 
faculty  ot  spirituality  as  one  of  the  moral  faculties  universally  possessed, 
acting  with  conscientiousness,  benevolence,  and  veneration.  The 
combined  effect  of  these  faculties  is  to  make  man  kindly  disposed  to 
all  classes  of  life.  Just  in  his  thoughts  and  dealings,  respectful  to, 
and  venerating  everything  that  is  good.  He  is  likewise  convinced  of 
the  existence  of  a Supreme  Being,  and  his  own  spiritffttl  existence. 
Take  any  of  these  ingredients  away  from  a man’s  moral  power  and  you 
will  immediately  sec  the  great  gap,  the  great  want  which  will  be  left. 
Some  think  that  reason  is  all  that  is  required  to  make  a man  good  and 
moral.  Columns  upon  columns,  and  books  upon  books,  thousands  of 
which  might  be  multiplied  by  thousands  could  be  written  of  the  lives 
of  men  with  reason,  of  undoubted  mental  culture,  who  have  lived  and 
died  criminals,  because  of  deficient  moral  power,  they  have  been 
scourges  and  pests  to  society.  These  men  have  been  led  by  pride,  by 
ambition,  by  greed,  by  reason,  but  not  by  moral  power.  Those  are 
mistaken  who  try  to  be  benefactors  to  their  race  by  setting  up  the  god 
of  reason  for  their  worship,  ignoring  the  God  of  heaven,  and  under- 
mining our  faith  in  our  immortality.  Could  we  imagine  for  a moment 
that  all  the  good  which  this  faith  in  God  and  immortality  has  been  the 
direct  cause  of  was  annihilated,  what  a crumbling  there  would  be  in 
institutions  which  sheltered  the  widow,  the  orphan,  the  aged,  the  halt, 
the  maimed,  the  blind,  the  sick  and  dying.  What  a mourning  there 
would  be  on  account  of  the  eternal  separation  between  friends  and 
loved  ones,  which  such  a doctrine  would  preach.  The  bereaved  would 
be  bereaved  indeed,  no  more  glimmering  of  hope  to  them  of  future 
meeting.  All  the  accumulated  intelligence  of  ages  would  be  quenched 
in  death.  If  such  teachings  rested  upon  other  than  crumbling  sand, 
men  might  well  and  intelligently  curse  life,  and  throw  it  back  with 
scorn  and  contempt  upon  the  source  from  whence  it  came,  as  a 
mockery,  a delusion,  a snare.  Even  Darwin  confesses  that  this  power 
is  peculiar  to  man,  and  not  possessed  by  animals,  which  weakens,  and 
I think,  entirely  overthrows  his  statement  of  our  common  ancestry. 
This  deficiency  in  animals  is  in  itself  a gulf  which  can  never  be 
bridged,  a mighty  chasm  which  no  monkey  can  cross,  and  from  which 
he  can  never  shake  hands  with  us  on  the  basis  of  a common  humanity. 

o>0<i> 

43.  — W E have  seen  the  use  and  abuse  of  the  three  principal  powers 
which  form  the  human  mind.  The  animal  is  required  for  the  protection 
and  sustenance  of  animal  life.  The  reasoning  power  lifts  us  above  mere 
animals,  vastily  increases  our  power  for  enjoyment,  enables  us  to  bring 
all  animals  and  to  a great  extent  nature,  into  subjection,  and  contributes 
to  all  our  wants.  The  reasoning  powers  give  us  the  desire  and  the  abil- 
ity to  progress,  and  we  can  see  no  limit  to  that  progression.  Let  the 
reader  here  for  one  moment  think  of  all  that  man  has  done  by  the  aid 
of  his  reason  during  the  last  few  centuiies,  and  by  calculating  a contin- 
uance of  that  progress,  it  is  mostly  beyond  conception  what  may  be 
done,  to  what  position  man  may  arrive  at  in  a period  of  a few  centuries; 
We  would  be  at  the  present  time  far  more  advanced  in  religion,  science, 
and  art,  were  it  not  for  the  struggle  which:  the  reasoning  powers  have 
constantly  to  undergo  with  the  animal.  For  instance,  a warfare  is 
undertaken  by  the  animal  passions  the  result  being  that  these  passions 
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iucrease  iu  power,  while  everything  connected  with  the  intellectual 
becomes  submissive  to  them,  and  the  intelligent  labour  of  centuries 
receives  a check,  to  recover  which,  may  take  centuries  more  of  patient 
wont,  liven,  as  the  reasoning  faculties  lift  us  above  the  animal,  so  do 
the  moral  faculties  place  us  far  higher  than  the  animal,  or  the  reason- 
ing can  do,  and  were  it  not  for  the  stimulant  ot  the  moral,  the  reason- 
ing would  have  united  with  the  animal,  causing  it  to  become  poor, 
weak,  anci  paltry,  for  pure  reason  can  see  no  farther  thau  this  life, 
therefore,  to  eat,  to  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die,  would  certainly 
be,  without  contradiction,  a sound  philosophy.  The  moral  faculties 
prevent  this  catastrophe,  by  pointing  out  to  the  mind  and  directing 
it  with  irresistible  force  to  endless  good,  endless  progression,  endless 
accumulation  of  learning,  of  knowledge,  of  wisdom,  of  culture,  of 
everything  connected  with  the  reasoning,  refining,  moral,  and  all  the 
ennobling  faculties  of  man.  Reason  seeing  this,  is  encouraged  to  go 
on,  to  toil  on,  to  battle  with  the  animal,  so  as  to  prevent  it  taking  a 
ruling  position.  Thus  the  fight  is  fought  with  much  pain,  with  many  a 
wound,  and  many  a struggle,  and  it  will  be  fought  until  moral  power 
and  reasoning  power  in  a holy  alliance  stand  together  as  conquerors 
over  the  animal  faculties,  which  will  then  become  their  servants,  thus 
taking  their  proper  place  and  position  in  the  human  mind.  Now, 
knowing  that  it  is  the  animal  nature  which  retards  moral  and  intell- 
ectual progress,  though  necessary  to  our  physical  life,  we  should  see 
and  carefully  guard  against  its  piedominance,  and  above  all,  we  should 
not  allow  the  moral  and  reasoning  faculties  to  be  opposed  to  each 
other.  We  will  here  give  a few  simple  illustrations  of  what  we  mean. 
One,  acting  under  the  faculty  of  benevolence  gives  alms  indiscriminately, 
if  reason  were  consulted  it  would  be  seen  that  harm  instead  of  good 
has  been  done.  Spirituality,  acting  independently  of  reason,  may  cause 
one  to  worship  a stock,  a stone,  or  be  superstitious,  but  spirituality 
conferring  with  reason  worships  aright.  Then  again,  reason  acting 
independently  of  spirituality,  of  veneration,  questions  beyond  the  limit 
of  knowledge,  beyond  the  power  of  the  mind  to  comprehend.  Under 
the  inlluence  of  the  reasoning  faculties  acting  out  of  harmony  with  the 
other  faculties,  men  have  questioned  the  existence  of  both  matter  and 
mind,  as  well  as  the  Creator  of  both,  and  in  fact  cannot  see  their  way 
to  absolutely  acknowledge  the  existence  of  anything.  We  should 
study  ourselves  in  order  to  see  the  position  which  each  of  these  powers 
holds  over  us  as  individuals.  If  our  chief  thoughts,  plans,  and  actions 
are  in  connanion  with  our  physical  wants  and  animal  nature,  it  means 
animal  faculties  in  excess,  and  requires  restraining.  We  can  restrain 
them  by  cultivating  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties.  If  we  are 
constantly  questioning  and  criticizing  things  connected  with  the 
unknowable,  and  find  that  the  result  of  this  questioning  is  to  weaken 
our  faith  in  regard  to  the  spiritual,  we  are  going  beyond  the  limit  of 
reason.  To  restrain,  culture  a veneration  for,  and  faith  in,  the  spiritual. 
If  we  find  our  time  and  attention  so  taken  up  with  spiritual  as  to  be 
forgetful  of  the  present,  and  neglectful  of  its  duties,  or  if  we  find  our 
mind  becoming  imbued  or  tinged  with  fanciful  superstition,  we  should  in 
order  to  rectify  this, think  more  of  physical  life  and  its  responsibilities, 
likewise  reason  more  concerning  the  why  and  wherefore  of  things. 
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CLERICAL  HEADS. 

44 . — There  is  no  doubt  that  the  highest  type  of  head  is  here  required. 
A faith  in  the  spiritual  and  everything  connected  with  it  should  be 
strongly  developed.  There  are  some  who  take  upon  themselves  to 
teach  spiritual  matters,  while  in  their  own  minds  they  distinctly  feel 
that  all  connected  with  the  spiritual  is  a mere  speculation,  a baseless 
theory,  a shadowy  idea.  Preaching  is  to  them  a profession,  which  is 
of  benefit  by  enabling  them  to  gain  a livelihood,  position,  influence, 
and  gratify  their  ambition.  Of  course  we  can  plainly  see  that  these 
men  are  not  in  their  right  places. 

The  essence  of  all  theological  leaching  must  consist  of  a belief  in  the 
spiritual,  therefore  this  organ,  spirituality,  must  be  developed,  and  it  can 
be  done  by  encouraging  all  things  that  increase  and  strengthen  the 
faith  in  the  spiritual,  likewise  by  being  guardful  and  keeping  at  a dis- 
tance everything  that  may  be  at  enmity  with  theological  belief.  There 
should  likewise  be  a full  development  of  the  intellectual  portion  of  the 
preacher’s  head,' and  if  comparison  be  prominent  he  will  be  able  to 
illustrate  his  ideas  with  stories  and  parables,  so  that  he  will  be  better 
understood  by  his  congregation.  He  will  likewise  find  the  organ  of 
human  nature  of  great  service,  it  will  give  him  a knowledge  of  the 
human  mind,  the  chief  thing  he  will  have  to  deal  with,  and  much  of 
the  influence  he  will  have  over  his  congregation  wall  be  derived  from 
this  knowledge.  If  he  does  not  possess  the  organ  of  human  nature,  he 
should  cultivate  it,  by  considering  the  various  grades  of  intellect  and 
the  thoughts  that  are  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  what  they 
can,  and  what  they  cannot  comprehend. 

Now,  the  preacher  who  has  in  the  first  place,  faith  in  the  spiritual,  and 
in  the  second,  a knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  can  so  apply  spiritual 
matters  that  they  will  be  comprehended  by  each  class  of  mind,  thus  being 
the  more  acceptable.  I consider  these,  the  two  chief  powers  of  a good 
minister.  If  he  has  a large  social  brain,  and  a thorough  knowledge  of 


social  life,  it  will  be  greatly  to  his  advantage,  therefore,  I think  that  a 
preacher  will  have  more  influence  as  a marrie  I than  a single  man,  for 
not  alone  in  the  pulpit,  but  in  intercourse  with  his  congregation  he 
must  know  how  to  sympathize  with  many  things  connected  with  social 
life,  and  be  able  to  speak  and  converse  concerning  them,  as  one  having 
the  authority  of  experience.  A fair  share  of  ideality  and  sublimity  will 
enable  him  to  decorate  his  ideas  and  teachings  with  many  fresh  and 
fragrant  flowers  ol  speech,  which  will  have  a refreshing  and  beneficial 
effect,  lor  there  are  very  many  who  like  such  a style  of  oratory.  He 
should  have  large  benevolence,  which  will  enable  him  "to  bear  and 
forbear,  two  ingredients  that  are  very  necessary  in  his  mind,  and  un- 
der the  influence  of  this  organ  what  would  be  otherwise  excessively 
irksome  and  hard  work  will  become  bearable  and  even  pieasant. 

These  characteristics  are  most  required,  but  the  more  he  possesses  of 
the  many  capabilities  of  the  mind  the  better.  I need  not  say  language 
is  required  and  that  tune  would  be  desirable.  I know  no  position 
where  all  that  is  noble  and  manly — manly  in  every  sense  of  the  word  is 
more  requisite,  so  that  by  his  own  example  and  upright  bearing,  the 
preacher  will  be  able  to  impress  righteousness  upon  the  beholders. 



SCIENTIFIC  HEADS. 

45- — Men  of  science  should  possess  large  perceptive  and  analyzing 
abilities,  to  enable  them  to  collect  facts  and  analyze  them,  likewise 
order,  that  they  can  do  so  in  a systematic  manner. 

Therefore,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  before  starting  upon  a scien- 
tific career,  these  characteristics  should  be  cultivated,  even  in  the 
smallest  matters.  Order,  system,  and  arrangement,  should  be  studied 
and  developed  with  a desire  for  investigating  matters,  so  as  to  separate 
the  true  from  the  false,  or  doubtful.  Though  reflective  powers  are 
required,  they  are  not  of  such  great  importance  as  the  perceptive,  in 
fact  too  much  will  be  found  inconvenient. 

While  that  amount  of  ideality,  and  sublimity,  is  always  required  in 
every  head,  necessary  for  refinement,  yet  they  should  be  only  moderately 
large  here,  else  there  will  be  a disposition  to  magnify  and  mingle  the 
ideal  with  the  real,  imagination  with  substantial  facts. 

There  should  be  a fair  amount  of  self-esteem  to  give  confidence,  but 
there  is  often  too  much  of  this  element  in  scientific  men,  which  makes 
them  apt  ts  ignore  all  conclusions  that  are  not  in  unison  with  their 
own.  If  with  self-esteem  they  have  large  firmness,  then  they  will  with 
tenaciousness  uphold  their  own  opinions,  giving  neither  credence,  nor 
place  to  others.  If  spirituality  be  not  developed,  and  the  base  of  the 
brain  be  large,  then  the  scientist’s  investigation  will  lead  no  higher 
than  himself,  whom  he  will,  no  doubt,  be  inclined  to  pay  homage  to 
and  worship,  even  as  a god.  We  could  point  out  many  eminent  living 
scientists  who  recognise  no  being  higher,  greater  or  nobler  than  them- 
selves and  their  class.  If  spirituality  be  fairly  developed,  or  a leading 
characteristic  and  the  scientific  requirements  of  the  mind  be  developed, 
then  the  medical  student  will  find  each  vein  and  artery  speaking  of  a 
Supreme  creative  power. 

The  astronomer  will  perceive  the  hand  Divine  iu  star  and  planet ; 
the  geologist,  the  chemist,  the  botanist  will  be  led  from  “ nature  up  to 
nature’s  God,”  and  so  will  they  all  in  their  various  scientific  depart- 
ments. The  more  they  learn,  the  more  they  analyze  and  criticise, 
whether  with  knife,  chisel,  or  test,  the  clearer  and  more  developed 
will  the  image  of  God  appear. 

I know  not  where  to  look,  in  order  to  find  men  deserving  of  greater 
admiration  and  respect,  than  the  scientist  and  philanthropist  combined. 
The  men  who  devote  their  days  and  years  to  science,  studying  nature 
and  her  laws  for  the  enlightenment,  alleviation,  and  elevation  of  man- 
kind, deserve  well  of  their  country.  There  are  numbers  of  such  men 
whose  advice,  if  taken,  would  be  as  a glorious  Gospel  to  the  world,  a 
veritable  glad  tidings,  feeding  the  hungry,  clothing  the  naked,  giving 
health  iu  lieu  of  sickness  and  disease,  closing  prison  and  pauper  doors, 
so  that  none  need  no  more  enter  therein.  If  such  had  the  power,  they 
would  fight  a battle  with  plagues,  pestilence,  poverty  and  crime,  war 
and  intemperance,  as  would  cause  universal  prosperity.  Then  indeed, 
would  the  moral  development  of  the  world  be  such,  that  deeds  which 
are  now  accepted  as  right  and  virtuous,  would  be  looked  upon  as 
hideous,  diabolical,  and  of  Satanic  creation.  We  must  not  think  the 
less  of  science  because  some  scientists  have  tried  to  pluck  from  us  our 
highest,  holiest,  and  most  ennobling  faith,  built  upon  a foundation  of 
reason  and  common  sense,  which  has  defied  the  criticism  of  centuries. 
In  this  matter  there  are  always  good  lancers  willing  to  fight,  com- 
manded by  scientific  men. 

There  is  not  a fact  in  science  that  may  not  be  made  to  harmonize 
with  the  Bible,  thus  said  Hugh  Miller,  thus  believed  Professor  Hitch- 
cock, Professor  Silliman,  Professor  Mitchell,  Joseph  Henry,  and 
numerous  others.  These  men  were  conversant  with  all  the  facts  con- 
nected with  geology,  astronomy,  chemistry,  and  anatomy.  The  more 
they  knew,  the  more  they  believed  in  spiritual  and  Bible  teachings. 
Their  arguments  in  regard  to  these  matters  are  stronger  than  the 
everlasting  hills. 

— ■ — 
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LITERARY  HEADS. 

46. — A LITTLE  boy,  a very  little  one,  with  kind  eyes,  bright  and 
intelligent  face,  whose  short  brown  curls  concealed  a forehead  which 
bore  the  impress  of  a high  class  intelligence. 

On  speaking  to  him,  I perceived  metal  giving  a golden  ring.  Whose 
child  is  he  ? “ Do  not  know.”  Where  is  his  home  ? “ The  back 

courts  and  vile  alleys  of  London.”  Where  do  we  see  him  now  ? “ In 

the  police  dock,  for  stealing.  He  is  one  of  a gang  of  juvenile  thieves.” 
What  induced  him  to  steal  ? “ Pernicious  literature.”  He  has  been 

reading  Jack  Sheppard,  the  Boy  Robbers,  and  other  tales  of  a similar 
description,  written  for  boys,  in  language  glowing  and  attractive. 
Many  of  these  stories  show  genius  in  their  construction,  with  a full 
knowledge  of  their  readers’  taste,  superior  in  this  respect  to  many 
three  volume  novels,  of  a more  pretentious  kind. 

We  have  the  influence  of  literature  commencing  with  us  for  good  or 
evil  as  children.  It  goes  into  the  nursery,  and  tells  us  falsehoods  both 
of  an  idiotic  and  silly  nature,  where  truth  and  sense  might  be  made  as 
entertaining  and  palatable.  Children  read  one  story,  and  they  want 
to  become  sailors ; they  read  another,  and  wish  to  become  soldiers  ; 
they  think  it  the  sign  of  manhood  and  heroism  to  shed  blood,  and  in- 
flict deadly  or  painful  wounds.  As  they  fire  their  mimic  cannons,  their 
feelings  are  similar  to  those  of  their  elders,  when  leading  on  to  slaugh- 
ter. Thus,  literature  is  sowing  its  seeds  of  vice  or  virtue,  making 
robbers  or  reformers,  murderers  or  missionaries.  It  is  forming  the 
minds  of  young  and  old,  the  passions  of  the  mind  are  appealed  to,  not 
the  intelligence,  and  too  often  the  lowest  and  most  demoralizing  desires 
are  encouraged  and  cultivated.  One  authoress  is  known  for  the  great 
ability  she  manifests  in  appealing  to  the  sensual  propensities.  Her 
stories  are  principally  confined  to  runaway  matches,  attempted  seduc- 
tions, or  the  breach,  suspected  or  otherwise,  of  the  seventh  command- 
ment. 

This  style  of  writing,  literally  speaking,  is  run  after  by  young  ladies, 
both  in  and  out  of  their  teens  ; young  men  of  the  crutch  and  tooth-pick 
style,  with  their  elders  take  great  delight  in  this  class  of  reading. 
Daughters  and  wives  are  in  thousands  ruined  by  it,  more  especially 
those  in  the  middle  and  upper  circles  of  society.  Literature  teaches 
such  all  the  tricks  and  artifices  required  to  ruin  themselves  and  others. 
Reading  such  books  is  undermining  the  intellect,  morality,  and  virtue 
of  thousands. 

Literature  likewise  is  doing  good  and  beneficial  work.  The  good 
is  of  such  a nature  that  it  more  than  counterbalances  the  bad.  Liter- 
ary men  have  ever  been  in  the  van  of  reformation  from  the  earliest  to 
the  present  time.  Poets  have  in  all  ages,  dedicated  their  highest  talent 
to  sacred  and  holy  themes,  keeping  us  in  constant  memory  of  our  spirit- 
ual existence  and  interests.  By  their  writings  they  have  refined  the 
baser  portion  of  our  nature.  Literature  has  presented  to  our  minds 
tragedy,  drama,  and  comedy,  in  such  a manner  as  to  impress  us  with 
thoughts  and  desires  of  an  ennobling  nature,  making  us  better,  mentally 
and  morally.  No  matter  what  state  of  mind  you  are  in,  you  can  pro- 
cure literature  to  suit  it,  even  as  food  or  medicine  can  be  procured  for 
bodily  necessities.  Worn  and  tired  from  mental  toil,  you  can  obtain 
recreation  of  a wholesome  and  strengthening  character,  and  when  your 
mind  is  nearly  unhinged  from  anxiety  and  worry,  you  forget  it  all,  not 
in  the  intoxicating  cup,  but  by  reading  that  class  of  literature  which 
you  judge  most  suited  to  your  mind  for  the  occasion,  and  that  book 
which  has  made  your  troubles  and  anxieties  “stand  off-,”  may  have 
saved  you  from  a long  fever  or  a lunatic  asylum. 

The  sword  of  literature  has  fought  many  a quiet  and  bloodless  battle 
in  the  reformation  of  men,  of  manners,  of  the  world.  The  hypocritical, 
the  false,  the  vicious  , in  society,  in  the  world  have  been  cut  at  and 
left  writhing  and  dying.  Pretentious,  though  worthless  institutions, 
it  has  regularly  shelled  and  exploded.  Caddishness,  snobbery,  and 
impotent  blatancy  have  been  dealt  with,  and  so  ridiculed  by  literary 
men  as  to  make  us  disgusted  with  such  a style  of  fashion,  and  wherein 
we  have  been  so  inclined,  it  has  given  us  a desire  to  reform  our  man- 
ners. It  is  not  alone  in  pulling  down,  but  in  building  up;  not  alone  in 
uprooting,  but  planting,  that  literary  heads  have  done,  and  are  doing 
great  and  glorious  work.  It  would,  in  a short  space,  be  impossible  to 
speak  separately  of  the  various  kinds  of  literature,  or  the  formation  of 
head  required  for  each. 

Phrenology  can  point  out  why  some  are  successful  at  one  class  of 
literature,  others  at  another,  and  how  and  why  some,  although  they 
persevere  incessantly,  are  not,  and  never  will  be,  successful  at  any 
branch  of  literature. 

We  could  point  to  various  eminent  men  in  literature,  and  show  that 
the  formation  of  their  heads  agree  with  the  formation  and  class  of  their 
writings.  Some  have  comparison  large,  like  Bunyan,  some  have  ven- 
eration large,  like  Scott,  some  have  human  nature,  benevolence,  and 
large  wit,  like  Dickens.  Some  have  marvellousness  large,  like  Wilkie 
Collins ; and  so  on,  with  Trollope,  Thackeray,  Mrs.  Woods,  Miss 
Braddon,  and  others.  All  have  their  specialities,  which  are  in 
accordance  with  their  mental  and  moral  organization. 

But  whatever  their  line  or  speciality,  they  should  remember  that 
what  is  written,  printed,  and  distributed  throughout  the  world,  will  be 
read  and  re-read  by  minds  of  every  description.  The  book  may  travel 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  the  world,  making  impressions 


for  good  or  evil,  which  will  last  when  generations  and  centuries  have 
passed  away. 



LEGAL  HEADS. 

47.  — I have  visited  many  law  courts,  from  the  superior  ones  in 
Westminster  to  the  inferior  ones  in  Bow-street  and  Clerkenwell,  and 
while  I took  notes  of  criminal  heads,  I likewise  took  sketches  of  those 
of  the  legal  profession.  Where  I perceived  a peculiarity  worthy  of 
closer  investigation,  I have  been  fairly  successful  in  obtaining  a nearer 
interview  for  more  accurate  examination,  and  in  this  way  fairly  became 
qualified  as  a judge  of  the  shape  of  legal  heads.  Some  heads  I found 
good  for  taking  evidence,  for  placing  link  to  link,  thus  forming  a chain. 
Some  had  such  ability  in  regard  to  this  matter  that  if  they  thought  it 
worth  their  while,  I verily  believe  they  could  and  would  hang  the  most 
honest  man  in  existence.  The  intellectual  nose  of  some  being  as  long 
as  a greyhound’s — nothing  will  escape  their  scent.  I have  generally 
found  them  very  clever  in  concealing  and  disguising,  turning  and 
twisting,  where  such  was  their  cue,  but  though  good  at  compiling 
evidence,  yet  very  bad  or  indifferent  in  attack,  or  defence.  I have  vqry 
seldom  found  such  good  in  pleading,  summing  up,  or  conducting  a 
case  in  court.  On  the  other  hand,  I have  found  that  the  formation  of 
head  required  for  pleading,  placing  a case  before  a jury,  or  summing 
up,  is  of  a different  formation.  I remember  once  listening  to  a friend 
of  mine,  who  took  much  interest  in  phrenology,  and  was  a well-known 
counsellor.  The  case  he  was  conducting"  was  a bad  one,  and  the 
defendant  had  no  real  defence ; nevertheless,  there  was  so  much 
ingenuity,  and  even  eloquence,  displayed  by  my  friend  that  the  man 
was  acquitted.  In  conversing  afterwards  about  the  matter  this 
counsellor  remarked  that  if  he  had  had  the  ins  and  outs-  of  the  case 
before  him,  if  he  had  had  the  collecting  and  compiling  of  the  evidence 
he  would  have  thrown  up  the  case  in  despair. 

A man  to  be  successful  in  the  legal  profession  must  have  more  than 
an  average  amount  of  honesty,  or  he  will  never  gain  the  confidence  of 
clients,  judge,  or  jury  ; and  though  this  honesty  may  cause  him  to  lose 
some  clients,  yet  he  will  gain  more  in  winning  the  respect  of  worthy 
men,  likewise  their  business.  There  are  many  who  justly  pride  them- 
selves in  the  honesty  and  uprightness  of  their  ways  and  principles. 
There  is  a class  of  legal  heads  which  are  in  shape  very  different  from 
the  above,  whose  logic  is  that  “the  end  justifies  the  means.”  When 
such  come  together,  their  conversation  and  boasting  generally  is  how 
they  deceive  one  poor  man,  hoodwink  another,  and  let  another  in  for 
it.  For  such,  deceit,  corruption  and  perjury  are  a matter  of  punish- 
ment, and  as  long  as  they  can  steer  clear  of  that,  they  feel  all  right  and 
will  go  to  any  length  of  wickedness.  These  men  are  never  truly 
successful,  and  when  their  names  are  down  to  undertake  a case,  the 
judge  or  magistrates  feel  suspicious,  and  inadvertently  conclude  that 
there  is  something  bad  about  it,  and  the  client  suffers  who  employs 
such  an  one.  There  is  a certain  set  of  legal  men  who  are  known  best 
by  the  bad  cases  they  defend,  who  will  try  all  the  liberty,  and  even 
license  of  a court  to  browbeat  a witness,  get  an  honest  man  to  commit 
perjury,  by  puzzling,  confusing,  annoying,  and  worrying  him.  If  the 
judge  or  magistrate  objects,  or  protects  a witness  from  such  conduct, 
then  the  legal  champion  assumes  a virtuous  indignation,  cries  out  lor 
the  liberty  of  the  bar,  and  threatens  to  throw  up  his  brief.  There  are 
judges  before  whom  they  dare  not  take  this  course,  but  they  cau  do 
nearly  as  they  like  before  a justice  of  the  peace,  or  many  magistrates. 
Such  men  will  no  doubt  have  the  animal  portion  of  the  mind  largely 
developed,  while  the  moral  and  refining  portion  will  be  deficient. 



MECHANICAL  HEADS. 

48.  — Fifty  per  cent  of  those  who  are  brought  up  for  mechanical 
and  constructive  employments  are  failures.  Such  men  look  upon  their 
tools  as  instruments  of  torture,  their  workshops  as  little  better  than 
prisons,  and  were  they  not  restrained  by  shame,  there  are  many  who 
would  prefer  prison  or  workhouse  fare,  to  earning  a livelihood  at  an 
employment  they  detest. 

!UGo  into  a workshop  where  there  are  a dozen  men:  You  will  find 
two  or  three  who  are  looked  upon  with  the  greatest  contempt  by  their 
fellow  workmen:  If  you  enquire  the  reason,  you  will  be  told  that  they 
are  botchers,  that  they  know  nothing,  that  they  cannot  work  like  men. 

A man  in  a workshop  who  cannot  do  an  equal  amount  of  work,  and 
do  it  as  skilfully  as  the  majority,  leads  one  of  the  most  miserable- 
lives  imaginable. — The  reason  why,  is,  his  work  does  not  come  'up  to 
the  same  standard  as  the  others,  in  their  estimation  the  man  is  a 
lazy,  skulking  workman,  or  a knave,  or  a fool.  Follow  these  lazy, 
skulking  fools  out  of  the  workshops,  and  what  do  we  hear  and  see  ? 

Number  one  is  well  known  at  a Literary  Society,  or  Debating  Club. 
Let  us  listen  to  the  clever  manner  in  which  he  speaks  concerning  the 
subject  chosen  for  the  night's  debate.  He  has  history  at  his  finger’s 
end,  he  points  out  clearly  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations,  their  decline  and 
prostration  in  the  dust.  He  criticizes  the  actions  of  celebrated  leaders, 
shows  how  they  have  saved  their  country,  and  advanced  civilization. 
Look  at  the  angry  flash  of  his  eye,  as  he  stigmatizes  with  withering 
language  the  actions  of  the  party  to  whom  he  is  opposed,  and  as  he 
sits  down  excited  and  trembling  with  his  own  eloquence,  we  reel  the 
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room  shaking  with  applause.  This  man  is  one  of  the  skulking  fools  of 
the  workshop. 

Number  2 takes  me  to  his  home  and  shows  me  drawings  and 
sketches,  with  lights  and  shades  and  harmonies  of^colours,  which  are 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  a cultivated  artist  with  R.'A.  after  his  name, 
says,  “Where  the  deuce  did  you  manage  to  learn  how  to  arrange  these 
colours,  that  perspective,  and  accuracy  of  form  ? ” This  is  another  of 
the  contemptible  fellows  of  the  workshop. 

Number  3. — I look  in  at  an  entertainment  for  a charitable  purpose, 
and  hear  a voice  as  soft,  sweet,  and  melodious  as  Sims  Reeves’,  the 
audience  are  still  and  breathless  to  catch  the  lowest  note,  one  cultivated 
singer  says  to  another,  “What  a pity  he  has  not  been  trained.  If  he  had 
been  he  (the  lout  of  the  workshop)would  have  taken  a leading  position.” 

I visited  a workshop  about  twelve  months  since,  and  noticed  a young 
man  who  was  the  lacquey,  servant  and  general  cleaner  up  of  the  place. 
The  next  Sunday  I happened  to  go  into  a little  chapel  on  a country  road, 
where  I heard  a prayer  and  sermon,  which,  had  it  been  given  utterance 
to  by  Bunyan  would  have  immortalized  him.  The  preacher  I identified, 
was  the  cleaner  up  of  the  workshop.  We  know  not  the  misery  people 
are  suffering,  because  they  are  at  the  wrong  occupation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a large  amount  of  the  world’s  work  has  been 
done,  and  has  to  be  done  by  men  who  have  peculiar  constructive 
abilities.  Such  men  add  much  to  the  progress  of  civilization,  happi- 
ness, and  enjoyment  of  mankind.  There  are  some  men  specially  gifted 
for  mechanical  employment,  many  having  from  childhood  shown  a 
tendency  to  construct  and  design,  and  have  chosen  for  toys  a box  of 
tools,  and  taken  a delight  in  mechanical  toys.  It  is  not  all  boys  who 
are  so  disposed,  some  like  a top,  some  marbles,  some  kites,  or  a box  of 
soldiers.  To  a child  who  has  constructiveness  large,  give  him  a 
hammer,  saw,  chisel,  a few  nails,  and  he  is  happy,  or  a lathe,  and  he 
will  derive  more  pleasure  from  it  than  a king  from  his  crown.  So  the 
boy  grows  up  to  manhood,  and  though  placed  by  his  parents  at  an 
occupation  of  an  opposite  nature,  yet  he  employs  very  often  his  spare 
time  in  the  workshop. 

There  are  many  eminent  and  wealthy  men  who  take  great  pleasure 
in  constructing.  Their  chief  enjoyment  is  with  the  lathe,  hammer,  or 
axe.  Why  is  this  ? “Because  they  are  born  so.”  Haviug  certain 
organs  prominent  in  their  heads  such  as  constructiveness,  form,  and 
size,  they  take  a pleasure  in  gratifying  them,  just  as  a musician  who  has 
time  and  tune  large  takes  a delight  in  music.  Where  a man  has  the 
mental  and  physical  organization  required,  mechanical  and  constructive 
labour  will  be  to  him  a pleasure.  He  will  wish  for  the  morning  to 
come,  to  go  to  his  work,  and  will  feel  regret  when  fatigue  or  other 
reasons  call  him  to  lay  down  his  tools,  and  though  he  will  wish  to  be 
well  paid  for  his  work,  yet  quite  apart  from  it,  he  will  derive  pleasure 
and  satisfaction. 

I have  seen  the  eye  of  the  engineer  brighten  when  speaking  of  his 
constructive  work,  and  the  architect’s  face  beaming  with  happiness, 
as  he  pointed  to  a plan  or  a new  design  in  building. 

I have  been  in  a workshop  and  have  seen  a man  old,  poor,  and 
sickly,  who  has  spent  nearly  a lifetime  in  inventing  and  constructing  a 
model  of  a machine  for  walking  under  the  water  any  distance,  with  the 
same  ease  as  if  on  dry  land.  He  said,  no  one  will  now  care  to  walk  on 
a bridge,  for  it  will  be  safer,  pleasanter,  and  speedier  to  take  my 
machine. 

Mechanics  who  are  born  so,  not  merely  made  mechanics  through 
imitation,  will  be  pleased  and  happy  at  their  occupation.  To  them, 
work  will  be  neither  labour  nor  drudgery. 

We  often  think  that  the  working  mechanic  only  requires  brawny 
hands  and  muscular  arms ; one  man  with  a good  constructive  head 
is  worth  many  who  are  mere  hand  workers. 

Stephenson  and  Arkwright  have  with  their  heads  done  more  work 
than  millions  of  ordinary  workers.  Some  mechanics  are  good  for 
designing,  some  for  imitating,  others  for  improving.  The  latter,  when 
they  see  a design,  immediately  point  out  how  it  may  be  improved, 
others  have  heads  which  give  them  executive  ability,  enabling  them  to 
carry  out  and  accomplish  inventions  and  designs.  There  are  a few  who 
can  both  design  and  put  their  designs  into  execution;  these  latter 
are  generally  succesful. 


SUCCESSFUL  HEADS. 

49. — Some  men  are  born  with  all  the  ingredients  required  both 
mentally  and  physically  to  be  successful.  They  can  no  more  help 
rising  in  life,  and  ascending  the  social  scale,  than  a plant  which  is  sown 
in  good  ground  can  help  growing.  Such  men  have  that  determination 
which  enables  them  to  overcome  obstacles  and  difficulties,  to  break  down 
barriers,  and  from  conquering  to  conquer,  pursue  their  onward  course. 
If  self-denial  is  required,  they  can  and  will  deprive  themselves  of  all 
self-indulgence,  and  many  momentary  gratifications  and  pleasures. 

The  successful  man  will  have  judgment,  forethought,  tact,  he  will 
not  do  things  in  a chance  sort  of  manner.  In  his  undertakings  he  will 
consider  the  benefit  or  injury  that  proceeds  from  them,  will  weigh  one 
against  the  other,  and  act  accordingly.  He  will  not  build  a house  without 
first  counting  the  cost,  and  seeing  if  he  has  the  resources  required. 


He  ^.il.l  take  int0  consideration  the  opposing  power,  as  well  as  his 
own  abilities  to  conquer.  He  will  not  be  a preach^!  or  a plysician 
neither  will  he  study  the  law,  literature,  nor  any  o her  occuDadon’ 
without  first  recognizing  that  he  has  the  ability  required.  As  the 
gardener  edges  around  the  young  sapling,  so  will  he  be  watchfu  and 
careful  to  protect  his  plans  and  guard  against  failure 

The  successful  man  may  not  be  very  fast ; will  not  throw  up  his  walls  in 
the  morning,  and  chuck  his  roof  on  in  the  evening,  but  he  will  build 
surely,  and  with  strength  : thinking  of  the  future,  the  rains,  and  storm 
the  wear  and  tear  of  time.  *us  ' 

The  successful  man  is  a minute  observer  of  the  smallest  items 
connected  with  his  plans,  and  from  this,  much  of  his  success  arises 
I know  men  who  have  been  successful  leaders  in  the  nulpit,  in  politics 
in  literature,  in  science,  who  by  minding  the  day  of  small  and  feeble 

muTLTheirTucc^36  ^ 35  StCppiUg  3t°neS’  has  tended 

What  I mean  by  being  successful  is  to  keep  in  the  foremost  rank,  or 
to  take  a leading  position.  I do  not  mean  that  successful  men  and 
happy  or  good  men  are  the  same,  neither  do  I believe  that  successful  men 
mean,  that  such  are  possessed  of  a more  than  ordinary  amount  of 
intelligence,  for  there  are  many  good  and  exceedingly  intelligent  men 
who  are  not  successful.  0 

So  we  perceive  that  there  are  ingredients  required  in  the  composition 
of  the  mind,  independent  of  goodness  and  intelligence,  in  order  to  be 
successful.  It  would  be  impossible  to  poiut  out  the  various  motives 
and  combination  of  motives  which  propel  men  in  their  actions  or  in 
what  part  of  the  mind  the  mainspring  of  success  lies,  but  while  it  is 
impossible  to  commit  it  to  paper,  yet,  by  the  aid  of  phrenology  it  can 
be  clearly  shown  to  each  individual,  the  source  from  which  success 
emanates,  or  may  emanate. 

Most  men  have  the  ingredients  of  success  if  they  only  knew  it,  and 
how  to  marshal  and  direct  the  forces  which  are  in  them.  If  people 
knew  the  dangers  which  their  characteristics  are  likely  to  lead  them  into 
both  in  regard  to  the  present  and  future,  they  would  steer  clear  ot  rocks 
and  shoals,  and  guide  their  barque  through  many  dangerous  channels 
and  tempests  into  the  desired  haven  of  success. 




UNSUCCESSFUL  HEADS. 

50.— They  are  far  more  numerous  than  successful  ones,  and  are  at 
least  ninety  in  the  hundred.  Some  take  one  step  forward  and  two 
backward ; lift  them  up  and  place  them  upon  the  hill,  and  they 
instantly  roll  down  into  the  valley.  Let  their  circumstances  be  ever  so 
favourable,  they  go  down  and  keep  down  in  life.  They  are  birds 
without  wings,  and  ships  without  sails.  If  they  meet  with  opposition 
they  immediately  give  up,  and  are  driven  to  the  wall.  If  they  stumble 
they  allow  themselves  to  be  walked  upon  without  making  an  effort  to 
rise,  in  fact  they  feel  happier,  more  at  ease  on  the  down  than  on  the 
up  line.  Some  go  through  life  blindfolded,  their  god  is  chance;  if 
they  meet  with  a little  success  they  say  it  was  a lucky  hit.  Others 
again  are  the  creatures  of  circumstances,  they  go  down  with  the  current, 
or  in  front  of  the  wind,  even  if  it  drives  them  upon  the  rocks,  or 
broadside  upon  the  light-house  built  to  warn  them  from  danger. 
These  men  with  a little  effort  might  so  have  trimmed  their  sails  as  to 
make  the  same  wind  bring  them  into  a safe  harbour. 

Men  of  this  stamp  have  neither  energy,  courage,  nor  determination 
sufficient  to  cope  with  the  circumstances  of  life ; otherwise  they  may  be 
exceedingly  good  and  estimable,  and  morally  superior  to  many  who 
are  successful. 

There  are  likewise  those  who  notwithstanding  that  they  make  much 
effort,  and  seem  to  be  constantly  trying,  yet  fail  in  all  their  under- 
takings. They  fail  at  home,  then  go  abroad,  thinking  to  do  better, 
but  likewise  fail.  They  start  in  business,  as  tradesmen  or  merchants, 
on  a small  or  large  scale,  make  nothing  by  it,  and  after  becoming 
bankrupt  two  or  three  times,  turn  their  attention  to  something  else, 
with  the  same  want  of  success  Old  age  finds  them  penniless,  still 
trying  to  get  a footing  upon  the  first  rung  of  the  ladder.  Strange  to 
say,  these  men  are  generally  foremost  in  advising  others  what  to  do, 
as  if  they  were  oracles  of  wisdom. 

Some  fail  because  they  have  not  sufficient  application,  owing  to  a 
deficiency  in  the  organ  of  concentrativeness.  They  cannot  apply  their 
minds  for  any  length  of  time  to  useful  purposes.  In  all  other  things 
they  may  have  good  mental  organizations. 

Another  fails  because  he  has  not  sufficient  confidence  in  his  abilities, 
he  is  like  one  possessed  of  properties  and  moneys  without  knowing 
their  value,  consequently  lives  as  if  he  were  poor.  This  is  owing  to  a 
deficiency  in  self-esteem. 

Another  fails  because  he  is  not  possessed  of  sufficient  ambition,  he 
does  not  care  to  rise,  and  in  accordance  with  the  strength  of  a person’s 
desire,  so  will  be  the  effort  to  accomplish  that  desire.  The  organ  of 
approbativeness  will  be  fouud  small  in  a case  of  this  nature. 

One  man’s  fault  is  excessive  cautiousness,  he  is  so  timid  and  fearful, 
that  he  will  not  embark  in  an  undertaking  however  good  and  safe,  for 
fear  of  failure,  consequently  his  talents  are  rolled  up  in  a napkin’;  he 
benefits  neither  himself  nor  others.  Another  has  excessive  hope,  and 
risks  all  upon  one  throw ; with  him  it  is  neck  or  nothing,  and  without 
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forethought  he  enters  into  all  manner  of  undertakings.  He  is 
constantly  expecting  (like  Dickens’s  Micawber)  something  to  turn  up. 

A goodly  number  owe  their  failure  to  others,  they  are  led  by  every 
Tom,  Harry,  and  Dick,  who  are  to  be  found  at  the  corners  of  the 
streets  ready  to  show  all  comers  how  to  do  things  worth  doing.  This 
class  of  heads  may  be  possessed  of  good  plans,  which  if  carried  out 
would  lead  them  to  success.  Their  chief  fault  is  owing  to  the  organ 
of  friendship  being  too  large  ; they  are  constantly  being  led  by  others, 
and  do  not  like  to  act  upon  their  own  responsibility. 

We  might  show  many  other  reasons  why  men  are  not  successful. 
These  are  a few,  from  which  the  sufferers  are  the  most  numerous.  The 
pity  of  it  is,  that  people  do  not  find  out  the  weak  points  of  their  mind, 
and  make  them  strong.  A few  months  proper  training  might  culti- 
vate the  deficiency,  and  set  the  wrong  right. 



National  Heads. 


ENGLISH  HEADS. 

51. — Nations  possess  peculiar  characteristics,  standing  out  clearly 
prominent  and  definitely  observable.  So  likewise  do  they  possess 
formation  of  heads  in  accordance  with  their  known  peculiarities.  This 
very  much  proves  the  accuracy  of  phrenology. 

The  English  possess,  more  than  others,  round  heads,  with  compara- 
tively more  weight  of  brain  between  the  ears  and  the  base,  than 
any  other  portion  of  the  head.  In  accordance  with  phrenology, 
this  indicates  strong  animal  passions  and  social  feelings,  with  energy, 
determination  and  executive  power.  From  these  are  derived  their 
chief  characteristics.  A Frenchman  talking  to  an  Englishman  about 
revolution  said,  “you  will  never  have  one  to  last  long,  for  at  the 
sound  of  the  dinner  bell  the  arms  would  be  thrown  down,  and  the 
barricades  unprotected,  for  eating  with  an  Englishman  is  much  more 
than  it  is  with  most  men.’’  So  much  for  their  organ  of  alimentiveness. 
There  will  not  be  many  fasting  doctors  among  them. 

No  doubt  utility  is  his  chief  study ; poetry,  literature,  science,  and 
much  too  often  theology,  are  only  of  advantage  as  far  as  they  are  useful . 
Poetry  is  good,  if  it  pays,  literature  if  it  has  a medicinal  effect  by 
increasing  the  appetite,  a book  that  comes  up  to  this  standard  will  be  a 
good  one,  and  sell  well.  The  scientific  man  whose  discoveries  will  tend 
towards  fattening  cattle,  or  adding  anywise  to  material  comfort,  will 
obtain  a monument. 

Religion  will  keep  their  children  in  good  order,  and  add  to  the 
respectability  of  the  elders.  This  last  idea  is  much  too  often  an  ingre- 
dient in  an  Englishman’s  calculation.  The  finest  poetry,  or  the  most 
sacked  ideas  are  the  servants  of  the  material  or  grosser  portion  of  the 
brain  which  lies  at  the  base  of  the  head ; acting  under  its  guidance,  the 
average  Englishman  will  accumulate  money,  therefore  he  takes  the 
lead  in  wealth,  becomes  possessed  of  land,  and  for  that  purpose  will 
fight  and  make  war,  adding  country  to  country,  until  he  is  able  to 
boast  that  the  sun  never  sets  on  his  dominions. 


The  commanding  position  which  an  Englishman  holds,  comes  more 
lrom  large  alimentiveness,  acquisitiveness,  combativeness  and  destruc- 
tiveness, than  mental  or  moral  power.  Self-esteem  is  large  in  an 
Englishman  s head,  therefore  he  thinks  there  are  none  his  equal.  Men 
are  building  a house  opposite  to  where  I am  writing  this,  and  the 
nod-man  is  singing,  in  a most  boastful  and  vainglorious  voice,— 

“I  might  have  been  a Russian, 

A Frenchman,  or  a Prussian, 

But  I chose  to  be  an  Englishman.” 

/ V*  Englishman  is  so  constituted  as  to  take  and  keep  the  lead 

i.Tninlfin  takes  he  W]1  keeP)  ln  all  things  that  suits  his  tastes  and 
Inclinations.  A great  change  is  taking  place  in  the  formation  of  the 
Englishman  s head,  m another  century  he  will  be  a different  man,  he 
Is  beginning  to  recognize  the  rights  of  others,  and  finds  that  good  is 
to  be  obtained  outside  his  own  country,  and  that  there  are  people  as 
intelligent  and  as  strong,  or  nearly  so,  as  himself.  He  will  soon  have 
•s  much  suavity,  politeness,  and  refinement  as  other  nations.  After  a 
time  he  will  admire  intelligence  and  culture  for  its  own  sake.  He  will 
•each  his  children  that  mental  is  superior  to  animal  power.  Thev 
•gain  will  teach  their  children  that  the  highest  and  most  exalted 
o all  poweis  is  moral  power.  Then  will  he  excel  in  a superlative 
degree  the  Englishman  of  the  present  day.  P 


IRISH  HEADS. 

S2-— Ihe  Irish  character  is  to  very  many  as  great  a puzzle  as  t 
American  15  and  34.  * 

Whig  and  Tory  rujers  have  made  it  a study;  sometimes  they  seem 
rio  it  as  a matter  of  diversion,  and  diplomatists  have  made  Irish  polit 
the  means  of  tuition,  before  undertaking  a more  remunerative  a 
Jxr!.nable.P0Sltl°?'  fhe  poor  Irishman  has  been  made  a shuttleco 
r all  purposes,  by  all  parties,  and  has  received  his  severest  woun 
lrom  seeming  friends.  


“ When  Greek  meets  Greek  then  comes  the  tug  of  war,”  and  so  it 
is,  alas  ! too  often  with  Irishmen.  At  times  their  strength  is  made  use 
of  against  each  other.  While  they  possess  an  active,  excitable,  and 
impressible  brain,  they  are  deficient  in  cool,  calm  executiveness, 
consequently  their  actions  are  of  a changeable  and  flighty  nature. 
The  imaginative,  marvellous,  and  poetic  portions  of  the  mind  are  in 
excess  of  the  intellectual,  or  purely  reasoning,  which  is  in  itself  no 
doubt  large.  Hope  is  too  large,  and  cautiousness  too  small. 

There  is  too  much  rashness,  and  not  sufficient  forethought.  Appro- 
bativeness  and  friendship,  are  exceedingly  large,  causing  an  undue 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  others.  These  are  often  restraints  and 
preventives  to  success.  When  by  travel,  removed  from  these  restraints, 
the  Irishman  often  takes  a leading  position  in  strange  countries.  The 
organ  of  imitation  is  large,  which,  when  at  home,  causes  him  to  act  up 
to,  and  in  accordance  with  many  antiquated  notions.  When  in  another 
country,  where  the  surroundings  are  different,  it  prompts  him  to  do 
more  than  others,  even  to  excel.  We  might  point  out  as  illustrations 
to  America,  Australia,  and  France. 

I heard  a man  playing  a tune,  to  which  there  were  variations,  his  mind 
was  so  taken  up  with  the  latter  as  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of  the 
tune.  A person  listening,  remarked,  “ his  variations  were  only 
‘worriting’  the  tune.”  This  will  illustrate  to  a certain  extent  the  Irish 
character.  They  have  plenty  of  tune,  but  their  variations  spoil  it ; 
they  cannot  keep  them  on  one  side  until  required. 

The  deficiences  in  the  Irishman’s  character  are  in  the  animal  region, 
the  base  of  the  brain  being  small.  The  excess  is  in  the  ideal  and 
imaginative.  Education  and  emigration  are  the  best  remedies  for 
Ireland’s  troubles,  the  former  will  break  many  superstitious  bonds,  and 
prevent  him  being  led  astray ; the  latter  will,  by  mixing  with  others, 
cause  the  real  and  substantial  to  tone  down  excessive  marvellousness 
and  ideality. 

«X.(g<E» 


SCOTCH  HEADS. 

53. — The  Scotch  head  indicates  much  cautiousness  and  foresight, 
an  inclination  to  calculate  the  for  and  against.  The  Scotchman  will 
be  very  careful  in  his  transactions  with  strangers,  and  will  not  trust 
much  to  a man’s  surroundings  as  indicating  his  character,  such  as 
dress,  carriage,  attendants,  and  such  like  evidence  of  wealth,  which 
most  people  accept  as  proof  of  goodness  and  respectability.  He  is  a 
good  reader  of  character  and  can  well  discern  who  and  what  you  are, 
so  far  as  mental  power  is  concerned  from  individual  appearance. 

The  Scotchman  will  have  the  most  substantial  part  of  a bargain,  lie 
will  let  you  have  the  shell,  but  he  will  be  sure  to  get  the  fish. 

An  Englishman,  an  Irishman,  and  a Scotchman  were  travelling 
together,  they  found  themselves  on  the  side  of  a hill,  at  night  time, 
tired  and  hungry,  with  but  a small  loaf  of  bread  between  them.  The 
Englishman  proposed  that  they  should  go  to  sleep  and  keep  the  bread 
until  morning  ; the  Irishman  said  which  ever  of  them  had  the  best 
dream  during  the  night  should  have  the  loaf  as  it  was  barely  sufficient 
for  one ; the  Scotchman  gave  a nod  denoting  general  agreement  to  the 
above. 

When  morning  came,  the  Englishman  told  his  dream— which  was 
about  mountains  of  roast  beef  and  rivers  of  beer.  The  Irishman  told 
his,  which  was  concerning  a lot  of  blessed  saints  and  angels,  showing 
him  the  glories  of  paradise.  The  Scotchman  related  his,  which  was 
pithy  and  to  the  point,  tallying  much  with  one  of  his  chief  character- 
istics, quite  void  of  the  poetic  or  imaginary  like  the  other  two  dreams, 
but  sound,  substantial,  and  beyond  all  argument  and  contradiction. 
“I  dreamt  I was  hungry,  so  I got  up  in  the  night  and  ate  it.” 

The  Scotchman  has  sense,  good,  sound,  and  common.  When  a 
new  neighbour  comes  to  a new  settlement  in  any  of  our  colonies,  it  he 
is  a Scotchman,  the  settlers  say  we  are  glad  of  that,  for  he  will  make 
a home  and  improve  the  land  and  district.  The  Scotchman  is  self- 
reliant,  he  has  a large  amount  of  faith  in  his  own  powers  to  plan,  and 
to  carry  out  his  plans,  and  he  will  think  it  a shame  to  allow  others  to 
bolster  him  up,  in  fact  he  likes  “to  paddle  his  own  canoe.” 

His  reasoning  organs  are  prominent  which  give  a philosophical  tone 
to  his  mind,  he  will  not  undertake  things  upon  a mere  speculation,  he 
must  have  a good  foundation  to  work  upon.  He  likes  investigating 
matters  before  he  accepts  them,  but  he  is  equally  careful  in  rejecting. 
He  can  suspend  his  judgment  where  he  considers  the  matter  “is  not 
proven.”  I have  no  reason  to  disbelieve  you,  is  often  his  cautious 
remark,  though,  at  the  same  time  he  sees  no  reason  to  believe  you. 
His  organ  of  acquisitiveness  is  prominent,  but  he  is  by  no  means 
miserly  : he  likes  acquiring  so  that  he  may  become  independent,  and 
be  enabled  to  enjoy  life. 

The  poetic  side  of  his  nature  is  much  mixed  up  wren  the  real  and 
substantial,  such  as  domestic  life,  his  hills,  his  valleys,  and  general  love 
of  country,  but  the  imaginary,  pure  and  simple,  he  does  not  cultivate. 

I should  not  forget  to  remark  that  the  religious  element  is  very 
prominently  marked  in  the  formation  of  the  Scotch  head,  though  it 
may  not  be  of  a quarrelsome,  aggressive,  or  ostentatious  nature.  On 
the  whole,  I consider  that  the  prominent  and  strongly-marked 
characteristics  are  excellent  ingredients,  to  be  well  mixed  up  in  the 
formation  of  the  mind.  — --  — -r  — 
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PHRENOLOGY: 


WELSH  HEADS. 

54. — The  Welsh  are  a peculiar  people,  and  have  well  defined 
characteristic  and  phrenological  outlines  of  their  own,  which  mark 
them  as  apart  from  others,  even  as  the  Israelites  are  apart  from  other 
nationalities.  Their  characters  are  best  looked  at  in  their  entirety. 

Do  not  take  them  to  pieces  as  many  do,  pointing  out  foibles  and 
failings,  for  except  you  have  studied  them  from  all  points  of  view, 
and  are  a master  in  mental  scTcnce,  your  conclusions  will  be  mostly 
erroneous. 

Much  of  the  difference  between  them  and  others,  consists  in  the 
quality,  texture  and  activity  of  the  brain.  Herein  lies  the  key-stone 
upon  which  a great  deal  of  the  Welsh  mind  is  built,  even  more  so  than 
the  formation  of  the  head. 

Like  Welsh  mutton,  it  is  the  quality,  not  the  quantity  you  must 
look  for.  The  Welsh  possess  a lofty,  manly  and  dignified  tone  of 
mind.  Among  the  lowest  and  most  uneducated  class,  there  is  a 
refinement  which  would  become  many  of  the  noble  lords  and  gentle 
dames  of  St.  James’s,  and  sit  better  upon  them  than  their  multiplicity 
of  jewels.  You  will  not  find  the  Welsh  mind  upon  the  surface,  just  as 
you  have  to  work  through  soil,  sand,  slate  and  stone  before  you  reach 
the  quartz,  in  which  the  gold  is  sleeping,  so  will  you  have  to  go  down 
deep  to  find  the  brightest  gems  of  his  mind. 

A party,  including  myself,  went  up  Snowden.  When  we  stood 
upon  the  highest  of  its  three  points,  I looked  to  see  the  effect  the  view 
had  upon  each  member  of  the  party.  The  majority  were  boisterous 
and  uproarious  in  their  exclamations  and  observations. 

There  was  one  man  who  heretofore  had  been  the  life  of  the  party 
sitting  down  a little  distance  from  the  others,  with  hands  clasped  and 
eyes  looking  beyond  hill,  valley,  and  water.  He  did  not  seem  even  to 
be  looking  at  the  white  fleecy  clouds  which  circled  the  horizon.  He 
was  a Welshman,  and  this  the  first  time  that  he  beheld  the  glory  of 
his  country.  To  him  speech  was  profanity,  a vain  interruption  of  the 
God-like  thoughts  and  worship  taking  place  in  his  mind. 

No  doubt  those  around  concluded  that  this  silence  meant  want  of 
comprehension,  for  one  of  them  (vindicating  the  character  of  the 
British  tourist)  knocked  the  Welshman’s  hat  off  with  a loud  guffaw, 
rolling  it  down  hill  to  the  delight  of  all  present,  while  another  cried 
out,  “What  man?”  Have  you  no  eyes  that  you  cannot  see  the  beauties 
of  your  country  ? 

The  English  are  like  themselves.  The  Irish  have  many  character- 
istics like  the  French.  The  Scotch  in  their  philosophic  tone  are  like 
the  Germans,  For  a people  similar  to  the  Welsh,  I have  to  seek 
amidst  the  ruins  of  the  past,  and  a people  whose  classic  lore  and 
mystic  rices  have  been  embalmed  among  the  tombs  and  relics,  over 
which  the  scholar  loves  to  linger. 

If  Greece  had  its  Olympus,  where  the  Gods  were  supposed  to  be 
present,  Wales  has  its  Yr  Wyddfa,  or  th <t  presence,  and  from  the  tops 
of  these  two  mountains  the  priest  of  classic  Greece,  and  bard  of  poetic 
Wales  could  recognise  each  other  with  a friendly  grasp.  Had  Greece 
mystic  groves,  so  had  Wales,  for  according  to  their  bards  of  the  twelfth 
century,  Ceres  and  Proserpine  were  worshipped  with  much  sanctity  in 
the  desert  of  Arvon  in  Eryri,  or  the  locality  of  Snowden. 

By  what  means  it  has  come  about,  I know  not,  but  the  Welsh  have 
inherited  a classical  type  of  mind,  and  if  one  arises  to  lead  men  back 
to  classical  days,  to  poetry,  to  chivalry,  to  refinement,  so  that  such  will 
become  diffused  and  predominant  amongst  men,  that  man  should  be  a 
Welshman. 

A short  time  since  a lady  well  known  in  all  circles  of  society  for  her 
talent  and  beauty,  one  whom  even  royalty  loves  to  honour,  after 
travelling  through  many  countries  and  mixing  with  many  people 
resolved  that  wherever  she  found  a people  she  liked,  she  would  live 
with  them,  that  their  home  should  be  her  home.  The  lady  ended  her 
travels  and  purchased  an  estate  in  Wales.  This  lady’s  name  is 
Madame  Patti. 

— — 

MANX  HEADS. 

55- — “Thrift  Horatio  thrift,”  Every  Manx  man,  woman,  and  even 
child  might  take  the  above  quotation,  for  I am  sure  they  act  up  to  it, 
and  this  is  likewise  indicated  in  the  formation  of  their  heads.  They 
possess  the  organs  of  cautiousness  and  acquisitiveness  large,  with 
prominent  domestic  propensities,  which  combination  would  certainly 
predispose  them  to  thrift.  Economy  with  them  is  independence,  and 
independence  a chief  good  and  blessing.  They  will  live  where  others 
would  starve,  and  find  enjoyment,  pleasure,  and  contentment  where 
others  would  see  misery  and  want. 

I am  acquainted  with  a family  of  seven,  living  between  Douglas  and 
Ramsey;  they  possess  a cottage  and  a few  acres  of  ground,  with  an 
annuity  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  year,  yet  they  live  as  gentry  and 
are  considered  as  such.  Their  is  no  striving  to  outdo  their  neighbours 
in  expenditure,  of  flaunting  new  clothes,  trinkets,  or  table  luxuries  for 
the  purpose  of  awing  and  astonishing,  or  gaiuing  homage  and  obeisance, 
like  multitudes  of  their  neighbours,  whose  countries  can  be  seen  from 
Snaefel.  There  are  no  petty  jealousies,  no  heart-burnings  amongst 
families,  because  they  cannot  excel  each  other  in  extravagance.  They 
generally  live  within  their  income,  and  follow  out  the  wise  command 


of  an  old  saint,  (not  their  patron  Saint  Bridget),  “ to  owe  no  man 
anything.” 

I am  acquainted  with  families  in  other  countries,  not  half  so  contented, 
nor  hospitable,  who  are  constantly  striving  to  make  ends  meet  and 
pay  their  debts,  though  they  possess  from  live  hundred  to  one  thousand 
pounds  per  year. 

I enquired  of  a man  on  the  island  had  they  no  poor  laws,  poor  law 
guardians,  poor  rates,  or  that  which  is  the  abomination  of  a country, 
the  poor  house,  the  multiplicity  of  which,  in  other  countries,  clearly 
shows  that  there  is  “ something  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark.”  A 
most  emphatic  “no”  was  his  reply,  followed  by  a fervent  “thank  God,” 
and  “ I hope  we  shall  never  come  down  so  low.” 

A gentleman  who  devotes  much  of  his  time  and  money  in  studying 
human  nature,  thinking  that  “ the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,” 
procured  an  average  Englishman,  Irishman,  Scotchman,  Welshman, 
and  a Manxman,  and  invited  them  to  spend  the  day  in  a social  manner 
with  him.  In  order  to  see  how  each  would  act  under  various  tests, 
one  of  which  was  surprise,  and  emergency,  he  had  two  chairs  placed 
with  a tub  of  water  between,  and  the  whole  covered  with  drapery  to 
make  it  look  like  a sofa.  A gentleman  sat  upon  each  chair,  and  the 
visitors  were  brought  in  one  at  a time  to  look  at  the  pictures  iu 
the  room. 

The  first  was  the  Manxman  who  was  invited  to  sit  between  the 
gentlemen.  On  doing  so,  they  stood  up,  and  of  course  the  Manxman 
went  down  into  the  water: — On  recovering  himself,  the  first  thing  he 
did  was  to  take  the  drapery  out  of  the  water  saying,  he  thought  the 
colour  would  run  and  it  would  be  a pity  if  spoilt.  I might  here  remark 
that  the  Englishman’s  exclamation  after  going  through  the  same  ordeal 
was  something  about  “blood  and  murder.”  The  Irishman’s  was 
“holy  war.”  The  Scotchman  enquired  “is  that  water?”  The 
Welshman  made  no  observation,  but  looked  rather  indignant.  We 
perceive  by  this  that  the  Manxman’s  first  thought  was  economy 
and  thrift. 

We  drove  that  evening  to  ICirkbradden  Churchyard.  The  English- 
man would  have  built  a brewery  there.  The  Irishman  said  if  he  had 
not  a better  place  among  the  bones  of  his  fathers,  that  it  would  be 
a sweet  spot  entirely  to  be  buried  in.  The  Scotchman  thought  it  was 
just  fitted  for  a flour  mill  to  grind  com  for  the  neighbouring  farmers. 
The  Welshman  thought  the  place  was  very  beautiful,  and  the  Manx  Man 
said  that  it  looked  well  enough,  and  no  one  could  improve  it.  The 
Manx  man  is  not  much  given  to  improving,  except  as  a matter  of 
necessity.  He  does  not  like  to  remove  the  ancient  monuments  and 
landmarks  laid  down  by  his  fathers  either  in  religion,  politics,  or 
social  matters,  he  minds  his  own  business,  sweeps  well  before  his  own 
door,  and  will  not  interfere  with  others,  except  he  has  good  reasons 
for  doing  so  ; he  is  steady,  sober,  industrious,  slow  but  sure,  possesses 
much  faith  in  matters  of  religion  the  doctrines  of  which  he  is  not 
inclined  to  question  very  closely.  Iu  these  short  sketches,  I only 
attempt  to  point  out  one  or  two  prominent  characteristics  of  the  people 
sketched.  In  every  case,  I have  found  that  such  characteristics  agree 
with  the  formation  of  head  according  to  the  teachings  of  Phrenology. 

■<■>(§)  <T> 

Criminal  Heads. 


56. — There  are  criminals  of  many  degrees,  and  criminal  heads  are 
just  as  various. 

Very  often,  indeed  too  often,  men  come  to  us  for  Phrenological 
examination,  our  first  conclusion  is,  that  the  heads  submitted  are 
of  the  criminal  type,  and  we  recognise  a criminal  of  number  one,  two 
or  even  six  degrees. 

There  are  many  more  criminals  outside  than  inside  prison  walls. 

Men  with  large  bases  to  their  brain  and  small  moral  power  to  control 
their  strong  animal  passions  in  order  to  gratify  the  animal  and  selfish 
nature  will  break  all  the  bonds  of  justice,  that  is  if  they  can  do  so  with 
safety. 

In  many  criminal  heads  we  see  the  organ  of  cautiousness  large.  This 
organ  has  been  brought  into  activity  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  them 
from  beiug  discovered  iu  their  criminal  transactions  and  punished  for 
them. 

Often  do  we  find  in  criminals  men  of  position  respected  by  their 
fellows  and  looked  upon  as  models,  but  their  whole  fortune  and 
position  are  built  upon  crime,  and  many  crimes  have  increased  the 
organ  of  cautiousness  until  that  organ  gets  diseased,  and  constant  fear, 
gloom,  and  despondency  is  the  result.  Plimsoll  was  not  far  wrong 
when  he  drew  the  veil  away  from  many  who  were  luxuriating  upon  the 
moneys  gained  by  the  well-planned  loss  of  merchantmen,  and  consequent 
murder  of  the  crew.  There  are  many  merchants  at  this  very  moment 
living  in  palatial  residences  who  owe  their  respectability,  their  opulence 
to  sunken  ships  and  death  of  British  sailors,  who,  when  they  heard  of 
their  loss,  for  which  they  waited  with  anxious  expectation  were  filled 
with  delight,  but  the  manifestation  of  which  was  kept  under  by  the 
organ  of  cautiousness.- 

Constant  crimes  01  this  or  another  nature  will  cause  cautiousness  to 
become  diseased,  then  awful  and  miserable  in  the  extreme  is  the  life 
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cnylurcd,  lie  is  filled  with  fits  and  starts,  fear  and  trembling.  Why  is 
it  that  he  has  to  take  his  sleeping  potion  each  night,  thus  putting  nails 
in  his  coffin,  because  of  the  horrid  waking  dreams  made  horrid,  by  the 
phantoms  of  his  crimes. 

I examined  a head  lately,  my  measure  showed  me  large  animal  and 
selfish  propensities,  likewise  large  cautiousness  with  controlling  organs 
deficient. 

You  have  lived,  said  I,  what  is  considered  a fast  life,  but  what  in 
reality  has  been  one  of  crime. 

You  have  done  things  which  you  have  been  constantly  afraid  of  being 
discovered,  and  now  your  cautiousness  being  diseased  makes  you  fearful 
and  tremble  at  shadows. 

So  it  is  with  many  men  who  have  succeeded  in  life,  but  at  what  a 
cost,  now,  not  all  the  wealth  of  ages  could  bring  peace  to  such  a mind. 

Thus,  there  are  many  going  through  life  with  all  [external  happiness 
and  all  internal  misery,  who,  waking  or  sleeping,  have  to  make  continual 
efforts  to  banish  from  their  minds  fearful  and  troublesome  thoughts, 
both  real  and  imaginary.  Oftentimes  we  look  with  admiration  upon 
merchants  and  wealthy  men,  who  have  climbed  every  step  of  the  ladder, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  topmost  rung,  and  we  think  to  ourselves  that 
they  must  have  minds  of  a superior  nature,  and  industry  beyond  ordinary, 
but  monetary  or  mercantile  success  is  seldom  gained  by  mental  or 
moral  power. 

Alas  ! too  often  the  animal  and  selfish  passions,  if  not  criminal 
actions,  are  the  largest  ingredients  in  the  foimation  of  such  minds, 
and  contribute  most  to  the  success  which  we  so  much  admire. 

We  should  learn  this  lesson — not  to  measure  a man’s  intelligence  by 
his  success,  or  to  think  that  seeming  morality  means  real,  for  the 
seeming  and  real  are  as  much  alike  to  ordinary  minds  as  the  artificial 
and  real  gold  of  the  present  day. 

Phrenology  is  the  only  real  test,  as  aqua-fortis  is  for  gold. 



A THIEF  SURPRISED. 

57.— He  came  to  us  one  evening,  it  was  late,  just  as  our  office  was 
about  to  close. 

He  was  a young  man  about  22,  well  built  and  good  looking,  fair 
complexion,  light  brown  hair,  eyes  of  a shade  of  blue  that  most  people 
like,  and  altogether  a decided  look  of  innocence,  one  whom  you  would 
like  to  shake  hands  with,  talk  with,  introduce  to  your  family  circle, 
and  would  be  accepted  by  them  as  so  agreeable,  witty,  good-natured, 
and  harmless. 

Laughingly,  he  told  me  he  wanted  a Phrenological  examination,  both 
well  and  fully  done.  I told  him  to  come  the  next  day  as  it  was  late, 
but  he  persuaded  me  to  do  it  then,  as  he  was  going  away  from  town 
for  the  holidays.  I measured  his  head  once,  I did  so  again,  as  I 
thought  I was  mistaken,  for  according  to  my  measurement  his  head 
was  of  the  criminal  type.  What  struck  me  most  were  his  organs  of 
conscientiousness,  spirituality,  and  veneration,  they  were  so  very  small 
and  no  mental  development  to  supply  their  deficiency. 

There  was  but  little  respect  for  self,  or  the  opinions  of  others,  nothing 
to  induce  him  to  the  performance  of  any  good  action,  or  to  restrain 
him  from  committing  a bad  one. 

I said  to  him,  do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  your  mind  so  that  you 
will  know  what  to  guard  against’?  He  said,  “yes,  certainly.”  I con- 
tinued, if  a policeman  were  to  come  in  here,  and  place  his  hand  upon 
your  shoulder,  would  you  be  surprised  ? 

He  jumped  up  and"  said,  “he  would  not  hear  more,”  I persuaded 
him  to  sit  down  again,  and  when  he  did  so,  I told  him  what  I thought 
of  his  mental,  moral,  and  animal  organization,  and  that  it  would  lead 
him  down  very  much  in  life  if  he  did  not  cultivate  certain  organs  that 
were  deficient,  and  restrain  others  that  were  injuriously  large.  I more 
especially  impressed  upon  his  mind  the  necessity  of  cultivating  and 
bringing  into  activity  his  moral  nature  by  frequently  attending  some 
place  of  worship,  and  to  be  very  careful  not  to  do  anything  of  a 
criminal  nature,  that  now  he  could  with  an  effort  check  himself,  but 
in  a short  time  it  might  be  too  late. 

That  young  man  came  back  to  me  about  six  months  after  and  told 
me  that  when  he  was  with  me  before,  he  had  in  his  pocket  money 
taken  dishonestly  from  his  employer,  that  my  mention  of  a policeman 
startled  and  frightened  him,  that  he  did  not  go  upon  his  holiday 
excursion,  but  returned  the  money  and  was  now  a regular  attendant 
at  a “Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,”  where  he  was  receiving 
much  aid  towards  the  cultivation  of  his  organs  of  spirituality  and 
conscientiousness,  though  in  doing  so,  it  was  a constant  effort  against 
his  natural  inclination. 

The  last  time  I saw  him  was  about  four  or  five  weeks  since.  I had 
the  pleasure  of  shaking  bands  with  him. 

I believe  that  young  man  some  day  may  take  a leading  position  in 
society  as  a good  man.  Instead  of  continuing  the  track  downwards, 
he  has  got  upon  the  one  upwards. 

There  are  many  in  places  of  trust  with  criminal  minds,  who  are  in  a 
constant  srate  of  mental  activity,  scheming  and  planning  how  they  will 
encompass  a shilling  or  a pound,  how  they  will  out-manceuvre  the 
checks  and  watches  put  upon  them,  and  they  feel  as  much  delight 
and  pleasure  in  being  able  to  do  so  as  another  will  in  honest  success^ 


Some  will  go  to  fill  the  prisons,  some  will  become  great  financiers 
in  connection  with  bubble  companies,  and  as  managers  and  directors 
of  such  will  meet  with  the  respect  due  to  wealth,  position,  and  success* 



KLEPTOMANIA. 

58. — TuEsubject  of  this  illustration  of  criminal  heads  is  a man  in  the 
prime  of  life,  well  known  to  the  world  for  his  exalted  position,  his 
mental  abilities,  and  the  great  kindness  and  suavity  of  his  manneis. 
This  gentleman  came  to  us  a perfect  stranger. 

“Do  not  be  afraid,”  he  said,  “to  tell  me  all  you  know,  if  it  is  ever  so 
bad,  I will  not  be  offended.” 

I told  him  concerning  his  mental  power  that  he  was  a thinker,  a deep 
reasoner,  and  one  possessed  of  much  knowledge,  that  as  a speaker  he 
should  have  ability  to  address  large  audiences,  and  as  a politician  his 
opinions  would  be  received  with  much  attention  and  respect,  that  he 
would  have  sound  religious  belief  and  conscientious  principles,  that  he 
would  be  far  more  likely  to  lead  than  to  be  led,  in  fact  that  he  would 
sooner  isolate  himself  than  be  under  others,  except  indeed  they  weie  of 
a very  superior  mind. 

A fter  going  into  many  details  of  his  character,  he  asked  me  if  I had 
ever  seen  him  before,  or  did  I recognise  him  from  any  portrait  I had 
seen. 

I said  no. 

“You  have  told  me”  he  said,  much  that  I know  myself,  likewise 
what  my  friends  know,  certainly  what  you  have  said  gives  me  much 
faith  in  Phrenology,  and  leads  me  to  suppose  that  you  could  tell  me 
more  if  you  were  so  disposed.” 

Yes,  I said,  when  I have  written  it  out,  you  will  read  much  more 
than  I have  told  you,  and  some  things  that  might  not  be  pleasant  for 
you  to  hear,  or  for  me  to  speak. 

He  became  quite  pale,  turned  away  his  head  and  said  “ I told  you  I 
would  not  feel  offended.” 

Ah  1 I remarked,  there  are  many  others  who  come  saying  the  same 
thing,  and  yet  do  not  find  the  whole  truth  very  palatable,  but  if  you 
wish  it  I will  tell  you,  not  for  the  purpose  of  showing  you  what  I can 
do,  or  what  is  more  to  me  proving  the  truth  of  Phrenology,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  you  good.  I will  give  you  all  the  information  I 
think  it  requisite  for  you  to  know. 

“ That  is  what  I want,  “ he  replied.” 

If  you  were  a poor  man,  I continued,  you  would  before  now  have 
seen  the  inside  of  a convict  prison,  but  the  crime  you  commit  is  not 
done  for  the  sake  of  gain,  and  though  at  the  time  one  part  of  your 
mind  derives  pleasure  from  the  act,  yet  many  paits  condemn  you.,  and 
thus  the  punishment  you  receive  is  even  more  than  you  deserve. 

I see  you  possess  a large  amount  of  intelligence,  and  a corresponding 
amount  of  conscientious  and  moral  power,  with  a refined  mind,  and 
that  there  is  a continual  battle  of  all  three  with  the  one  vice  which 
often  conquers,  lowers,  and  degrades  you  in  your  own  estimation. 

I thoroughly  sympathise  with  you,  and  wili  enter  more  fully  into 
details  showing  the  best  method  for  conquering  what  has  been  to1-  you 
a hard  task-master. 

Thus  far,  for  a time  our  conference  came  to  an  end. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  those  who  have  not  studied  mental  philoso- 
phy as  taught  by  Phrenologists,  that  such  a mind  would  be  led  into 
vice,  even  crime,  and  such  crime  as  is  most  offensive  to  conscience, 
intelligence,  and  refinement.  This  is  often  the  case,  though  only 
one  out  of  a thousand  startles  the  public  in  a revelation  from  a police, 
or  a divorce  court,  then  in  amazement  we  say,  would  you  think  it,  or 
imagine  that  sucli  an  oue,  whom  we  all  knew  and  have  heard  denoun- 
cing crimes  would  himself  commit  them  ? 

There  are  men  sound  and  robust  to  the  ordinary  eye,  upon  whose 
faces  the  physician  sees  death’s  warrant  legibly  written,  so  with  the 
mind,  all  may  be  seen  fair,  but  the  Phrenologist  detects  the  plague 
spot,  which,  if  known,  would  cause  the  individual  to  be  shunned. 



A FRADULENT  BANKER. 

59. — At  a lecture  delivered  by  Stackpool  E.  O’Dell  upon  Phrenology, 
at  the  Lecture  Hall,  Kingsgate-street  Chapel,  Plolborn,  London,  on 
the  10th  of  February,  i8So,  the  Rev.  Foster  Jeffrey  in  the  chair,  he  gave 
the  following  description  of  a criminal’s  head:— In  George’s  Street, 
Edinburgh,  in  the  year  18G9,  I examined  the  head  of  a gentleman, 
middle  aged. 

I here  give  a few  extracts  from  the  delineation  of  his  financial 
character.. — In  this  respect  your  abilities  arc  much  above  the  average, 
aud  you  will  be  inclined  to  study  things  of  this  nature,  but  if  you  had 
more  cautiousness  It  would  be  to  your  advantage. 

You  are  very  thoughtless  concerning  tiie  fulure,  and  would  enter 
into  financial,  or  other  undertakings,  thinking  too  much  of  the  present 
gain. 

In  fact  you  live  in  the  present  and  would  be  inclined  to  barter  the 
future  for  it.  You  will  not  live  within  your  income  be  it  ever  so  large, 
and  this  you  must  guard  against,  for,  if  you  do  not  put  on  the  brake 
there  will  soon  be  a collison,  or  smash  up. 
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People  will  recognise  in  yon  one  exceedingly  good-natured,  and 
liberal  in  your  hospitality,  which  will  be  on  a very  large  and 
extravagant  scale. 

This  excess  of  good  nature  and  liberality  comes  from  purely  selfish 
motives,  you  like  to  hear  the  applause  of  those  around  you,  and  to 
gratify  your  approbativeness  will  purchase  it,  at  any  cost. 

It  would  be  much  to  your  advantage  if  you  thought  more  of  your 
own  personal  self  respect,  and  made  an  effort  to  cultivate  it. 

You  should  have  a large  number  of  acquaintances  for  you  will  do 
much  to  propitiate  and  entice  friends.  You  will  be  seemingly  religious, 
and  will  be  inclined  to  attend  the  sanctuary  with  regularity. 

You  may  even  become  a very  popular  man  as  a public  speaker,  in 
connection  with  theological  matters,  and  pay  largely  into  the  theolog- 
ical exchequer,  and  you  may  feel  at  times  a little  religious  excitement,  at 
which  period  your  internal  emotions  will  coincide  with  external  mani- 
festations, but  such  periods  will  be  evanescent  and  soon  pass  away. 

Your  material  existence  and  everything  connected  with  the  animal 
nature  and  selfish  propensities,  are  far  in  advance  of  the  spiritual  and 
mental,  and  what  mental  power  you  have  will  be  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  gratifying  the  selfish  propensities,  and  the  spiritual  portion 
of  your  mind  will  be  made  use  of  for  the  same  end. 

Whether  the  doing  of  a thing  is  right  or  wrong  it  will  not  trouble 
you  much,  as  your  only  question  will  be  what  present  advantage  or 
pleasure  can  I derive  from  it. 

I would  strongly  advise  you  to  cultivate  your  organ  of  conscientious- 
ness. Let  your  actions,  be  they  ever  so  small,  be  brought  to  this  test, 
otherwise  you  will  be  inclined  to  play  a losing  game,  for  you  are 
forgetting  the  future  and  selling  it  for  the  sake  of  the  present,  the 
future  of  this  life  as  well  as  the  next. 

This  delineation  I believe  is  quite  opposed  to  what  all  who  know 
you,  would  think  of  you,  but  if  you  analyze  your  mind,  your  own 
judgment  must  pronounce  it  to  be  correct. 

There  is  one  way  only  by  which  you  can  negative  it,  and  that  is  by 
saying,  owing  to  superhuman  power — “ Once  I was  blind,  but  now 
1 see.” 

A short  time  after,  this  man  stood  in  the  felon’s  dock,  and  had  to 
suffer  a term  of  imprisonment,  the  world  was  startled  with  that  which 
was  then  revealed,  for  had  he  not  “built  us  a synagogue.” 

This  lesson  we  would  learn  that  the  road  leading  to  the  precipice  of 
crime  is  both  on  the  right  and  the  left  of  us,  and  it  is  easy  to  stray 
from  the  centre  of  right.  Once  the  black  gulf  of  crime  is  passed,  going 
back  is  against  the  current. 

Let  conscience  sit  at  the  helm,  and  when  its  mandate  goes  forth,  let 
there  be  no  tarrying,  look  not  at  the  smiling  face  of  thy  friend,  listen 
not  to  the  voice  of  love,  or  of  ease,  or  of  pleasure,  or  of  ambition,  but 
steer  against  current,  stream,  or  tempestuous  storms,  even  though  it 
delayeth  thy  voyage,  and  strips  thee  of  thy  present  honours,  quencheth 
thy  glory  aud  paralyzes  the  breath  of  coming  applause. 

Let  thine  own  honour  be  greater  to  thee  than  the  homage  of  the 
world,  and  it  will  in  the  end  give  thee  more  satisfaction,  more  glory 
than  the  waving  of  many  palms  and  prostration  of  many  gaudy  crowns 
at  thy  feet. 



PHRENOLOGY  AS  A DISCOVERER  OF  CRIME. 

60. — A murder  was  committed  within  the  last  few  months  in  one  of 
the  provinces,  the  murderer  has  not  been  discovered,  nay,  I should  not 
say  that,  but  speaking  more  correctly,  the  guilt  of  the  murderer  has 
not  been  legally  proved. 

The  murder  was  of  a very  cruel  nature,  the  motive  not  certain,  the 
party  implicated  or  suspected  being  in  easy  circumstances. 

The  metropolitan  and  provincial  papers  were,  and  are  even  at  present 
conveying  news  about  the  matter. 

All  the  efforts  of  the  police  and  detective  force  have  been  in  vain. 
There  is  up  to  the  present  time  no  clue,  though  a few  have  been 
suspected. 

I studied  this  case  well  through  the  press,  as  is  my  custom,  looking 
at  every  transaction  connected  with  it  from  a Phrenological  point  of 
view. 

A short  time  since  a gentleman  called  and  asked  for  an  interview, 
immediately  upon  entering  he  told  me  his  business  in  a very  trank  and 
open  manner. 

I say  this,  as  it  differs  much  from  the  manner  of  most  of  our  visitors, 
many  of  them  trying  to  appear  contrary  to  what  they  really  are,  I 
suppose  for  the  purpose  of  testing  phrenology ; but  to  come  back  to 
my  visitor,  he  said  he  had  much  faith  in  phrenology  and  that  the 
formation  of  head  indicated  what  one  was  likely. to  do. 

•‘Now,”  he  continued,  “I  have  called  to  know  if  you  can  come  with 

me  to  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  head  of  one  who  is 

suspected  of  having  had  a hand  in  the  murder  of . The  evidence 

is  very  slight,  but  what  you  say  may  be  of  use  in  leading  to  further 
investigation.”  _ 

He  gave  me  his  card,  and  to  my  great  surprise  I recognized  a name 
■well  Known,  one  who  has  done  much  for  the  suppression  of  crime  and 
mixed  up  with  many  notable  works  of  philanthropy,  I may  say 
^ a journalist  and  philanthropist. 


I arranged  to  go  with  my  visitor  and  we  started  two  days  after,  In 
the  meantime  I collected  all  the  newspaper  reports,  and  read  them 
carefully  over,  dotting  down  every  little  detail  connected  with  the 
murder,  after  which  I mapped  out  a phrenological  description  of  the 
head  of  a man  that  would  commit  a crime  as  that  was  done. 

I proposed  three  or  four  leading  reasons  for  the  murder  aud  then 
rejected  them,  all  but  the  one  I thought  most  likely. 

I said,  the  man  who  committed  this  murder  must  have  had  a large 
amount  of  self-possession  and  cool  determination  with  only  average 
cautiousness,  if  he  were  a stranger  in  the  house  where  the  murder  was 
committed;  but  if  he  were  not  a stranger  and  was  at  home  (so  to  speak), 
and  did  not  come  for  the  purpose  of  committing  the  murder,  but  did 
so  as  an  after  thought  to  cover  some  other  deed  or  attempted  deed,  then 
he  will  have  a temperament  of  quite  a different  nature. 

He  will  possess  a mind  highly  sensitive  to  censure  or  praise,  and  will 
value  much  the  respect  of  his  fellow-men.  If  he  does  what  is  wrong 
to  please  any  immoderate  desire  or  secret  appetite,  the  knowledge  of 
which  might  lower  him  in  the  estimation  of  others  he  would  commit  a 
ten-fold  wrong  to  cover  up  or  hide  the  act. 

We  arrived  at  our  destination,  immediately  upon  seeing  the  suspect- 
ed one  I said,  I believe  it  would  be  impossible  for  that  man  to  commit 
a murder  under  any  circumstances. 

■ A short  time  afterwards  this  man  was  liberated. 

i Before  we  left  the  town  I was  introduced  to  a number  of  people  with* 
j out  being  told  who  they  were,  one  out  of  the  number  tallied  with  my 
description  of  the  criminal’s  head,  and  then  for  the  first  time  my  guide 
j told  me  who  he  was,  one  intimately  connected  with  the  house  and 
] suspected  without  evidence. 

I Phrenology  cannot  tell  whether  a man  has  committed  a murder  or 
j any  other  crime,  but  phrenology  can  tell  if  a man  has  au  organization 
! capable  of  doing  so. 

We  can  say  if  the  moral  organs  are  developed  sufficiently  to  take  a 
I ruling  position  in  the  counsels  of  the  mind,  and  if  they  are,  we  come  to 
! the  conclusion  that  it  is  impossible  for  such  an  one  to  commit  a crime, 
j but  if  the  animal  and  selfish  rule,  then  we  shall  have  one  who  will  be 
! criminally  incliued,  and  we  can  likewise  tell  the  nature  of  the  crime  he 
j will  be  most  likely  to  commit. 

j Some  are  so  constituted  that  they  can  act  up  to  their  selfish  and 
j sensual  propensities  and  sail  within  the  limits  of  the  law,  such  may  live 
! a life  of  crime  and  die  to  all  appearance  good  meu,  without  a stain  upon 
I their  character  as  thousands  of  criminals  do,  but  if  they  are  opposed  in 

■ their  desires,  or  to  prevent  exposure  they  may  in  a second  of  time  fall  into 
the  arms  of  offended  justice  and  end  their  days  upon  the  gallows. 
Palmer  and  Pritchard  were  illustrations  of  this. 

To  such,  I would  say,  the  wind  seems  fair  now,  and  you  are  con- 
gratulating yourselves  upon  your  security,  but  the  storm  may  come 
when  ieast  expected,  and  dash  thee  a wreck  upon  the  iron-bound  coast 
of  justice. 

<x»®<x> 

THE  EARL  OF  DERBY’S  OPINION. 

6t. — The  Earl  of  Derby  said  in  St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool,  on  the 
27th  January,  1880  ; — “I  have  had  to  deal  for  the  last  twenty-three  years 
with  more  than  fifteen  hundred  offenders,  nothing  has  struck  me  more 
| forcibly  than  the  utter  stupidity  and  brainlessness  of  ninety-nine  out  of 
j every  hundred  of  those  unlucky  individuals.” 

Professor  Tyndal  says — “ Given  the  shape  of  the  brain  and  the 
I corresponding  thought  might  be  inferred,  or  given  the  thought  and  the 
; state  of  the  brain  might  be  inferred.” 

Time  after  time,  I have  gone  to  the  Old  Bailey  and  other  criminal 
: courts,  and  there  have  seen  a great  number  of  criminal  heads,  and  as 
witness  after  witness  spoke  concerning  the  details  of  the  criminal’s  life, 
at  times  speaking  of  actions  which  caused  even  the  judges  to  turn  pale, 
and  send  a shrill  through  the  whole  court,  I have  looked  upon  the 
shape  of  the  criminal’ s head,  and  have  seen  crime  written  as  legibly  as 
if  done  with  printer’s  ink. 

Cunning,  craft,  selfishness,  void  of  all  mercy,  and  conscientiousness, 
with  an  intelligence  turned  to  the  worst  purposes,  such  an  one  is  James 
Lewis  Paine,  who  has  seen  his  victim  writhing  iu  agony,  and  has 
added  to  that  agony,  hastened  on  the  death  struggle  while  the  victim 
not  knowing  this,  looks  upon  the  monster  with  eyes  of  love  and  calls 
him  by  endearing  names. 

' Scarcely  an  hour  has  passed  since  I was  listening  to  this  case  which 
is  now  going  on  and  takes  our  most  eminent  lawyers  to  unravel. 

Sir  William  Holker  on  the  oue  hand,  and  Serjeant  Ballantine  on  the 
other,  and  there  is  Justice  Hawkins  calmly  and  coolly  weighing  all,  in 
as  even  a balance  as  he  possibly  can. 
i As  I looked  from  their  heads,  and  from  the  heads  o.  a court  nearly 
filled  with  intelligent  counsellors  and  barristers  to  that  of  the  prisoner, 
I saw  an  argument  simple  and  strong  in  proof  of  the  Earl  of  Derby’s 
and  Prolessor  Tyndal’s  remarks. 

“ The  criminal  class  are  brainless.”  “Given  the  brain  and  the 
corresponding  thought  might  be  interred. 

We  see  the  shape  of  these  criminal  heads,  and  know  their  minds, 
and  as  all  actions  proceed  from  the  mind  consequently  we  know  the 
actions  they  are  liable  to  commit. 
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Therefore,  O man  ; where  is  thy  responsibility  ? plead  that  thou  art 
an  idiot  and  we  are  silent,  for  thou  hast  our  sympathies  as  all  idiots 
have,  and  if  a dangerous  idiot  we  will  kindly  restrain  thee  from  doing 
harm  to  thyself  or  others,  but  every  intelligent  man  must  be  a respon- 
sible man,  therefore  we  will  not  insult  thy  intelligence  by  saying  that 
thou  are  not  responsible. 



Insane  Heads. 


A LUNATIC  ASYLUM. 

62.  Insanity  is  on  the  increase  in  every  civilized  country,  and  as 

civilization  spreads,  and  science  flourishes,  so  does  insanity.  This  is 
proved  by  statistics,  and  has  been  generally  observed  by  the  leading 
papers. 

In  America,  insanity  is  most  prevalent  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  forty ; in  England  it  is  thirty'  and  forty.  The  Americans  enter 
into  business  at  an  early  age,  therefore  we  would  suppose  that  engage- 
ments mercantile,  professional,  or  otherwise,  engender  insanity.  No 
doubt  the  brain  excitement  caused  by  over  study,  success  and  failure 
in  mercantile  pursuits,  likewise  the  gambling  propensities  of  the  age  are 
injurious.  There  is  no  estimating  the  number  of  people  who  have  be- 
come insane  on  account  of  bankruptcies  or  failures.  Can  we  calculate 
the  effect  which  the  first  confirmed  report  of  the  failure  of  the  Glasgow 
bank  had  upon  thousands  ? What  a rush  of  blood  to  the  brain, 
causing  then  and  there  insanity  in  its  worst  form,  or  leaving  the  seed 
slowly  to  develop.  A brain  cell  cracks  and  bursts  with  every  thought, 
but  I believe  that  there  are  thoughts  which  cause  the  bursting  of  thou- 
sands before  there  is  sufficient  time  to  supply  the  waste  for  even  one  cell. 

One  of  the  most  melancholy  sights  which  the  eye  can  witness  is  the 
interior  of  a lunatic  asylum.  Watch  these  poor  demented  creatures 
while  they. are  out  for  exercise,  and  somewhat  free  from  restraint. 
Here  is  a woman  cursing,  blaspheming,  and  making  use  of  language 
which  causes  us  to  shudder,  her  hands  are  clenched,  and  now  and  then 
she  makes  an  effort  to  strike  some  imaginary  person,  her  head  is  very 
wide  between  the  ears,  denoting  large  combativeness  and  destructive- 
ness. There  is  quite  a young  girl  sitting  upon  the  ground,  her  hair 
streaming  down  her  back,  her  face  pallid,  her  eyes  sparkling,  she  is 
comparatively  by  herself,  and  puts  one  in  mind  of  an  Ophelia.  She, 
very  likely,  has  met  with  some  disappointment  in  connection  with  her 
affections.  There  is  another  walking  about  with  great  dignity,  think- 
ing herself  a very  superior  personage.  Listen  to  that  woman  praying, 
her  hair  is  also  white  with  age,  her  veneration  and  spirituality  are  dis 
eased.  She  thinks  that  God  is  holding  personal  converse  with  her. 
Now  and  then  she  breaks  off  in  her  praying  to  answer  imaginary  ques- 
tions, and  shouts  out  in  a loud  voice  “ I will  do  it,  ” “ I shall,”  •“  I 
must.”  She  thinks  that  God  is  telling  her  to  sacrifice  one  of  her 
children,  and  she  is  constantly  dressing  up  imaginary  altars.  It  was 
an  effort  to  slay  her  child  that  caused  her  to  be  confined  as  a lunatic. 

Here  again  is  another  woman  who  thinks  every  man  her  husband, 
and  that  every  woman  wants  to  entice  him  away  from  her,  she  speaks 
in  a very  abusive  manner  to  other  female  inmates  when  they  come 
near  her. 

There  are  some  sitting,  some  walking  fast  and  slow,  others  running 
as  if  their  lives  depended  upon  it,  or  more  likely  thinking  that  they  can 
get  away  from  self,  or  forget  some  trouble  which  is  oppressing  the  mind. 

Generally  speaking,  the  cause  of  madness  is  that  one  or  more  por- 
tions of  the  brain  is  unduly  excited,  or  is  not  healthily  active.  One  of 
the  best  preventives  of  madness  is  to  know  one’s  own  mind,  so  that 
you  can,  by  an  effort  of  the  will,  increase  or  decrease  excitement,  more 
especially  if  this  is  known  in  the  first  stage  of  insanity,  there  would 
not  be  so  many  in  lunatic  asylums. 

In  looking  at  insane  people  there  is  one  thought  that  gives  me  in- 
tense pleasure,  and  that  is  the  belief  that  what  we  call  mind,  spirit,  or 
immortal  part  is  in  no  wise  subject  to  injury,  and  is  distinctly  separate 
and  apart  from  the  brain.  I hold  it  very  wrong  to  say  concerning  any 
human  being,  that  his  or  her  mind  is  diseased  or  injured.  The  brain 
may  be,  but  not  the  mind. 

*>$<*>— 

AN  INSANE  MISER. 

63.  — Any  portion  of  the  brain  which  is  excessively  developed  will 
be  more  active  than  the  surrounding  portions,  and  will  be  made  most 
use  of,  the  mind  being  employed  with  the  things  connected  with 
that  portion,  much  of  the  nervous  stimulus  will  be  taken  by  it  from 
the  other  portion  of  the  brain,  and  this  excessive  activity  and  concen- 
tration of  nervous  matter  is  liable  to  cause  disease  to  the  prominent 
portion  of  the  brain,  and  partial  insanity. 

The  organ  of  acquisitiveness,  when  exceedingly  large,  often  leads 
to  an  insane  desire  to  accumulate. 

I am  at  present  acquainted  with  an  old  gentleman  who  is  possessed 
of  a more  than  ordinary  amount  of  wealth,  which  as  it  increases  he 
places  in  the  funds,  all  his  time  is  devoted  to  counting  it  up,  and 
calculating  how  much  more  he  will  be  able  to  put  to  it  in  ten,  twenty, 


AND  USEFULNESS. 


and  even  for  thirty  years,  he  has  made  his  calculation  though  he  is 
nearly  seventy. 

He  lives  almost  in  poverty,  denies  himself  and  his  family  requisities. 
The  tax  gatherer  is  a nightmare  to  him,  months  before  taxes  are  due 
he  talks  of  them  with  gloomy  foreboding,  and  long  after  they  are  paid 
he  mourns  over  the  matter.  This  is  diseased  acquisitiveness.  He  is 
insane  on  this  point.  I know  another  case  of  a gentleman  who  spends 
all  his  time  in  collecting  old  books,  he  has  many  rooms  in  his  house 
filled  with  them  ; to  pass  by  a second  hand  book  stall  without  examin- 
ing the  stock  is  to  lose  a pleasure.  When  he  purchases  a book,  he 
seldom  looks  inside  it,  but  brings  it  home,  and  places  it  in  triumph 
upon  the  shelf.  He  derives  no  mental  advantage  from  his  purchases, 
he  desires  no  pecuniary  gain,  for  he  never  contemplates  selling  them, 
and  if  he  did  sell  them,  he  would  not  get  one  half  what  he  paid  for 

them. 

This  gentleman  is  well  off,  but  cannot  afford  to  eat,  or  wear  much, 
as  it  might  interfere  with  the  gratification  of  his  pleasure  in  collecting 
old  books.  He  is  insane  on  this  point,  through  acquisitiveness  being 
diseased. 

A young  man  in  America  resolved  to  have  wealth,  he  accumulated, 
and  as  he  did  so,  this  organ  increased  in  activity.  He  is  now  a 
millionaire,  but  insane  on  the  point  of  acquisitiveness,  it  being  exces- 
sively large  and  diseased.  Trustees  take  charge  of  his  affairs,  while  his 
great  delight  is  selling  buttons  to  his  keeper. 

The  owner  of  a large  warehouse  in  this  city,  gave  it  over  to  his  son  ; 
a short  time  after  he  looked  uneasy,  came  to  the  warehouse  in  answer 
to  an  advertisement  for  a warehouse -man,  begged  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  take  the  situation,  which  he  now'  holds  at  a salary  of 
thirty  shillings  per  week,  although  he  is  a wealthy  man.  This  is 
another  case  of  insanity  through  diseased  acquisitiveness. 

«x>0<t> 

INSANE  LAUGHTER. 

64. — There  is  a species  of  incipient  insanity  which  many  people  suffer 
from,  and  has  often  been  brought  before  my  notice.  The  following 
case  I noted  down  as  an  illustration  : — 

A lady  called  upon  me  and  said  she  wished  to  consult  me  concern- 
ing her  daughter,  who,  owing  to  a peculiarity  in  the  formation  of  her 
mind,  was  entirely  debarred  from  going  into  society,  in  fact  was  a 
regular  recluse  in  her  own  home.  Her  husband  had  done  all  he  could, 
and  consulted  many  eminent  physicians  respecting  the  matter  ; and 
that  it  was  his  wish,  and  the  lady’s  own  desire,  that  I would  pay  them 
a semi-friendly  visit,  in  order  to  study  from  a phrenological  point  of 
view,  the  peculiarities  of  her  mind,  and  give  advice  concerning  the 
matter. 

On  calling,  I was  introduced  to  a lady  about  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  who  with  one  exception  possessed  a more  than  average  intelli- 
gence. I soon  perceived  the  weak  point,  as  indeed  any  ordinary 
individual  would  after  five  minutes  interview,  I likewise  found  from 
the  formation  of  her  head  where  the  weak  point  was,  and  how  to 
strengthen  it.  It  consisted  in  excessively  large,  and,  in  all  likelihood, 
diseased  mirthfulness,  stronger  than  will-power,  consequently  beyond 
her  control.  She  would  laugh  most  immoderately  without  the 
slightest  seeming  cause,  and  had  not  sufficient  power  to  suppress  it. 
At  times  upon  a mere  introduction  to  a friend,  lady  or  gentleman,  she 
would  look  into  their  faces  and  laugh  until  the  tears  came  into  her 
eyes,  to  the  amazement  of  some  and  the  horror  of  others.  A very 
near  relation  died  in  her  house,  one  whom  she  loved  much,  she  went 
into  the  room  where  the  coffin  was  to  look  at  the  body  before  the  lid 
was  screwed  down.  There  were  many  weeping  friends  around,  she 
took  a good  look  at  them  all,  taking  in  everything  at  a glance,  and 

then,  as  she  told  me,  she  exerted  all  the  power  of  her  will  to  look 
serious  like  the  others,  but  to  her  great  shame  and  even  horror,  they 
all  seemed  to  her  so  comically  disposed  in  various  attitudes  around  the 
coffin,  that  she  could  not  avoid  laughing,  and  laughing  she  was  taken 
out  of  the  room.  She  remembered  the  more  she  laughed,  the  more 
horrified  the  people  looked,  and  the  more  funny  and  comical  they 
seemed,  caused  her  to  laugh  all  the  more.  And  so  it  is  when  she 
laughs  at  seemingly  nothing,  something,  or  a combination  of  things 
will  strike  her  often  as  immensely  funny;  it  may  be  a peculiarity  about 
an  eye,  a nose,  an  attitude,  or  a dress.  Whatever  the  cause  is,  she 
cannot  avoid  it,  and  this  makes  her  so  very  miserable,  that  she  cannot 
act  properly  as  others  do.  She  dare  not  go  into  society,  and  as  for 
church,  she  has  not  been  there  for  many  years. 

Some  would  call  this  hysterical.  I say  it  is  owing  to  mirthfulness 
being  excessively  large,  and  not  sufficient  will-pow’er  to  control  it,  and 
that  there  are  many  with  the  same  formation  of  mind  though  in  a 
modified  degree. 

=>&<*> 

AN  INSANE  MOTHER. 

64. — The  shadow  had  scarcely  departed  from  the  tlueshold,  of  one 
whose  life  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been  darker  than  the  darkest  shadow. 
Dante’s  “ Inferno  ” has  torments,  but  they  seem  more  of  a corporeal 
than  a mental  nature,  and  the  suffering  one  only  undergoing  the  penal- 
ty of  misdeeds.  With  them  it  is  a just  retribution,  and  that  would  be 
to  many  a consolation. 
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PHRENOLOGY: 


This  rich,  wealthy,  yet  poor  and  exceedingly  miserable  woman, 
with  eyes  so  kind,  with  a voice  so  soft,  with  a face  so  spiritual,  with 
youth,  beauly,  friends  and  fortune,  yet  to  be  her  for  one  short  day 
would  give  you  a yearning  desire  to  be  the  poorest,  hungriest,  and 
clothesless  Human  being  that  exists  in  this  great  city,  where  misery 
seems  to  hold  its  head- quarters,  and  why  ? because  she  is  insane 
and  knows  it. 

Oh  ! what  a terrific  knowledge  to  have  ever  before  you,  burning 
into  your  brains,  searing  as  with  a red  hot  iron  every  pleasure.  The 
tiniest  enjoyment  made  bitter,  and  oh ! how  bitter.  She  cau  have 
no  confidential  sympathising  friend  to  shave  this  knowledge  with  her, 
none  must  know  it — father,  mother,  husband,  must  never  guess  it. 
How  watchful  she  must  be  to  guard  her  looks,  her  every  word;  to 
laugh  in  the  right  time,  to  look  as  if  she  were  pleased,  as  if  she  com- 
prehended, as  if  she  took  an  interest  in  the  chatter,  frivolous,  vain  or 
otherwise,  which  was  going  on  around  her. 

You  have  more  than  an  ordinary  amount  of  intelligence,  I said,  you 
love  music,  painting,  poetry,  flowers,  and  all  that  tends  to  refine,  beau- 
tify, and  spii  dualize  our  nature.  You  are  religious,  you  feel  deep  devo- 
tion for  a Supreme  Being.  With  awe,  reverence,  and  love,  you  gaze 
upon  His  works.  Your  social  feelings  are  well  developed,  you  love 
husband,  relations,  friends,  and  all  things  connected  with  home,  with 
much  warmth. 

Your  organ  of  parental  love  is  the  largest  in  your  head,  and  the 
most  active  ; in  fact  your  mind  and  attention  are  always  fixed  upon  your 
children,  your  love  for  them  is  more  than  that  for  husband,  home,  and 
all  other  things  combined.  I would  caution  you  against  the  undue 
influence  which  this  love  has,  it  is  destroying  other  pleasures, 
and  if  not  already  so,  may  soon  become  diseased.  And  then  she  told 
me  the  cause  of  the  great  cloud  which  rested  upon  her  mind.  She 
loved  her  child  to  distraction— her  only  one,  a little  boy.  The  very 
thought  that  on  some  future  day  he  would  love  some  one  else,  and 
that  better  than  herself  was  an  annoyance  toiler;  this  idea  was  constant- 
ly irritating  her  brain  and  nervous  system  until  her  mind  was  filled 
with  the  idea,  then  she  thought,  will  the  time  come  when  he  may  turn 
from  me  and  others  may  come  between  us,  and  he  may  even  hate  me. 

“I  have  seen,”  she  continued,  “boys  and  young  men  when  they 
grow  up  looking  upon  parents  as  if  they  were  in  their  way,  and  for  the 
sake  of  some  trifling  gain  wishing  them  dead.  This  thought  has 
made  me  mad,  yes,”  she  said,  “ and  my  madness  lies  in  this  that  I 
cannot  get  rid  of  the  wish  which  is  constantly  before  me,  and  oh,  so 
strong  and  tempting,  that  it  has  taken  hours  and  whole  nights  of 
frightful  struggling  to  keep  the  thought  in  subjection,  the  desire  to  put 
an  end  to  the  existence  of  my  little  boy.  I am  afraid  now  to  look  at 
him,  to  be  by  myself  with  him,  and  I am  likewise  afraid  that  my 
madness  will  be  discovered.” 

I need  pass  no  comments  upon  the  above,  the  police  courts  reveal 
many  such  cases,  and  lunatic  asylums  have  numbers  of  such  sufferers 
within  their  walls,  yet  there  are  many  others  outside  trying  to  battle 
with  similar  terrific  thoughts. 



AN  INSANE  JUDGE. 

65. — A few  years  since,  a judge  took  his  place  day  after  day  daring 
the  Session’s  time  in  St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool.  He  was  a man  of 
good  appearance — circulatory,  breathing,  and  digestive  powers  seemingly 
well  developed,  and  in  good  order,  a kindly  spoken  and  benevolent 
man.  In  regard  to  his  mental  power,  clearness  and  connectedness 
were  well  marked  in  his  various  remarks  and  summing  up  of  the  cases 
which  came  before  him.  One  evening  after  the  conclusion  of  a case, 
he  laid  by  his  ermine,  and  before  the  next  morning’s  dawn  he  had  cut 
his  throat.  The  motive  was  of  course  sought  for  by  the  coroner  and 
the  jury,  but  in  vain.  No  pecuniary  difficulties,  no  manifestation  of 
mental  irritation,  no  quarrel  or  domestic  trouble. 

A gentleman  in  a good  position,  one  of  a learned  profession  came 
to  us  for  Phrenological  advice,  a short  time  prior  to  the  sad  event. 

We  took  down  his  case,  it  being  a peculiar  one,  in  our  note-book, 
the  principal  fault  in  his  organization  was  cautiousness  very  large,  and 
hope  very  small. 

A man  may  suffer  for  want  of  money,  and  many  things  money  will 
purchase,  he  may  suffer  for  want  of  friends,  he  may  suffer  from  ill 
health,  and  bodily  disease,  or  all  combined ; yet  be  happy  if  he  has 
hope  as  a leading  organ,  but  with  hope  small  and  cautiousness  large, 
his  mental  sufferings  cannot  be  described.  No  matter  how  prosperous 
he  may  be,  or  how  satisfactory  his  surroundings,  he  carries  about  with 
him,  thoughts  the  most  apprehensive,  gloomy,  and  dark. 

“My  life”  said  this  gentleman,  “has  been  a burden  as  long  as  I 
remember.  As  a child,  I was  afraid  of  the  evening  shadows,  and 
darkness  was  a terror  to  me.  As  a boy,  this  constant  fear  of  danger 
prevented  me  from  joining  with  others  in  the  various  games  of  my 
school-mates.  As  a young  man  when  studying  for  my  various 
examinations  in  college,  the  fear  of  having  to  stand  before  others,  and 
not  remembering  that  which  I knew  I thoroughly  understood  wras  to 
me  more  than  bearable,  then  for  the  first  time  in  a hazy  sort  of  way 
did  the  thought  of  suicide  creep  into  my  mind,  every  nerve  of  my  brain 
felt  that  thought  and  1 was  horrified.  The  perspiration  oozed  out  in 
drops  from  my  body,  I jumped  up  in  amaze,  walked  about  the  room 


faster  and  faster,  I sung  snatches  of  songs,  I recited  pieces  from  Shake- 
speare, this  I did,  not  that  I had  no  control  over  my  mind,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  drowning  and  stamping  out  the  hideous  thoughts,  lor  the 
horrible  idea  came  into  my  mind  that  I was  mad,  or  that  the  seeds  of 
insanity  might  bud  out  at  any  time. 

I passed  my  examinations,  settled  at  my  profession,  and  began  to 
have  confidence  in  myself.  I became  successful,  confidence  increased, 
I got  married,  had  children  and  friends,  and  enjoyed  domestic  and  social 
happiness;  yet  notwithstanding  all  my  prosperity  there  is  still  that 
skeleton  thought  within  me,  which,  strange  to  say,  often  makes  its 
appearance  when  all  is  gladness  and  festivity  around. 

I feel  I have  more  than  an  ordinary  power  of  will,  or  I would  not 
have  been  able  to  conquer  this  madness,  yet  I fear  that  some  day  it  will 
be  too  strong  for  me.” 

Parents  should  learn  this  lesson,  not  to  allow  their  children  to  be 
frightened,  as  this  fear  is  often,  if  not  always  engendered  in  childhood, 
it  grows  with  manhood,  until  it  becomes  a disease. 

There  are  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  are  suffering  unknown 
and  most  unbearable  torture,  from  small  hope  and  excessive  cautious- 
ness, causing  them  to  look  at  the  gloomy  side  ol  everything, 
magnifying  dangers,  and  are  thus  in  a constant  state  of  anxiety,  which 
results  in  injury  both  to  brain  and  general  constitution. 

<j>jg<i> 

DISEASED  MARVELLOUSNESS. 

66.  — Dr.  Carpenter  and  Dr.  Gibson,  Surgeons  of  Newgate,  said  he 
was  insane,  suffering  from  delusion,  I have  no  doubt  they  were  correct, 
for  the  formation  of  his  head  showed  clearly  a predisposition  to  insanity. 

There  are  some  minds  which  no  combination  of  circumstances  can 
turn  to  insanity,  all  their  thoughts  and  actions  are  quite  under  the 
control  at  all  times  of  cool  reason,  and  sound  judgment,  but  there  are 
many  others,  who  have  to  make  a constant  effort  to  keep  their  mental 
equilibrium. 

This  poor  man,  Captain  William  Davis,  whilst  suffering  from 
delusion  shot  and  killed  one  man,  and  wounded  another,  yet  he  was 
not  responsible,  the  judge  and  jury  acquitted  him  of  the  crime,  and 
he  is  now  detained  as  a lunatic  during  Her  Majesty’s  pleasure.  Such  is 
a brief  outline  of  the  trial  which  took  place  on  Wednesday,  30th 
March,  at  the  Old  Bailey. 

Captain  William  Davis  is  an  honest  looking  man,  with  large  benev- 
volence,  ideality,  sublimity,  constructiveness,  destructiveness,  and 
combativeness,  with  exceedingly  large  marvellousness,  and  a very 
active  and  excitable  temperament.  All  students  of  Phrenology  will 
know  the  effect  of  this  combination. 

He  heard  voices,  smelt  sulphur,  which  caused  him  to  put  his  face  to 
the  window  of  his  cell  to  prevent  being  stifled,  he  killed  a black  cal  in 
his  cell,  but  all  were  delusions. 

His  large  marvellousness  was  unduly  excited,  which  acting  upon  his 
destructiveness,  put  thoughts  of  killing  into  his  mind,  the  thoughts 
were  put  into  action,  and  thus  he  killed  one  man  and  wounded 
another. 

I have  examined  the  heads  of  many  with  a similar  combination  of 
organs,  and  all  were  more  or  less  suffering  from  strange  delusions, 
some  believing  like  this  man  that  they  heard  voices  in  impossible 
places,  spurring  them  on  to  good  or  evil  deeds. 

A gentleman  came  to  us  some  time  since,  he  said  he  had  worked 
hard  for  many  years,  and  had  accumulated  sufficient  to  provide  for  old 
age,  but  there  was  a voice  constantly  telling  him  to  give  all  his  money 
away  to  the  church  of  which  he  was  a member.  One  day  he  was 
sitting  under  a tree,  when  this  voice  told  him  that  he  should  go  at 
once,  “you  must,”  it  said,  “if  you  do  not  you  will  die  to-night— this 
very  night,  go,  now,  now.”  He  tried  to  fight  against  it  by  occupying 
his  mind  with  other  matters,  but  of  no  use,  “you  cannot  imagine  how 
I fought,”  he  said,  “how  I reasoned,  how  I argued  : I felt  calm,  cool, 
and  collected.  I got  a book  aud  added  up  some  columns  of  figures, 
thinking  this  would  set  my  mind  right,  but  no,  there  was  an  inward 
voice  saying,  “you  will,  you  must,  you  shall,  if  not,  you  will  die,  you 
will  be  lost,  lost  for  ever.” 

“ I had  to  do  it,”  he  continued,  “ I took  all  my  money,  it  was  it) 
American  bonds,  I even  took  all  the  loose  gold  and  silver  1 had  in  tl  • 
house,  and  gave  it  to  the  minister  of  the  church  of  which  1 was  a 
member,  for  church  purposes.  One  week  after,  I was  a poor  man  in 
my  old  age,  and  had  to  commence  working  again.” 

This  man’s  head  denoted  intelligence  and  moral  power  of  a very 
marked  nature,  but  just  as  clearly  was  to  be  seen  the  combination  of 
organs  which  denote  a predisposition  to  insane  thoughts,  and  mental 
delusion. 



HAUNTED. 

67.  — There  are  people  haunted  with  strange  fancies,  strange  visions, 
and  strange  phantom  shapes,  people  who,  in  all  other  respects,  are  simi- 
lar to  their  fellow  creatures.  Medical  men,  more  especially  those  who 
have  to  deal  with  the  insane,  could  toll  many  harrowing  stories  how 
life  has  been  made  miserable  and  blighted  by  haunting,  imaginary 
difficulties  aud  dangers,  shadowy,  phautomy,  and  as  baseless  as  a vision, 


ITS  TRUTHFULNESS  AND  USEFULNESS. 
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yet  to  the  individual  as  substantial  as  reality.  The  following  case 
which  came  before  my  notice,  is  but  one  of  very  many  : — I was  a pas- 
senger on  board  the  “ Highflyer,”  bound  from  Melbourne  to  London. 
The  ship  was  in  the  tropics,  knocking  about  to  and  fro,  lazily  waiting 
for  a breeze  to  take  her  to  her  destination.  It  was  near  midnight. 
The  night  being  excessively  hot,  I was  lying  upon  a cushion  on  the 
poop  deck,  trying  to  get  to  sleep,  when  a gentleman  whom  I had  often 
noticed  for  his  extreme  paleness,  frightened,  and  melancholy  aspect, 
nearly  fell  over  me,  the  corner  of  the  cushion  tripping  him  up. 

After  the  due  amount  of  apologies  from  both  of  us,  we  settled  down  to 
a quiet  conversation.  He  said  he  had  heard  of  me  as  a phrenologist  when 
in  Australia,  and  that  a number  of  his  friends  had  advised  him  to  have 
an  examination,  but  he  was  doubtful  about  the  science,  therefore  did 
not  do  as  they  wished.  Having  heard  a lecture  I delivered  on  board 
led  him  to  think  that  there  might  be  something  in  phrenology,  therefore 
he  would  like  to  test  it,  and  it'  I could  only  tell  him  something  about 
his  mind,  which  only  he  himself  knew,  he  would  consider  it  a good 
argument  in  favour  of  phrenology. 

I told  him  I was  very  glad  he  had  broached  the  subject,  as  I could 
tell  him  something  that  might  be  of  benefit  to  him,  both  mentally  and 
physically.  Now  I continued,  after  taking  a measurement  of  his  head, 
your  organization  is  a remarkable  one,  you  are  subject  to  sudden  fits 
of  exultation,  which  do  not  last,  and  fits  of  depression,  which  last  for 
a considerable  time.  I knew  a gentleman  whose  head  was  similar,  and 
though  he  was,  I believe,  a good  man,  he  had  the  idea  haunting  him 
that  he  would  die  an  agonizing  and  terrible  death,  and  I would  not 
wonder  if  some  such  idea  had  taken  possession  of  your  mind.  He  was 
quite  astonished,  and  told  me  that  for  many  years  he  had  the  idea  in 
him  that  he  was  to  die  upon  the  gallows  for  some  crime  he  would  be 
sure  to  commit.  That  he  saw  himself  repeatedly  in  a kind  of  mental 
vision  commit  crimes  of  a nature  which  sickened  him  to  the  very  soul, 
and  that  he  oftentimes  went  through  all  the  horrors  of  arrest,  accusa- 
tion, trial,  prison,  and  execution.  These  imaginations  were  so  very 
vivid  that  he  suffered  extremely,  so  as  to  undermine  his  health.  The 
crime  haunted  him,  the  prison  haunted  him,  the  gallows  haunted  him  : 
and  were  it  not  that  he  had  strong  religious  convictions,  he  would  have 
put  an  end  to  his  misery,  by  putting  an  end  to  his  life. 

I showed  him  the  reason  of  it,  on  scientific  grounds,  what  organs  to 
cultivate,  and  what  organs  to  restrain.  A few  months  after  this  I 
heard  that  he  was  perfectly  cured,  that  he  was  no  longer  a haunted 
man. 

Numbers  are  so  haunted  with  one  dreadful  thought  or  another,  and 
though  all  the  circumstances  of  life  which  surround  them  contribute  to 
their  happiness,  yet  the  skeleton  hidden  away  in  the  closet,  unknown  to 
all,  blanches  their  cheeks,  stunts  their  growth,  and  undermines  their 
health. 

. 

SUICIDE. 

68.— Very  prevalent  are  the  paragraphs  becoming,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  daily  and  weekly  papers  with  this  heading,  and  though  we  are 
getting  accustomed  to  it,  and  somewhat  hardened,  yet  we  often  think 
of  the  mental  condition  of  such  an  one  prior  to  the  terrific  act. 

Suicide  is  very  seldom  an  act  caused  by  pressure  of  circumstances  ; 
if  it  were  we  should  have  hundreds  of  them  daily,  yea,  thousands  ; men 
and  women  suffering  from  bereavement,  from  pecuniary  losses,  painful 
diseases,  disappointed  hopes,  blighted  affections,  and  all  the  other  ‘fills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to.”  The  suicidal  seed  consists  of  a pic-disposition 
to  it,  owing  to  the  construction  of  the  mental  organization.  Hope  and 
vitativeness  small,  with  cautiousness  large,  are  generally  to  be  seen  in 
the  formation  of  the  head.  No  doubt  there  are  likewise  other  mental 
combinations  which  might  cause  suicidal  thoughts.  Nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  are  disposed  to  commit  suicide  for  every  one  that  acts  up 
to  their  pre-disposition  to  do  so.  You  cannot  enter  into  any  ordinary 
concourse  of  people  at  church,  at  theatre,  or  public  thoroughfare, 
where  there  are  not  two  or  three  with  this  tendency  tormenting  and 
haunting  them.  _ If  we  knew  the  battle  they  have  to  fight,  and  are 
constantly  fighting,  we  would  highly  honour  them  for  their  courage. 

I have  often  listened  to  statements  of  this  nature,  of  a very  pitiable 
kind. 

I was  giving  phrenological  advice  to  a number  of  people  who  had 
met  for  this  purpose,  at  the  house  of  a well-known  lady  near  Hyde 
Park.  There  was  one  lady  there  whom  I noticed  during  the  evening 
for  the  liveliness  and  general  agreeableness  of  her  mauners,  yet  I 
thought  there  was  something  deceptive  about  her  merriment.  After  j 
some  of  the  guests  had  undergone  phrenological  examinations  she  * 
tripped  into  the  room  lightly,  beaming  all  over  with  smiles,  as  much 
as  to  say,  now  for  a joke.  Before  many  minutes  had  passed  I 
perceived  that  the  peculiarity  of  her  organization  consisted  in  a liability 
to  extreme  depression  of  mind,  gloomy  thoughts  and  forebodings,  no 
love  nor  even  desire  for  life.  Your  outward  life,  I said,  is  a constant 
effort  to  hide  your  inward  feelings,  and  this  effort  you  arc  making 
to  dissipate  the  desire  to  put  an  end  to  your  existence,  is  under- 
mining your  health.  “ It  is  so,”  she  said,  “ and  it  seems  that  I cannot 
continue  this  strife  much  longer.  For  twenty  years  I have  had  the 
1 horrible  thought  daily.  It  first  entered  into  my  mind  when  I was 


thirteen.  I remember  the  day  and  cause  well,  which  was  the  death 
of  a cousin  whom  I dearly  loved.  When  I heard  he  was  dead  the 
thought  came  into  my  mind  that  I would  like  to  die  too.  That 
night,  when  all  were  in  bed,  I stole  down  to  the  lake,  which  was 
nearly  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  house.  The  night  was  moonlight, 
and  the  snow  was  falling  fast.  I had  neither  cloak  nor  hat,  and  felt  a 
semi-unconsciousness  concerning  what  I was  doing,  and  all  things 
around  me.  When  I got  near  the  lake  it  seemed  as  if  there  were  a 
number  of  people  running  in  and  out  through  the  trees  and  playing 
around  them.  Of  course,  I know  now  that  the  shaking  of  the 
branches  caused  the  shadows  to  appear  and  disappear.  It  saved  my 
life,  for  I was  frightened  and  rushed  back  to  the  house  with  all  haste. 
Off  and  on  the  desire  comes,  sometimes  weak,  sometimes  strong.  £ 
have  to  go  into  society  and  make  an  effort  to  be  gay,  very  often  the 
time  I am  gayest  is  the  time  I am  saddest.”  Is  the  cause  which 
awakened  this  terrible  idea  in  your  mind  the  same  which  sustains  it  ? 
I enquired.  “Oh,  no,”  she  replied,  “I  know  not  any  cause  now  ; in  tact, 
this  desire  sqems  quite  causeless ; for  instance,  this  very  night  I came 
here  quite  buoyant  and  cheerful,  feeling  very  desirous  for  the  enjoyment 
connected  with  meeting  so  many  friends,  and  learning  something  about 
phrenology.  Before  you  arrived  some  one  spoke  about  a paragraph 
she  had  read  in  the  day’s  paper,  concerning  a young  woman  who  had 
committed  suicide.  The  very  mention  of  the  word  sent  a thrill  of 
horror  through  me,  with  a strong  desire  to  go  and  do  likewise. 
Against  that  desire  I have  been  fighting  all  the  evening.” 

How  unutterably  horrible  and  wretched  must  a life  of  this  kind  be  ? 
Bad  enough  must  the  individual  feel  in  the  day-time  when  surrounded 
by  friends  and  occupations  ; but  during  the  lonely  hours  of  the  night, 
when  the  spectre  suicide  stands  undaunted,  and  fearless  of  interruption 
throws  its  shadow  upon  the  reason,  excites  the  imagination  and 
harrows  the  feelings,  it  must  be  unbearable. 



WEAK  WILL. 

69. — Will-power  is  the  very  essence  of  the  mind.  When  this  is 
deficient  or  weak,  the  mind  is  like  a ship  without  a helm,  and  woe  be 
to  the  man  who  with  deficient  will-power  has  to  contend  with  the  dark 
nights  and  stormy  winds  of  uncontrolled  thoughts  and  desires.  This, 
that,  and  the  other  ideas  come  into  his  mind,  and  they  may  come,  stop, 
and  pass  away  as  they  list.  He  is  like  a weak  or  paralyzed  man, 
while  all  kinds  of  thoughts,  clean  and  unclean  run  riot  in  his  mind, 
uutil  some  one  thought  takes  more  shape  and  prominence  than  the 
others.  When  the  others  go  away,  or  come  again,  it  is  only  as 
transient  visitors,  but  this  one  takes  up  its  abode  as  a permanent 
tenant,  until  ejected  by  the  will  assuming  its  proper  authority. 

There  are  numbers  of  people  regularly  haunted  by  wishes,  inclina- 
tions and  desires.  Some  are  of  a fantastical  character,  sufficiently 
comical  and  upside  down  to  suit  a harlequin.  These  people  can 
scarcely  look  at  anything  however  serious,  without  fantastical  figures, 
shapes  and  ideas  swarming  around  them.  At  times  this  state  of  mind 
makes  them  appear  as  mere  fools  and  idiots.  There  is  no  pleasure  in 
a mind  of  this  nature,  for  the  individual  knows  that  it  is  owing  to  the 
want  of  sufficient  will-power  to  keep  the  mind  under  proper  control. 

A gentleman  of  recognised  position  in  connection  with  the  mercan- 
tile world  was  for  many  years  subject  to  thoughts  of  this  nature — “I  am 
a tolerably  religious  man,”  he  said,  “yet  I have  often  felt  inclined  to 
swear,  inwardly,  at  myself,  for  allowing  thoughts  of  this  kind  to 
intrude  upon  my  mind,  when  I should  look  and  speak  seriously.  A 
particular  friend  of  mine,”  he  continued,  “approached  me  in  the  street,  I 
saw  him  at  a distance,  with  a deep  crape  band  upon  his  hat.  I con- 
cluded his  wife  was  dead,  as  she  had  been  in  ill  health  for  sometime, 
I jumped  into  a ‘cab’  to  avoid  my  friend,  being  afraid  to  speak  to  him 
for  fear  that  some  of  these  odious  thoughts  might  cause  me  to  laugh.” 

To  a certain  extent,  we  know  how  to  regulate  our  bodies,  so  as  to 
supply  the  various  portions  with  suitable,  sustaining,  aud  recuperative 
food.  Why  should  we  not  know  how  to  regulate  our  minds  ? If  this 
gentleman  had  known  the  formation  of  his  mind,  he  would  not  have 
let  this  peculiar  train  of  thought  take  possession  of  him.  He  would 
have  conquered  it  at  first,  which  might  have  been  an  easy  matter,  but 
he  encouraged  it  by  giving  way  to  it,  and  even  inducing  it  by  making 
an  effort  to  be  witty,  comical  and  funny. 

This  faculty  of  wit  is  very  beneficial,  but  when  it  becomes  excessively 
developed,  or  diseased,  it,  like  all  other  faculties  of  the  mind,  may 
become  stronger  than  the  will  and  lead  to  insanity. 

Many  strange  things  have  been  done — strange  crimes  committed, 
cruelties  the  most  horrible  and  unnatural,  suicides  thoroughly  unac- 
countable, husbands  murdering  their  wives  without  the  slightest  cause, 

I mothers  who  have  been  known  for  being  gentle,  kind,  loving,  and 
affectionate,  strangling,  or  smothering  their  children.  The  crimes 
that  have  been  committed  in  this  manner  have  been  of  a nature  fright- 
ful and  shocking,  but  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  dark  thoughts  and 
terrific  crimes  which  are  trying  to  get  uppermost  aud  force  themselves 
into  action  in  the  minds  of  thousands  at  this  present  moment,  men  and 
women  in  all  classes  of  society  whose  mental  struggles  against  such 
thoughts  arc  nearly  sufficient  to  unhinge  the  mind,  and  in  some  cases 
does  it. 


PHRENOLOGY: 
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A thought  flashes  into  the  mind,  and  fills  the  individual  with 
horror,  so  as  to  start  the  perspiration  from  every  pore  in  the  body. 
That  thought  is  so  horrible  to  his  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  that 
ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  years’  effort  to  eradicate  it  from  his  mind  does 
not  obliterate  it. 

«■©«*» 

A FATHER’S  TROUBLE. 

70.  — Not  a week  passes  that  we  do  not  see  in  the  newspapers 
“ strange  stories,”  and  so  strange  as  to  call  forth  exclamations  of 
surprise.  One  time  it  is  of  a man  of  well  known  intelligence  and 
sobriety  found  drunk  and  incapable,  another  time  we  read  of  a clergy- 
man stealing  an  umbrella,  book,  or  something  very  trifling.  Again  we 
read  of  a teacher  of  public  morals  causing  a disturbance,  or  being  found 
dead  in  a house  of  ill-fame. 

Tire  student  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  is  often  at  his  wits-end 
to  account  for  such  acts,  while  the  physiologist’s  conclusion  is  noti 
compos  mentis.  This  conclusion  is  generally  come  to,  when  deeds  are 
committed  not  in  harmony  with  the  known  laws  of  mental  action. 

In  last  week’s  paper  we  read  of  a gentleman  going  up  to  an  inspector 
of  police,  and  snatching  his  watch  chain,  at  the  same  time  asking  the 
strange  question,  “ Why  do  you  not  let  me  steal  it  ?”  Numbers  of 
cases  of  a like  nature  have  come  before  me,  and  I have  been  asked  by 
many  men  and  women,  “who  will  deliver  me  from  thoughts,  ideas, 
wishes,  and  inclinations  almost  unbearable  and  well  nigh  uncontrollable  ? 

A clergyman,  seventy  years  of  age,  said  to  me,  “ I have  a son  whose 
age  is  forty,  my  curate  for  fifteen  years.  He  is  married,  and  has  sons 
and  daughters.  Up  to  the  last  few  months  he  has  been  all  we  could 
desire,  there  is  not  a man,  woman,  or  child  in  the  parish  but  who  likes 
him.  He  was  exceedingly  good,  open,  and  candid  by  nature,  likewise 
extremely  modest,  and  even  painfully  bashful  at  times.  How  can  I tell 
you,”  said  the  poor  father,  with  the  tears  rolling  down  his  aged  face,  “of 
the  great  and  even  marvellous  change  which  has  taken  place.  It  seems 
as  though  a very  demon  had  entered  into  him  and  changed  his  whole 
nature,  from  good  to  bad,  from  virtue  to  vice.  He  has  absolutely 
given  himself  up  to  practices  of  the  lowest,  most  vicious,  and  immoral 
nature.  He  has  taken  to  drink,  and  at  times  gives  expression  to 
ideas  the  most  immodest,  and  oaths  of  a blasphemous  nature.  Another 
thing  that  I know  to  be  a fact  is,  that  he  is  a frequenter  of  houses  used 
for  immoral  and  gambling  purposes.  All  his  former  good  works  are 
now  neglected,  absolutely  given  up,  and  I have  another  curate  in  his 
place.” 

I said  to  the  father,  you  must  not  give  your  son  up,  but  treat  him  as 
an  invalid,  as  one  who  has  an  attack  of  fever,  and  for  the  time  insane. 
You  must  watch  over,  and  take  care  of  him,  for  either  of  two  things 
will  in  all  likelihood  take  place,  and  that  very  soon. 

The  excitement  of  the  animal  portion  of  his  brain  which  weakens  his 
Intellectual  and  moral  powers,  by  taking  the  stimulus  from  them  will 
cool  down,  and  he  will  become  as  he  was,  a good  man,  if  not,  his  brain 
may  be  diseased,  and  if  so,  the  disease  will  increase,  until  he  becomes 
insane  and  a fit  subject  for  an  asylum. 

What  a grand  lesson  of  benevolence  and  true  charity  phrenology 
teaches ! 

Let  us  censure  as  much  as  we  wish  all  evil  deeds,  but  in  regard  to 
individuals  let  pity,  love,  and  charity  take  the  place  of  hatred,  con- 
demnation, and  revenge.  Many  an  act  for  which  we  consign  men  to 
prison  and  the  gallows,  is  committed  while  suffering  from  the  develop- 
ing seeds  of  insanity. 

Many  of  the  actions  offensive  to  domestic,  as  well  as  public  morality 
are  committed  while  so  suffering.  In  cases  of  this  description,  the 
best  thing  to  say  is,  “God  pity,  forgive,  and  restore  him.” 



A MOTHER’S  TROUBLE. 

71.  — A lady  came  to  me  and  made  the  following  statement,  “I  have 
a daughter  not  yet  eighteen,  who  has  been  educated  in  an  atmosphere 
of  the  highest  morality,  and  refinement,  she  has  been  noticed  by  all  for 
the  modesty  and  purity  of  her  manners  and  conversation.  Within  the 
last  six  months  she  has  changed  much  in  regard  to  all  this.  This 
change  has  not  been  gradual  but  sudden,  and  we  see  no  external 
reasons  to  account  for  it,  such  as  a change  in  her  companions,  or  her 
books.  She  is  likewise  as  usual  in  regard  to  health,  so  far  as  we 
perceive.  The  change  that  I allude  to  is  in  regard  to  her  actions  and 
expressions,  which  are  such  that  we  cannot  introduce  her  into  society, 
or  even  allow  her  to  associate  with  her  brothers  and  sisters.  I have 
consulted  several  doctors,  and  two  very  eminent  men,  who  are 
conversant  with  mental  diseases.  I am  told  she  should  be  confined  as 
there  are  many  indications  of  insanity. 

Before  putting  my  child  in  a private  asylum, — thus  sending  her 
from  home,  away  from  personal  supervision,  I was  advised  to  see  if 
Phrenology  could  give  me  beneficial  advice.  Will  you  see  my 
daughter  and  give  me  your  opinion.” 

I went  with  the  mother  to  her  house,  saw  the  young  lady,  and 
measured  her  head.  As  I expected  from  the  mother’s  conversation,  I 
found  the  base  of  the  head  large  in  comparison  to  the  other  portions. 


The  conclusion  I came  to  was  that  up  to  a certain  age,  all  the  other 
portions  of  the  mind  combined,  were  sufficiently  strong  to  keep  that 
portion  of  the  brain  which  we  call  the  organ  of  amativeness  in 
subjection.  It  is  a well-known  fact  that  after  a certain  age  there  is 
much  excitement  and  activity  in  this  portion  of  the  brain.  Taking  this 
into  consideration,  and  seeing  that  both  mental  and  moral  organs  were 
well  developed,  I formed  the  opinion  that  she  was  not  insane,  but  that 
this  excitement  and  excessive  development  might  lead  to  insanity.  If 
she  is  put  into  an  asylum,  the  very  knowledge  that  she  is  incapable  of 
self-guidance  and  self-restraint  may  develop  other  seeds  that  are  now 
dormant,  and  as  is  often  the  case,  cause  her  actually  to  become  insane. 

The  advice  I gave  in  this  case  was,  that  the  diet  should  be  of  a 
cooling  nature,  tea,  coffee,  meat,  and  spices  avoided,  cold  baths  and 
plenty  of  exercise  required,  and  that  the  organ  of  approbativeness,  in 
connection  with  the  moral  organs  should  be  brought  into  immediate 
action. 

After  a few  visits,  I suggested  to  this  young  lady  that  she  had 
literary  abilities,  and  would  be  successful  as  an  authoress.  She  was 
greatly  surprised,  and  inquired  what  she  should  write  about.  I replied 
Sunday-school  literature,  or  stories  of  a like  nature.  Eventually  she 
wrote  a short  story,  the  publishing  of  which  was  easy  enough,  aft  there 
was  no  lack  of  money. 

The  effect  of  seeing  her  first  effort  in  print  was  such  as  to  turn  quite 
away  the  current  of  excitement  from  the  base  to  other  portions  of  her 
brain.  This  was  the  commencement  of  a radical  cure. 

This  young  lady  can  now  go  into  society,  without  the  slightest  fear 
of  saying  or  doing  anything  to  cause  a blush,  moral  restraint  and 
control  being  fully  established. 

Parents  should  know  the  tendencies  of  their  children’s  minds  at  an 
early  age,  before  their  habits  are  formed,  so  as  to  guard  against  every- 
thing in  the  shape  of  immoral  or  criminal  desires.  There  are  many 
similar  cases  as  here  quoted,  the  afflicted  suffering  confinement  in 
private  lunatic  asylums  ; and  there  are  thousands  of  parents  absolutely 
afraid  to  let  their  daughters  quit  their  sight,  even  before  they  get  into 
their  teens.  They  have  to  undergo  restraint,  which  is  next  to  that  of 
a prison,  on  account  of  the  excessive  development  of  this  portion  of 
the  brain. 

, 

A WELL  KNOWN  DISEASE. 

72. — There  is  an  insanity  which  is  at  the  present  moment  attacking 
intellects  of  the  highest  order,  and  there  is  an  innumerable  multitude 
of  men  and  women  of  every  class  suffering  from  it.  This  branch  of 
insanity  is  increasing  at  a frightful,  and  even  at  an  appalling  rate. 
Young  men  in  good  health,  with  strength  of  bone,  muscle,  and  sinew 
become  as  weaklings  and  nurslings  from  its  effect.  I am  acquainted 
with  a young  man  who,  with  much  honour,  passed  his  various  examin- 
ations for  the  legal  profession.  His  family  were  justly  proud  of  him, 
and  his  father’s  hope  that  his  son  would  take  his  place  seemed  to  be 
realized.  He  was  introduced  to  the  clients,  and  all  received  him  for 
his  own  sake,  as  well  as  that  of  his  honourable  and  aged  father,  who 
had  served  them  so  well. 

Six  months  after  the  father  went  on  the  continent  to  recruit  his 
health,  for  he  had  worked  hard,  and  required  a little  rest.  He  was  not 
three  months  away  when  he  received  a letter  to  say  that  his  son  was 
attacked  with  this  frightful  brain  disease,  and  thus  became  subject  to 
periodical  fits  of  insanity,  which  incapacitated  him  for  any  business. 
Years  have  since  passed,  the  son  is  worse,  notwithstanding  every  effort 
has  been  made  to  cure  him,  and  the  father,  having  no  other  son  to  take 
his  place,  will  have  to  work  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

From  reliable  statistics  I find  that  this  is  only  one  out  .of  thousands 
of  cases  of  a similar  kind  which  take  place  yearly  in  England. 

A gentleman,  a member  of  many  learned  societies,  well  known  in  the 
ranks  of  literature,  was,  by  degrees,  attacked  with  this  disease,  and  is 
now  in  a lunatic  asylum,  one  of  thousands  who  are  in  asylums  suffering 
from  the  same  cause.  A man,  once  the  pride  of  his  country,  an 
eminent  M.P.,  a leader  of  a recognized  party  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
whose  voice,  like  that  of  Burke’s  or  Grattan’s,  was  listened  to  by  friend 
and  foe,  was  so  afflicted  with  this  disease  that  it  caused  all  who  knew 
him  to  pity  him.  It  cut  short  his  days;  he  is  now  dead.  Men  who 
seem  to  be  possessed  of  all  knowledge,  physicians  whose  art  of  healing 
enables  them  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  humanity,  poets  whose 
thoughts  are  almost  divine  and  tend  so  much  to  the  refinement  of  man, 
kind  ministers,  the  heralds  of  salvation  and  good  tidings — thousands  of 
them  have  been  affected  with  this  frightful  disease. 

Ourselves  are  liable  to  suffer  from  this  terrible  insanity  ; our  children, 
who  are  now  “ as  pure  as  ice  and  as  chaste  as  snow,”  may  some  day  be 
tainted  with  this  dire  disease,  their  virtue  be  changed  to  viciousness, 
morality  into  immorality.  They  may  become  luuatics,  paupers,  convicts, 
or  end  their  days  upon  the  gallows..  The  technical  term  for  this  insanity 
is  dipsomania,  but  better  known  as  drunkenness. 

The  only  way  you  can  protect  yourself  from  it  is  by  not  touching  the 
accursed  thing  alcohol.  There  is  no  protection  for  innocent  children 
but  for  the  parents  to  stamp  out  the  dagger,  and  boldly  to  declare  that 
they  will  not  have  their  children’s  happiness  and  lives,  as  well  as  the 
nation’s  commonweal,  jeopardized  by  the  lures  and  traps  which  the  law 
now  permits. 


ITS  TRUTHFULNESS  AND  USEFULNESS. 
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Let  us  leave  as  an  inheritance  to  coming  generations  a country,  from 
which  tliis  frightful  disease  has  been  washed  out,  as  small  pox  has  been, 
anti  our  children  will  bless  us.  Better  do  this  than  leave  them  fortunes 
ill  money  or  in  lands. 



The  Psychology  of  Homicide. 

73. — We  would  here  speak  more  especially  of  homicide  without 
sufficient  cause  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  there  are  mental 
conditions  which  predispose  to  murder,  such  as  inherited  conditions, 
and  present  physical  conditions,  which  conditions  may  be  brought 
about  in  various  ways.  There  are  many  degrees  of  these  conditions. 
We  will  here  call,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  the  weakest  number  one, 
and  the  strongest  number  six.  From  our  observations  and  study  of 
the  human  mind  under  its  various  forms,  we  believe  that  three  people 
out  oi  every  twelve  are  tainted  with  homicidal  mania  of  number  one 
degree  We  mean  by  number  one  degree  a slight  emotional  feeling 
or  sensation  of  taking  life.  This  idea  comes  like  a shadow  and  takes 
its  departure  in  the  same  way,  oftentimes  causing  no  deeper  impression. 
This  thought  may  come  from  an  allusion  to  a murder  or  reading  of 
one.  There  is  nothing  so  fruitful  of  crime,  more  especially  of  this 
nature  as  having  it  brought  before  us  constantly.  This  is  done  at  the 
present  day  in  a most  fertile  manner,  by  print,  by  picture,  by  conversa- 
tion. Though  the  criminal  may  be  punished  it  does  not  altogether 
counteract  the  injury  received  from  the  impression,  for  the  crime  will 
become  more  impressed  upon  the  mind  than  the  punishment,  for  the 
punisnment  is  the  same  tale  often  told,  but  the  crime  is  generally 
surrounded  by  horrors  that  are  new.  Horror  may  be  raised  in  the 
mind  Irom  the  action,  but  the  human  mind  generally  speaking  takes  a 
pleasure  in  the  horrible  and  often  gloats  over  it,  until  at  least  three  out 
of  every  twelve  become  diseased,  and  the  horrifying  thought  in  the 
form  of  mental  pictures  is  oft  depicted  to  the  imagination.  One  time 
the  mind  will  take  the  place  of  the  victim  in  these  pictures,  but  oftener 
still  the  place  of  the  criminal  while  committing  the  act.  At  this  stage 
we  perceive  the  mind  one  or  two  degrees  further  towards  homicidal 
mania.  The  first  excitement  may  pass  off  with  its  cause  but  the  ground 
is  now  in  a stale  to  encourage  the  development  of  this  dread  feeling, 
and  is  only  waiting  for  the  germ  in  order  to  bear  fruit.  The  seed  of 
the  thistle  comes  along,  borne  upon  the  wind  or  upon  the  waters,  it  is 
deposited  in  the  garden.  If  it  gets  into  rank  ground,  or  congenial  soil, 
it  grows  and  develops  thistles,  strangling  what  flowers  may  be  there. 
If  you  persistently  scatter  the  seed,  very  soon  your  whole  garden  will 
be  choked  and  the  whole  neighbourhood  injured.  Let  us  imagine 
this  thistle  falling  upon  a well  cultivated  garden.  In  the  first  place, 
the  soil  would  not  be  congenial,  and  in  the  second  place  it  would  not 
be  allowed  to  remain  long,  for  the  careful  rake  would  have  it  away. 
Even  if  this  germ  did  take  root,  at  the  first  sign  of  a green  shoot  over 
th«  ground  it  would  be  plucked  up  and  destroyed.  This  is  like  unto 
the  human  mind,  in  regard  to  homicidal  mania.  The  thistle  seed 
represents  the  first  emotional  thought,  the  shadowy  picture  of  self 
committing  this  fearful  crime.  Even  as  the  gardener  will  not  allow 
me  tnistle  a resting  place  for  development,  neither  will  he,  who  has  a 
watchful  care  of  his  mind,  allow  the  obnoxious  thought  to  become 
pictured  in  his  mind,  and  if  he  does  find  it  there  will  very  soon  destroy 
it.  A few  degrees  more  of  this  homicidal  mania  and  we  find  the 
germ  no  longer  a germ,  it  is  a plant,  a thriving  plant,  deep  rooted,  a 
hemlock,  a deadly  nightshade,  spreading  its  poisonous  effluvium  over  the 
whole  mind.  It  has  grown  downwards  and  upwards,  it  has  flowered 
and  scattered  its  seeds  abroad,  trying  to  strangle  all  that  is  good  and 
noble.  Now  comes  one  of  the  most  frightful  struggles  that  can  take 
lace  in  the  human  mind.  This  terrible  thought  to  take  a life,  to 
ecome  a murderer,  is  increasing  in  strength  every  day.  The  ghastly 
desire  is  at  times  giantlike  in  strength.  The  slightest  allusion,  the 
smallest  paragraph  in  the  papers  prevents  this  thought  from  becoming 
dormant.  This  desire,  though  horrible,  though  awful,  though 
appalling  to  the  wretched  man,  takes  a permanent  hold  and  absolute 
residence  in  his  mind,  as  part  and  parcel  of  himself.  It  comes  not 
now  in  fits  and  starts,  it  is  there  always.  Now  this  thought,  this 
emotion,  this  permanent  mental  picture,  is  a raging  madness.  All 
the  reasoning  faculties  are  fully  alive  and  made  use  of,  to  keep  this 
demon  thought  under  control,  but  minus  results.  Benevolence  appeals 
to  all  that  is  pitiful  in  the  man’s  nature,  and  he  sees  the  pity  of  it,  but 
the  cloud  over  all  the  mind  becomes  thick  and  dense,  weakening  and 
killing  all  the  restraining  faculties,  but  brighter  and  brighter  shines 
out  the  fiery  picture  which  lures  the  homicide  to  his  evil,  deadly  work. 
The  faculty  of  conscientiousness  now  rings  out  with  no  uncertain 
voice,  it  is  heard  amidst  the  strife  and  the  battle.  The  terrible 
consequence  of  such  a crime  is  now  developing  through  the  mist  and 
darkness,  into  another  mental  picture,  the  result  of  which  calms  for  a 
time  the  maddening  desire,  all  this  time  the  man  is  leading  two  lives,  in 
one  he  is  upright,  kind,  respected, -attending  to  the  various  businesses 
of  life,  making  use  of  endearing  words,  and  pleasant  smiles. 

The  mind  pregnant  with  this  terrible  homicidal  idea,  seems  to  have 
two  wills,  each  opposed  to  the  other,  a will,  a terrible  will,  an  inclination 
to  do  evil,  even  to  the  extent  of  this  terrible  crane  homicide,  and  another 
will,  it  may  be  equally  strong  to  do  all  that  we  consider  good,  and  thus 
one  will  is  constantly  fighting  against  the  other,  such  is  the  experience 


of  many,  they  do  that  in  secret  which  they  denounce  openly.  At  first 
they  are  shocked  at  themselves  for  doing  so,  but  after  a time,  this 
double-mindedness  becomes  a matter  of  hypocrisy,  deceit,  lraud,  and 
low  cunning  for  the  sake  of  gain,  of  approbation,  for  fear  of  punishment, 
or  to  avoid  censure.  For  such  an  one  there  can  be  but  little  sympathy. 
We  have  an  instance  of  this  formation  of  mind  in  Lefrov,  lately  executed. 
On  the  authority  of  his  friends,  relatives,  and  acquaintances,  we  learn 
that  his  mind  manifested  a more  than  ordinary  amount  of  intelligence, 
kindness,  gentleness,  and  that  he  had  a loveable  disposition.  ['he 
chaplain  and  all  the  gaol  authorities  give  evidence  of  a similar  nature. 
Thus  we  have  one  side  of  his  life  described.  Other  evidence  goes  to 
show  that  there  was  another  side  to  his  character,  as  opposite  as  day  is 
to  night,  which  showed  him  to  be,  judging  from  his  actions,  low,  des- 
picable, mean,  paltry,  cheating,  unfeeling,  and  a most  atrocious 
murderer.  Certainly,  we  perceive  here,  a double  life  and  a complete 
psychological  study.  Who  can  say  when  first  the  idea  of  murder  came 
into  his  mind  ? It  may  have  been  when  a lad  of  ten,  or  twelve,  or 
younger,  and  there  it  remained,  gaining  strength,  until  the  circum- 
stances of  his  position  (wanting  money)  developed  it  into  action.  That 
homicidal  ideas  come  into  the  mind  at  an  early  age  we  know,  and  can 
prove  by  referring  to  any  weekly  paper.  Referring  to  one  of  the 
present  date,  we  read  of  a nurse  girl,  aged  eleven,  murdering  two  little 
children  at  different  times.  She  had  no  reason  only  that  of  thought 
coming  into  her  mind,  which  she  put  into  action.  Another  case  we 
perceive  in  the  same  paper  of  a youth,  eighteen,  feeling  a desire  to 
murder  his  father,  and  in  order  to  nerve  himself  for  the  work,  he  cuts 
the  throat  of  an  office  companion  fourteen  years  of  age,  alter  which  he 
goes  home  and  shoots  his  father.  There  can  be  found  no  perceptible 
reason  for  the  crime.  Further  on  in  the  same  paper,  we  find  a boy  of 
fifteen  murdering  a girl  of  twelve.  Thus  we  see  that  at  a very  early 
age,  it  is  possible  for  the  germ  of  homicide  to  take  possession  of  the 
human  mind.  There  are  many  who  live  for  three  or  four-score  years 
battling  with  this  desire,  even  from  youth  upward,  and  when  they  die, 
they  are  glad  that  the  battle  has  been  fought  without  showing  to  the 
world  the  slightest  inclination  of  the  mental  struggle.  Some  act  upon 
impulse,  they  have  no  moral  standard  higher  than  the  circumstances  of 
the  moment,  these  are  they  who  without  rudder  or  chart,  sail  on  all 
seas,  such  often  come  into  collision  with  others,  or  being  broken  on  a 
rock,  founder  in  a night.  The  best  protection,  humanly  speaking,  is  for 
every  one  to  have  au  absolute  moral  standard,  with  the  mind  decided 
not  to  act  under  it,  though  it  may  be  excelled,  let  that  standard  be  as 
certain  as  two  and  two  make  four,  concerning  which  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  or  any  effort  of  the  will  to  make  it  less.  Let  us  beware  of 
encouraging  mental  pictures,  or  giving  way  to  impulse,  or  other 
thoughts  that  may  come  under  our  standard  of  right  and  wrong. 

Man’s  Responsibility. 

74. — WHEN  does  man’s  responsibility  cease,  not  from  a phrenological 
but  from  a legal  point  of  view,  is  a question  concerning  which  there  is 
much  doubt,  and  very  learned  disputation  between  legal,  medical,  and 
metaphysical  authorities.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  legal  jurists 
have  not  yet  decided  where  the  boundary  line  should  be  fixed  It  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  no  well-defined  and  certain  rule 
which  can  be  made  common  to  all  courts  of  law  concerning  this 
matter.  There  is  no  act  of  a man,  whether  the  act  be  criminal  or 
otherwise,  that  may  not  be  impugned  or  set  aside  as  an  act  of  insanity. 
There  is  no  man  no  matter  how  circumspect  his  actions  may  have  been, 
no  matter  how  well-trained  his  mind  is,  no  matter  what  amount  of 
intelligence  he  may  have  manifested,  but  fair  evidence  may  be  brought 
forward  in  order  to  prove  his  insanity,  or  partial  insanity.  For  instance, 
if  there  be  a reason  for  proving  a man  legally  insane  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  aside  a will  or  to  ward  off  punishment  on  account  of  a crime 
committed  such  as  that  of  Guiteau,  Lefroy,  or  Lamson,  the  evidence 
required  can  be  easily  obtained.  The  evidence  sought  for  generally 
comes  from  and  can  be  given  only  by  prejudiced  people,  such  as  friends 
and  family  connexions.  Actions  that  have  been  the  mere  result  of 
ordinary  thoughtlessness,  or  even  jests  will  be  looked  upon  with 
scrutiny,  inquired  into,  and  oftentimes  magnified  as  matters  of  much 
importance.  This  scrutiny  will  not  be  confined  to  the  individual,  but 
will  embrace  three  or  four  generations  of  his  blood  relations,  and  ii  an 
ordinary  lawyer  cannot  find  sufficient  evidence  to  throw  doubts  upon 
the  minds  of  the  jury  concerning  the  sanity  of  a man,  whoever  the  man 
may  be,  it  will  not  be  for  want  of  material  to  work  upon.  In  order  to 
show  how  much  of  such  evidence  in  relation  to  insanity  that  is  brought 
forward  in  courts  of  law  is,  or  is  not  to  be  relied  upon,  let  us  appeal  to 
our  own  experience  adding  to  it  a little  imagination  with  an  ordinary 
portion  of  bias,  and  which  of  our  friends  cannot  we  prove  to  be  insane. 
What  stories  we  could  relate  of  so  and  so’s  strange  looks,  sometimes  of 
deep  melancholy,  and  at  other  times  startling  you  with  his  idiotic 
laughter.  You  remember  hisbioken  sentences,  his  strange  forgetful- 
ness, and  how  he  used  to  talk  about  death,  making  some  marvellous 
enquiries  concerning  criminals,  prison  cells,  and  the  feeling  connected 
with  hanging.  Evidence  of  this  nature  wlrich  might  be  given  c m- 
cerning  ninety-nine  out  of  every  one  hundred  sober-minded  people  can 
be  made  to  look  conspicious  by  an  eloquent  counsel.  Even  it  there 
is  not  much  evidence  in  regard  to  the  individual  more  particularly 
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concerned,  there  is  his  family  for  many  generations,  with  all  their 
actions  brought  forward  as  evidence  of  the  insanity  to  be  proved. 
That  the  formation  of  the  head  is  one  of  the  best  tests  of  mental 
incompetency  exonerating  an  individual  from  the  liability  of  his  acts, 
we  give  the  following  quotation  irom  a book  well  known  in  legal 
circles,  entitled,  “The  Medical  Jurisprudence  of  Insanity,  by  J.  H. 
Balfour  Browne,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister  at  Law,  page 
2;b.”  The  form  of  a head  is  a symptom  which  cannot  be  feigned,  no 
man  by  taking  thought  can  take  away  that  deformity,  any  more  than 
that  he  can  add  a cubit  to  his  stature.”  On  page  277  we  read,  “For 
those  who  have  to  decide  a question  as  to  real  or  feigned  insanity  it  is 
most  useful  to  remember  that  those  symptoms  only  which  are  quite  be- 
yond the  power  of  individuals  are,  as  it  were,  the  rock  on  which  to  build 
their  theory.”  Here,  we  perceive  that  the  formation  of  the  head  is 
presented  to  us  as  a rock  upon  which  to  build  our  estimate  of  character. 

We  commenced  this  subject  upon  man’s  responsibility  by  showing 
how  very  easy  it  is  to  produce  evidence  in  order  to  prove  his  irresponsi- 
bility. We  have  likewise  shown  how  a man  may  inherit  tastes  and 
desires  of  an  anti-social  nature,  leading  him  to  actions  demoralizing  and 
criminal.  We  would  here  point  out  a case,  one  out  of  many  that  has 
come  before  our  notice,  and  one  might  say,  one  out  of  thousands  that 
have  existed,  and  do  exist  concerning  which  none  will  ever  discover. 
The  case  I allude  to  is  that  of  a gentleman  who  is  a leading  member 
in  political  society,  likewise  known  in  literary  circles.  Amongst  friends 
he  is  most  kind  and  friendly,  while  in  tne  family  circle  he  is  looked 
upon  as  a good  and  affectionate  husband  and  father.  His  general 
disposition  is  remarkably  quiet,  easy  and  affable.  This  man,  judging 
from  what  he  tells  me,  every  word  of  which  I have  reason  to  believe  is 
true,  and  not  in  the  slightest  degree  exaggerated,  is  insane.  His 
insanity  is  of  a very  marked  nature,  which  partly  consists  of  a desire 
to  break  and  destroy,  more  especially  articles  of  a valuable,  breakable 
description.  As  he  sits  in  his  drawing  room,  he  can  scarcely  restrain 
himself  from  taking  the  fire  irons  to  destroy  the  pier  glass.  He  looks 
upon  some  valuable  bric-a-brac  ornaments,  and  instead  of  admiring 
them,  his  wish  is  to  throw  them  out  of  the  window.  He  has  valuable 
pictures,  but  often  feels  a desire  to  run  a knife  through  them.  These 
desires  are  not  alone  confined  to  his  own  property,  but  embrace  that 
of  others.  This  state  of  mind  is  periodical,  at  which  time,  if  circum- 
stances allow,  he  retires  into  his  own  apartment,  and  has,  as  a matter 
of  necessity  to  give  way  to  it,  which  he  does  by  tearing  and  rending 
like  a wild  beast,  (his  own  words):  newspapers,  or  other  papers  of  no 
consequence.  During  these  fits  he  gives  expression  to  language  that 
he  is  ashamed  to  repeat  in  his  saner  moments. 

Let  us  here  remember,  that  this  is  one  case  out  of  thousands  where 
persons  are  more  or  less  mentally  deranged,  yet  being  in  possession, 
like  this  gentleman,  of  more  than  ordinary  will-power,  they  are  able 
to  keep  it  under  control,  so  far  as  open  demonstration  is  concerned. 
This  gentleman  has  children.  If,  in  the  course  of  time,  any  of  them 
commit  a crime,  and  are  brought  to  the  bar  of  justice  to  answer  for  it, 
let  me  ask  the  question  : How  can  it  be  legally  discovered  whether 

they  are  responsible,  or  not  ? 

If  a man  does  what  is  considered  wrong  in  law,  from  the  smallest 
theft,  through  the  various  grades  of  crime  up  to  murder,  all  intelligent 
people  accept  the  right  of  the  law,  and  the  good  of  the  law  in  putting 
sucn  under  restraint,  whether  such  crimes  be  committed  by  the  sane  or 
the  insane.  The  highest  order  of  humanity,  and  the  highest  order  of 
reason  would  not  find  the  slightest  objection  to  this,  but  when  the  law 
takes  a man’s  life  by  strangulation,  or  otherwise,  seeing  that  there  is 
even  the  possibility  of  irresponsibility  through  the  insanity  of  the 
criminal,  all  reason  and  all  humanity  cry  out  against  it. 

~>®<*» 

Materialism. 

75. — Materialism  controls,  directs  the  human  mind,  it  even  presses 
it  down,  keeping  it  in  a very  low  atmosphere.  Scientific  thought  and 
teaching,  with  much  bravery  and  delight  attach  a tail  or  fins  to  our 
remote  ancestors.  This  act  is  supposed  for  ever  to  check  all  aspirations 
after  the  spiritual,  and  to  tie  us  down  for  evermore  without  the  slightest 
chance  of  even  straining  the  knot  which  binds  us  to  matter.  This  is 
supposed  to  have  smothered  and  strangled  for  once  and  lor  ever  the  in- 
sane and  idiotic  yearnings  of  the  mind  for  immortality.  The  scientist, 
strange  to  say,  has  made  this  great  effort  to  link  human  beings  in  an 
unbroken  parentage  with  ape  and  fioti  amidst  much  rejoicing.  These 
men  are  ever  ready  to  fight  lor  their  nosition,  and  assail  with  much 
bitterness  all  who  dare  to  think  that  a man  is  any  higher  than  their 
estimate  of  him.  Surely,  this  is  a wallowing  in  the  materialistic  mire, 
probably  more  than  was  ever  intended,  but  one  cannot  always  say  to  a 
doctrine  or  theory,  “so  far  and  no  farther.”  Science  adds  to  life  by 
prolonging  it  and  oftentimes  can  make  the  four  score  into  five,  and 
likewise  while  living  adds  to  and  increases  in  intensity,  the  pleasure  of 
the  senses.  If  science  made  this  its  boundary  it  would  deserve  much 
praise,  but  it  is  not  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  absolute  homage, 
for  it  cannot  perceive  anything  so  worthy  of  it  as  self,  therefore  tries  to 
overthrow  the  spiritual  because  it  is  such  a formidable  rival.  Literature 
and  art,  if  not  in  the  materialistic  swim,  are  on  the  outskirts  of  it,  and 
are  fast  making  in  this  direction.  The  writer  or  artist  gives  great 


weight  and  consideration  for  a vitiated  taste.  The  great  question  with 
them  is  what  will  sell  best  and  pay  most.  Therefore,  the  senses  are 
more  often  appealed  to  than  the  spiritual  of  the  human  mind,  tnus  the 
lowest  part  of  man’s  nature  is  pleased,  is  tickled,  is  pandered  to.  The 
scholar  is  likewise  caught  in  the  materialistic  whirlpool.  Does  he  not 
take  more  delight  in  his  prizes,  in  his  degrees,  in  his  title  and  honours, 
than  in  his  attainments  ? Who  loves  knowledge  now  for  knowledge 
sake  ? Is  it  not  sold  at  the  mart  and  that  to  the  highest  bidder?  Is 
it  not  bartered  and  trafficked  for  with  the  cunning  aud  craft  of  the 
tradesman  ? Is  it  not  honoured  and  acknowledged  on  account  of  what 
it  fetches  in  the  shape  of  money  or  its  equivalent  ? For  such  things 
the  scholar  soon  becomes  careless  of  right  or  wrong,  of  reason  or 
conscience,  and  whether  he  devotes  his  life  to  theology,  to  science 
politics,  or  any  other  pursuit,  it  is  with  him  a matter  of  advancement! 
Thus,  materialism  is  his  master,  crushing  out  all  thoughts  that  ore  of  a 
high  and  lofty  nature.  Poetry,  which  one  might  think  would 
absolutely  eschew  the  materialistic  theories  of  the  age  ; poetry,  the  very 
essence  of  all  that  is  ideal  and  has  helped  so  much  to  sustain  and 
support  spiritual  lile;  poetry,  the  embodiment  of  that  which  time 
cannot  perceive  with  the  material  eye ; but  can  feel  the  existence  of 
with  every  heart  throb  and  beating  pulse.  Life  continues,  life  disem- 
bodied ; life  in  its  truest  sense,  such  life  as  we  do  not  now  feel  and 
can  never  feel  until  entirely  separated  from  all  that  is  materialistic.  Such 
is  poetry  i.i  its  highest  sense,  but  alas!  it  too  has  fallen  before  the 
materialistic  god  of  the  age,  and  in  order  to  please  a vitiated  taste 
and  licentious  age  even  its  high  priest  tunes  his  lute  and  torthwith 
comes  a song  which  lures  our  fancy  and  our  taste  in  favour  of  the 
drinking  and  fighting  customs  of  the  age. 

The  pronounced  materialism  of  the  present  age  will  not  stoop  to 
parly  with  aught  unconnected  with  its  own  peculiar  teachings.  That 
there  exists  no  greater  good  than  present  existence  with  all  its 
materialistic  surroundings  is  a generally  accepted  belief.  These 
philosophers  will  not  deign  to  think  aught  worth  thinking  about  apart 
from  their  own  poor  bodies,  and  those  things  that  contribute  to  their 
physical  existence,  for  say  they,  there  is  neither  life,  nor  pleasure 
beyond,  separate,  or  apart  from  the  material.  There  are  many  who 
may  not  give  pronouncement  to  these  sentiments  with  their  lips,  but 
they  act  up  to  them  which  is  proof  positive  that  they  are  part  and 
parcel  of  their  mental  cogitations.  In  fact,  this  disease  is  growing  with 
our  growth,  and  if  not  checked  will  eventu  illy,  with  giant  strength 
encompass  the  ruin  of  the  noblest  part  of  the  mental  edifice,  which 
constitutes  our  manhood.  Materialistic  teaching  insinuates  itself  into 
our  minds  with  all  the  subtlety  of  the  serpent,  and  oftentimes  the 
gentleness  of  the  dove.  As  this  teaching  appeals  to  all  that  is  selfish 
in  our  nature,  to  the  gratification  of  our  appetites,  to  the  desire  for 
ease  ; it  is  appreciated  by  the  multitude,  and  except  there  be  counter 
attractions,  opposing  influences  of  an  equally  strong  or  stronger  nature, 
resistance  will  soon  be  a matter  of  impossibility.  The  student  of 
human  nature  with  the  hearing  ear,  the  seeing  eye,  and  reflective 
capacity,  as  he  goes  into  society  and  mingles  with  various  classes, 
cannot  but  behold  the  vile  worship,  nay,  the  idiotic  homage  that  all 
men  and  women  pay  to  anything  that  represents  the  materia!  gods  of 
the  age.  The  big  house,  the  mansion,  the  castle,  the  mighty  edifice, 
are  looked  upon  with  awe,  not  so  much  because  the  mind  is  capable  of 
admiring  the  constructive  intelligence  of  the  architect,  as  the  mater- 
ialistic wealth  displayed.  The  mind  is  exercised  in  a similar  manner 
in  regard  to  the  internal  arrangements,  and  how  often  do  we  hear  the 
expression,  what  costly  furniture,  what  costly  works  of  art ; surely  this 
picture  or  that  statue  must  have  cost  thousands.  What  immense 
wealth  1 I am  sure  the  owner  must  be  a millionaire ! No  one  ever 
thinks  of  saying,  I am  sure  the  owner  must  be  an  intelligent  man.  A 
large  estate  is  visited,  and  as  one  and  another  look  in  amaze  at  its 
extent,  the  respect  of  the  company  increases  for  its  owner,  a passing 
word  lrom  whom  would  have  a more  elating  effect  than  cither  the 
beauty  or  magnificence  presented  by  nature.  Imagine  that  v . have 
been  for  one  month  on  a visit  to  the  most  beautiful  scenery  o(  mils,  of 
valley,  of  lake,  of  sea,  and  on  your  return  a man  renowned  for  his 
wealth,  as  for  instance  a Rothschild,  invites  you  to  his  house  for  half- 
an-hour’s  interview,  does  not  this  make  a greater  impression  noon  your 
mind,  as  something  to  be  thought  over,  talked  about,  Mini  much 
glorification  and  boasting  of  far  more  importance  than  all  the  weailh, 
magnificence,  and  beauty  that  nature  presented  to  y.iur  notice. 

We  have  been  speaking  concerning  the  Materialistic  tendency  of  the 
age,  and  now  would  say  a few  words  in  regard  to  its  antidote,  for  such 
is  required,  if  we  do  not  wish  to  become  altogether  brutalised.  Ruskin 
has  given  his  antidote,  which  principally  consists  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  fine  arts.  No  doubt  this  will  have  a refining  effect  upon  the  human 
mind.  Though  much  respect  is  paid  to  his  theory  and  efforts,  yet 
infinitesimal  has  been  his  success.  Seeing  the  wild  whirl  of  life  and  the 
great  unrest,  the  excessive  activity,  worry,  and  anxiety  of  the  human 
mind  after  present  good  and  present  enjoyment,  another  philosopher, 
Oscar  Wilde,  steps  on  the  scene  with  his  antidote,  and  instantly 
becomes  a leader  of  a distinct  school  called  the  ^Esthetic.  He  is 
received  with  much  ridicule,  though,  no  doubt  he  has  many  followers, 
and,  if  popularity  be  a criterion  of  success,  he  has  much  to  boast  of. 
His  great  medicine  is  rest ; therefore,  all  that  c ntributes  to  this  end  is 
to  be  made  a matter  of  study  and  cultivation.  You  are  to  think  easily, 
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to  >peak  easily,  to  avoid  mental  excitement,  and  surroun  1 yourself  with 
all  that  may  have  a quiet  and  refining  tendency  on  the  rr.ind.  Nature 
and  art  are  to  be  laid  under  contribution  for  this  desired  end.  Flowers 
and  perfume,  with  such  parts  of  nature  as  impress  one  With  quietude, 
gentleness,  loveliness,  and,  above  all,  repose,  is  his  principal  recipe. 

While  the  teachings  of  Ruslan,  Oscar  Wilde,  and  others  will  have 
a beneficial  and  even  medicinal  effect  upon  the  human  mind  in  counter- 
acting its  materialistic  tendency,  yet,  such  teachings  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  conquer  this  mighty  giant.  The  greatest  curative  agency 
agamst  all  the  attending  evils  of  materialism  is  to  draw  man’s  attention 
to  the  immortality  of  his  mind,  and  thus  to  his  duty  as  an  immortal, 
spiritual  being.  When  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  mind  becomes 
an  absolute  certainty,  materialism  will  take  its  proper  place  as  the 
servant  of  the  mind,  whereas  it  now  reigns  supreme  as  master,  and 
a very  slavish  one  it  is.  To  bring  about  this  stale  of  belief  there 
is  nothing  so  competent  and  adequ  '.te  as  the  teachings  cf  phrenology. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  its  special  mission  to  hold  up  before  men  and 
impress  upon  them  the  great  importance  and  value  of  their  minds, 
in  comparison  to  which  all  that  is  mateiial  is  of  no  repute.  The 
individual  or  people  who  possess  a soun  1,  definite,  and  philosophical 
knowledge  of  the  mind’s  capabilities  and  enduiability  will  pay  but 
very  little  homage  to  the  views  of  materialism.  Sir  h will  think 
and  act  with  the  best  motives,  for  the  best  purposes,  with  the  constant 
and  ever  pleasutable  knowledge  of  an  eternity  before  them,  of  ever 
increasing  pleasure  in  the  acqui  ition  of  knowledge,  in  the  development 
of  the  good  —the  good  which  is  in  them,  and  of  them,  even  in  their 
own  ever  existing  minds. 



The  Human  Will. 

76.— Thk  Human  Will.  Is  it  free,  partly  free,  or  altogether  under 
bondage  to  external  circumstances,  are  questions  which  have  been  asked 
repeatedly.  These  questions  have  been  debated  about,  and  written 
about  by  many  leading  minds,  with  much  fervency,  and,  at  times,  un- 
philosophic  bitterness.  Probably  phrenologists  have  written  about  this 
subject,  though  I do  not  know  whether  they  have  or  not,  decidedly  it  is 
in  a special  manner  a phrenological  subject.  Most  people  speak  of  only 
one  will.  Is  it  not  possible  that  there  are  more?  That  eminent  phil- 
osopher, Paul  of  Ephesus,  whose  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  was 
not  by  any  means  of  a limited  nature,  speaks  of  two  wills,  one  leading 
to  good,  the  other  to  evil.  Our  own  inward  consciousness  will  very 
readily  accept  this  conclusion.  Now,  while  we  believe  that  there  are 
two  wills  of  a very  strong  and  leading  nature,  we  likewise  believe  that 
every  individual  possesses  a number  of  minor  wills,  in  fact,  one  for  each 
faculty  of  the  mind,  emanating  from  the  faculty  during  the  time  of  its 
activity.  For  instance,  the  faculty  of  benevolence  becomes  excited  on 
beholding  an  object  of  pity,  one  hungry  or  sick,  or  in  destitution  of  any 
nature.  On  contemplating  this  object,  a will  of  a very  powerful  nature 
becomes  active,  and  manifests  its  activity  by  an  external  act  of  benevo- 
lence. At  times  such  is  the  strength  of  this  will  that  an  individual  will 
do  things  opposed  to  reason  and  all  his  own  selfish  and  self- pro  tec  ting 
faculties,  injuring  himself,  impoverishing  himself,  and  even  jeopardising 
his  life,  in  order  to  benefit  others  If  the  faculty  of  acquisitiveness 
becomes  more  than  ordinarily  active,  the  result  is  the  emanation  of  a 
powerful  will,  which  will  be  made  jise  of  to  acquiie  and  accumulate 
money,  property,  & c.,  and  for  this  purpose  all  that  is  good  and  beautiful 
in  life  will  be  counted  as  nought,  and  will  be  even  despised.  The 
faculty  of  conscientiousness  becomes  active,  and  during  its  activity, 
what  will  not  a man  do  in  order  to  protect  what  he  may  consider  rights 
and  principles?  Let  us  take  one  more  faculty,  tlfc.t  of  spirituality; 
during  its  excitement,  such  a powerful  will  has  emanated  from  it  as  has 
enabled  men  calmly,  and  with  smiling  faces  to  bear  all  the  physical 
torments  that  the  hatred  and  ingenuity  of  man  could  contrive  : the 
dungeon,  the  rack,  and  the  faggot.  Thus  we  have  reason  for  supposing 
that  there  are  as  many  wills  as  faculties  of  the  mind.  A man’s  will 
may  be  an  emanation  of  combined,  as  well  as  single  faculties;  for 
instance,  there  is  an  object,  or  plan  of  more  than  ordinary  importance 
before  the  mind,  and  after  studying  the  matter  over,  the  faculty  01  hope 
gives  expression  to  its  will  by  inducing  you  to  go  torward.  The  faculty 
of  cautiousness  causes  you  to  be  fearful  and  timid  in  regard  to  the 
matter,  and  retards  vour  progress.  The  faculty  ot  approbativeness 
wants  you  to  carry  ou,.  your  plans,  in  such  a manner  that  you  will  gain 
the  applause  and  approbation  of  others.  So  it  is  with  all  the  other 
faculties  in  accordance  with  the  plan  or  design  before  the  mind.  Each 
of  them  gives  expression  to  its  will,  which  will  is  an  emanation  of  the 
faculty  during  its  state  of  activity.  Seeing  that  each  faculty  has  so 
much  power  in  the  counsels  ol  the  mind,  we  should  be  careful  that  the 
moral  faculties  possess  a controlling  power.  If  this  is  so,  our  actions 
will  be  honest,  just,  and  good,  such  as  will  tend  towards  our  happiness 
in  the  life  which  is,  and  that  which  is  to  come.  Carlyle’s  idea  of  the 
swimmer  illustrates  very  forcibly  the  power  of  will  over  circumstances. 
Let  the  swimmer  give  himself  up  quietly  to  the  circumstances  of  his 
position,  and  each  wave  will  emulate  the  other  towards  his  destruction. 
Let  him  make  use  of  his  intelligence,  he  can  make  the  destructive  ele- 
ment buoy  him  up,  and  use  it  to  his  advantage.  The  well-known 
proverb  “ man  proposing  and  God  disposing,”  is  very  expressive  of  the 
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existence  of  a supreme  will,  which,  if  we  acknowledge,  we  shall  be 
wise  indeed. 

The  will  of  man,  or  the  combined  wills  of  his  various  mental  faculties, 
has  fought  against  odds  more  than  a thousand  to  one,  and  conquered. 
Man  has  contended  against  tempests  of  opposition.  Man  encased  in 
from  four  to  seven  feet  of  flesh,  bones,  muscles,  sinews,  all  combined 
weighing,  probably,  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  pounds,  goes 
onward  und  unted  by  stormy  winds,  or  stormy  waters.  If  it  does 
not  suit  his  purpose  to  go  over  the  mountain  he  cuts  his  way  through 
it.  As  Carlyle  says,  he  takes  a lump  of  coal,  a lump  of  iron,  and  some 
water,  and  says  to  them,  Do  thou  my  bidding,  Be  thou  my  slave,  and 
the  work  of  millions  of  human  beings  is  done.  He  says,  Take  me 
round  the  world,  and  they  instantly  obey.  Notwithstanding  the 
marvellous  power  which  is  manifested  from  day  to  day  by  the  will  of 
man,  there  are  some  who  say  that  the  freedom  ot  our  will  is  a myth,  or 
very  limited.  We  are  told  that  our  actions  in  the  present  have  been 
forged  by  our  forefathers  in  the  past,  that  they  have  left  to  us  physical 
and  menial  organizations  as  an  inheritance,  by  which  we  are  absolutely 
compelled  to  ceitain  lines  of  action,  good  or  bad.  Such  teachings  I 
set  down  to  be  both  vile  and  slavish.  That  we  do  inherit  organizations 
tending  to  good  or  evil  I allow,  but  that  we  must  of  necessity  act  up 
to  them,  1 do  not  believe  for  a moment,  and  all  our  knowledge  of 
human  nature  bears  this  out.  Many  are  there  who.  so  far  as  we  could 
judge,  have  bequeathed  to  their  children  oiganizations  mentally  and 
physically  good,  yet  these  children,  in  the  exercise  of  their  free  will, 
have  acted  in  contradiction  and  opposition  to  parental  inheritance,  by 
becoming  as  bad  as  their  parents  were  good.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  with  our  own  eyes  seen  children  manifesting  thought  mentally  and 
morally  good,  beautiful,  and  refined,  whose  parents  we  have  every 
reason  to  suppose  were  vicious,  coarse-minded,  demoralized,  and  even 
as  criminals  have  suffered  under  the  law.  A few  days  since,  I witnessed 
a sight  which  made  a deep  impression  upon  my  mind,  and  of  which  I 
took  a note  at  the  time,  as  an  illustration  of  the  power  of  man  to  con- 
quer the  evil  of  inherited  viciousness.  I saw  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
children,  boys  and  girls,  who  were  taken  from  the  vilest  alleys,  slums, 
and  dens  of  the  vilest  parts  of  London,  more  especially  the  east  end. 
No  doubt  the  parentage  of  these  children,  if  their  lives  were  analyzed 
would  place  before  us  scenes  in  individual  and  domestic  life  so  dark  and 
so  hoirible  as  to  cause  the  ordinaiy  mind  to  shrink  wiih  dismay,  and  to 
look  aghast,  as  at  a spectacle  steeped  in  horrors  and  almost  demoniacal. 
These  children,  how  did  they  look  ? Criminal  and  vicious  ? Certainly 
not,  but  happy,  kind,  and  intelligent,  physically  and  mentally,  at  least 
up  to  the  average  if  not  above  it.  I heard  them  singing  and  playing, 
while  doing  it  they  manifested  intellectual  and  emotional  capacities,  with 
an  appreciation  of  the  good  and  the  refined,  as  well  as  a childlike  enjoy- 
ment of  the  witty  and  humourous.  During  the  singing  I watched  their 
features  narrowly,  and  could  easily  perceive  in  many,  mental  powers, 
high  sentiments,  and  deep  feelings  that  would  receive  the  stamp  of 
approbation  even  if  found  in  the  children  of  ease  and  luxury.  1 he 
faces  of  these  children  were  such  as  to  awaken  the  deepest  sympathies 
of  the  mind.  Within  the  walls  of  Exeter  Hall,  where  I saw  them,  the 
sympathies  of  the  people  were  so  affected  that  within  the  space  of  ten 
minutes  they  handed  to  Earl  Cairns  over  a thousand  pounds  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Children’s  Institution,  better  known  as  Dr.  Barnardo’s. 
Gentlemen  of  the  press,  as  a rule,  are  not  very  demonstrative,  but  one 
of  them  turned  to  me  in  rather  an  excited  manner  and  said,  “ I never 
much  cared  lo  be  rich  until  now.  If  I were  a Peabody,  wouldn’t  I hand 
up  a cheque  with  ihe  figures  sufficiently  large  to  enable  Barnardo  to  place 
all  the  desolate  children  of  London  under  his  wing.”  This  was  said  so 
loud  that  a number  of  the  reporters  present,  acting  in  a very  unprofes- 
sional manner,  cried  out,  “ Hear,  hear  : bravo  old  fellow,  and  right  you 
are.”  ^ 

Conscientiousness. 

77. In  accordance  as  the  moral  faculty  c_  conscientiousness  is 

cultivated  and  developed  so  will  there  be  a cessation  of  crime,  so  will 
communities  and  nations  not.  alone  become  law-abiders,  but  law- 
upholders.  This  faculty  of  conscientiousness  if  brought  into  activity, 
will  do  far  more  and  be  far  stronger  in  the  upholding  of  right  than  either 
police  or  soldiery,  than  the  bribery  of  reward  for  doing  right,  or  the  fear 
of  punishment  on  account  of  doing  wrong.  The  written  law  can  never 
be  so  effective  as  the  unwritten  law  of  this  faculty.  If  statesmen  took 
this  into  consideration,  and  made  an  effort  towards  developing  this 
faculty  in  the  various  departments  of  the  State  and  society,  all  would 
become  so  imbued  with  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  law  of  right,  that 
the  government  would  soon  become  an  easy,  even  a pleasant  labour. 
It  is  at  the  present  day  plainly  seen  in  regard  to  all  nations  that  for 
the  masses  to  do  right,  even  fundamental  right,  is  a matter  of  compul- 
sion. The  universal  cry  seems  to  be  law,  more  law,  with  stringency 
and  curtailment  of  liberty,  and  this  is  on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  the 
faculty  of  conscientiousness  in  the  people.  Crimes  are  perpetrated  to 
an  alarming  extent,  and  oftentimes  in  a manner  expressive  of  debase- 
ment and  cowardice  of  the  lowest  type.  Crime  is  very  seldom  confined 
to  the  direct  perpetrator, if  this  were  so  its  limits  would  be  recognisable, 
but  in  connection  with  crime  we  must  take  into  consideration  the 
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instigators  who  are  numerous,  and  again  we  must  take  into  consideration 
the  passive  as  well  as  the  active  instigators,  for  a man  who  passively 
looks  upon  crime,  making  no  effort  to  aid  in  its  detection  is  certainly 
more  or  less  an  instigator  to  future  criminal  actioD.  Where  are  our 
scientists,  philosophers,  teachers,  moral  guides,  for  I believe  the  question 
of  how  to  suppress  cnme  belongs  to  them,  belongs  to  metaphysicians 
more  than  to  the  law  maker  or  the  law  expounder.  The  root  of  good 
and  the  root  of  evil  must  be  iu  the  mind.  As  on  the  breaking  out  of 
disease  the  sanitarv  arrangement  of  a house  is  especially  looked  after, 
so  with  the  moral  diseases  so  destructive  and  contagious  at  the  present 
time,  we  must  look  after  the  sanitary  state  of  the  mind.  Here  we 
would  say  that  sociology  must  have  its  foundation  in  and  derive  its 
principal  information  from  metaphysics,  and  all  the  good  it  will  accom- 
plish must  come  from  it.  Phrenological  metaphysics  declare  that  there 
is  a faculty  of  the  human  mind  the  special  province  of  which  is  to 
regulate  actions  of  individuals  in  regard  to  right  and  wrong.  Why 
should  it  not  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  the  state,  and  society  as 
represented  by  the  state,  to  see  that  even  from  infancy  up,  this  faculty, 
this  regulator  of  man’s  actions  be  cultivated  and  developed.  The  state 
thinks  it  its  duty  to  cultivate  in  the  young  the  faculty  for  figures,  why 
not  the  faculty  of  conscientiousness,  which  will  cause  us  to  do  that  which 
is  not  alone  lawful  but  right.  It  is  a great  and  prevalent  mistake  that 
people  make  when  they  think  that  by  cultivating  the  reasoning,  the 
perceptive,  and  even  the  refining  faculties,  that  at  the  same  time  they 
are  cultivating  the  moral  faculties,  or  that  of  conscientiousness.  A 
man  may  be  a deep  reasoner  yet  an  upholder  of  crime,  or  a man  may 
have  the  refinement  of  a poet,  and  be  devoid  of  conscientious  principles, 
but  a man  though  he  be  in  regard  to  reason  a comparative  fool,  and 
in  regard  to  the  poetic  be  devoid  of  imagination,  yet.  if  he  possesses  the 
faculty  of  conscientiousness  he  will  act  honestly  and  uprightly  in  what-  1 
ever  state  of  life  he  is  placed.  There  should  be  i undamentai  laws  of  right,  j 
individual,  social,  national,  and  even  internal  in  a!  implanted  into  the 
minds  of  all  from  the  earliest  childhood.  Phrenology,  the  science  of 
the  mind,  teaches  us  the  best  method  for  this  desired  purpose. 



PROFESSOR  LIONEL  BEALE,  F.R.S.,  on  the 

“Decline  of  Thought.” 

78. — “Dictatorial  scientific  utterances  and  the  decline  of  thought.” 

Is  this  sentence  satirical?  Decline  of  thought  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Decline  of  thought  amidst  the  din  of  progressive  machinery.  Decline 
of  thought  amidst  the  blaze  of  the  electric  light.  Decline  of  thought 
when  thoughts  with  lightning  speed  flash  from  zone  to  zone.  Decline 
of  thought  when  our  knowledge  is  increasing  in  regard  to  sun  and  moon, 
and  stars,  in  regard  to  beasts,  insects,  and  all  animals ; in  regard  to  the 
fishes  iu  the  sea,  and  birds  in  the  air;  in  regard  to  all  vegetable  life;  in 
regard  to  all  the  stones  and  even  atoms  of  the  earth,  and  in  regard  to 
all  chemical  properties.  Decline  of  thought  with  Darwin,  Huxley, 
Spencer,  and  Tyndall,  as  high  priests,  teaching  and  prophesying.  Who 
gives  utterance  to  these  words?  “ Decline  of  thought,”  who  is  it  that 
sounds  this  note  of  alarm  ; is  it  a school-boy,  a mere  tyro,  a dabbler  in 
science,  one  who  has  neither  name  nor  fame  ? On  the  contrary  the  author 
of  these  portentous  words  “ Decline  of  thought,”  is  one  well  known  as 
a scientist,  author,  and  lecturer,  but  more  especially  is  be  known  and 
esteemed  for  the  unflinching  honesty  which  he  ever  displays  as  an 
opponent  to  the  various  shams  and  dishonesties  of  the  age.  Professor 
Lionel  S.  Beale,  F.R.S.,  in  a paper  read  by  him  at  the  Victoria  Philo- 
sophical Society,*  on  May  15th  entitled  “Dictatorial  scientific  utterances 
and  the  decline  of  thought.”  In  this  paper  he  clearly  and  fearlessly 
shows  the  fact  that  the  general  acceptation  of  the  materialistic  doctrines, 
or  rather  dogmas,  taugnt  by  the  leading  scientists  of  the  present  day  are 
a true  sign  of  the  decline  of  thought.  He  says  “The  reception  of 
materialistic  dogmas  by  any  intelligent  person  wno  takes  the  trouble  to 
think  over  their  terms,  and  is  capable  of  appreciating,  analysing,  and 
examining  the  evidence  upon  which  they  are  supposed  to  rest  is  simply 
impossible;  aud  the  applause  with  which  these  views  have  been  received 
in  some  quarters  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  decline  of  thought.” 

This  assertion  is  confirmed  by  quotations,  statements,  and  argu- 
ments, which  seem  to  us  to  be  absolutely  conclusive.  He  shows  us 
that  as  materialism  is  advancing,  thought  is  declining,  and  such  state- 
ments from  such  a source  are  worthy  of  our  most  serious  consideration. 
Thought  in  quantity  may  be  on  the  increase,  for  certainly  we  see  it  in 
all  the  ramifications  of  life,  adding  to  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  the 
animal  and  sensuous  portions  of  our  nature.  All  this  we  see  in  our 
homes,  in  our  streets,  in  our  cities.  Here  we  would  ask,  is  the  thought 
of  the  present  day  improving  in  quality,  is  it  taking  loftier  flights,  is  it 
sitting  in  loftier  places,  is  thought  elevating  our  nature,  shaping  our 
aims  beneficially?  Are  . cse  thoughts  more  intimately  connected  with 
our  higher  nature,  the  spiritual  and  immortal  part?  Are  they  increasing 
in  their  influence  towards  the  shaping  and  directing  of  the  mind?  We 

*A  Society  of  English  and  Foreign  Men  of  Science  and  Authors, 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  fully  and  impartially  important 
questions  of  Pnilosophy  and  Science, — especially  those  that  bear  upon 
the  great  truths  revealed  in  Holy  Scripture. 


must  look  to  the  human  mind  for  something  loftier  and  nobler  than  the 
utility  of  thought  in  order  to  see  its  progression  or  retrogression.  So 
far  as  we  examine  the  evidence  presented  to  us  we  are  doubtful  of 
thought’s  progress,  but  thoroughly  agree  with  the  plain,  outspoken,  and 
courageous  opinions  of  Professor  Lionel  S.  Beale.  “ Notwithstand- 
ing the  present  low  standard  of  thought  we  still  hope  we  are  in  a state  of 
transition,  and  that  the  materializing  of  thought  may  in  the  end,  under 
the  providence  of  God,  become  a pedestal  for  the  needle,  upon  v hich 
the  needle  of  thought  shall  in  the  coming  generations  point  the  more 
clearly  to  the  Divine  ideal.” 



\ 

HERBERT  SPENCER’S  THEORIES  ILLOGICAL  AND 
UNSCIENTIFIC. 

79- — There  is  no  living  metaphysician  so  popular  as  Herbert 
Spencer.  His  writings  are  read  with  an  intense  thirst  by  nearly  all 
scientists.  His  works  are  likewise  read  in  the  lorm  of  paragraph  and 
criticisms  by  thousands  who  cannot,  or  will  not  pay  trie  large  prices 
required  for  his  works.  In  this  manner  Herbert  spencer’s  views  are 
leading  and  forming  the  minds  of  large  numbers  in  this  country,  as 
well  as  in  America. 

As  his  peculiar  science  is  that  of  the  mind,  it  is  likewise  our’s.  As  we 
believe  that  Herbert  ripencer’s  teachings  are  detrimental,  vitiating,  and 
degrading  to  the  human  mind,  we  consider  it  our  business  and  duty  to 
oppose  tnem.  To  take  all  his  statements  as  set  forth  in  all  his  books, 
and  criticise  them  would  be  to  go  beyoud  the  limits  of  our  space.  To 
do  so  would  in  fact  occupy  many  volumes.  We  here  propose  to  show 
the  fallacy  of  Herbert  spencer’s  teachings  by  giving  a few  extracts 
taken  from  his  works  which  will  require  very  little  criticism,  for  the 
errontousness  will  be  so  palpable  as  to  present  itself  to  all  unbiassed 
minds.  It  seems  to  me,  though  others  may  not  think  so,  that  in  regard 
to  many  statements  of  Herbert  Spencer’s,  there  is  no  more  occasion  to 
argue  with  him  than  if  he  asserted  that  two  and  two  make  five.  Most 
ot  his  ideas  are  extremely  sensational.  Sensational ! yes.  Science 
seems  as  if  it  had  left  the  old  track,  where  it  would  not  deign  to  accept 
aught  that  was  not  built  upon  tacts,  and  would  not  stoop  to  speculation. 
Let  us  no  more  condemn  the  “penny  dreadful,”  or  the  numerous  stories 
written  for  errand- bojs,  nursery-maids,  and  others  of  rather  weak 
intellect,  for  the  sensationalism  of  science  outruns  them  all.  Here  we 
find  what  seems  to  some  to  be  a marvel,  that  The  trained  and  scientific 
mind  would  allow  itself  to  be  so  much  attracted  by  statements  which 
have  really  very  little  in  them  but  their  sensational  nature.  The 
pleasure  and  delight  of  many  in  the  scientific  world  seem  to  be  the 
throwing  up  of  rockets,  the  bursting  of  shells,  with  all  the  gloiy  of 
clapping  hands,  loud  huzzas,  and  other  plaudits.  That  the  common 
people  accept,  admire,  and  revel  in  the  sensational  can  well  be  under- 
stood, out  that  the  scientific  mind  should  join  in  with  them  is  mostly 
beyond  comprehension.  However,  it  shows  us  that  the  barrier  which 
separates  one  class  of  mind  from  another  is  not  as  high,  or  impregnable 
as  we  thought.  I do  here  assert,  having  read  Herbert  Spencer  on 
Psychology,  Sociology,  Biology,  &c.,  6ic.t  I have  never  read,  or  think 
it  possible  for  any  mind  to  concoct  ideas  more  sensational,  more  imag- 
inary, more  baseless,  more  illogical,  more  unscientific,  (ascertained 
truth)  than  the  majority  of  assertions  to  be  found  in  his  works.  If  I 
told  a school  child  what  Herbert  Spencer  wishes  us  to  believe,  the  child 
would  simply  and  rightly  ask  me  how  did  1 know  We  would  ask 
Herbert  Spencer  the  same  question  in  regard  to  many  of  his  statements, 
how  does  he  know,  for  he  states  things  which  are  in  contradiction  to 
many  of  the  fundamental  thoughts  and  accepted  truths  of  universal 
manhood,  including,  with  a lew  exceptions,  the  world’s  greatest  minds 
belonging  to  all  ages,  and  to  all  the  fields  of  researen  and  science. 
When  a man  or  any  body  of  men  present  to  the  world  their  pronounce- 
ment of  universal  ignorance ; in  defence  ol  ourselves,  in  defence  of  our 
forefathers,  in  defence  of  our  common  humanity,  we  tell  such  that  we 
will  not  accept  mere  statements,  presumptions,  and  assertions.  Before 
we  accept  their  fiat,  which  tells  us  that  we  have  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  human  mind  is  immortal,  that  there  exists  a God  for  us  to 
worship,  that  the  Bible  is  a priestly  fable,  with  all  other  things  con- 
nected with  these  principles  of  our  belief,  and  which  must  fall  with 
their  ovei  throw.  Belore,  I say,  we  accept  such  statements,  we  demand 
clear,  definite,  and  logical  proof.  Herbert  Spencer  says  in  his  “Prin- 
ciples of  Biology,”  Vol.  I,  page  345,  where  he  speaks  of  creation  as 
“ worthless  by  its  derivation,  worthless  in  its  intrinsic  coherence,  worth- 
less as  absolutely  without  evidence,  worthless  as  not  supplying  an 
intellectual  need,  worthless  as  not  satisfying  a moral  want.  We  must 
there  lore  consider  it  as  counting  for  nothing,  in  opposition  to  any  other 
hypothesis  respecting  the  origiu  of  organic  beings.”  The  above  is  a 
sample  of  his’ wholesale  style  of  condemnation,  when  speaking  of  the 
ideas  of  others,  and  of  positi . eness  when  speaicing  of  his  own.  Suppos- 
ing Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  logical  and  scientific  mind  cannot  perceive 
that  our  reasons  are  sufficient  for  our  theories  and  belief,  we  would  ask 
him  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  by  what  means  he  accepts  views  of 
a nature  exactly  contrary  to  ours,  and  sets  up  these  views  as  a code  foe 
our  acceptance  ? 


ITS  TRUTHFULNESS  AND  USEFULNESS 
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“ OUR  IDEAS  OF  CREATION  WORTHLESS.” 

80. — Herbert  Spencer  says  : Our  ideas  of  Creation  are  “worthless, 
as  not  supplying  an  intellectual  need.”  It  is  one  of  the  very  things 
that  thev  do  supply.  It  is  our  intelligence  which  tells  us  of  the  existence 
of  a designing  and  creative  power.  It  is  absolutely  a necessity  of  our 
intelligence  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion.  Reason  will  lead  us  from 
effect  to  cause,  and  it  is  an  intellectual  need  when  we  contemplate 
Creation,  to  see  a cause  worthy  of  what  we  behold,  even  a Being 
possessing  all  the  attributes  required  for  the  designing,  the  creating,  the 
sustaining  of  that  which  our  intelligence  contemplates.  Yet,  Herbert 
Spencer  says  that  our  belief  is  worthless,  as  supplying  no  intellectual 
need.  If  it  were  not  an  intellectual  need,  how  is  it  that  the  intelligence 
of  mankind  has  so  universally  accepted  that  which  it  did  not  need  ? 
If  we  accept  the  reverse  of  Herbert  Spencer’s  statement,  that  our  belief 
is  good  if  an  intellectual  need,  therefore  both  good  and  true,  it  is  with- 
out mistake  or  doubt. 

“Worthless,  as  not  satisfying  a moral  want.”  Does  Herbert  Spencer 
mean  to  tell  us  that  the  moral  faculties  are  indifferent  in  regard  to  this 
matter,  and  are  indifferent  whether  there  be  a Creator  cr  not  ? an  ever 
directing,  controling,  sustaining  God  or  not  ? Is  this  a matter  of  in- 
difference, as  being  no  want  or  requirement  to  the  moral  faculties  of 
humanity  r Herbert  Spencet  may  have  studied  the  human  mind,  and 
I believe  has,  but  certainly  he  is  making  much  effort  to  upset  all  reason- 
able theories,  and  even  absolute  knowledge  of  the  mind’s  requirements. 
I can  perceive  but  one  purpose  which  he  seems  to  have  in  view,  and 
that  is,  to  wipe  God  out  of  Creation,  and  consequently  out  of  the 
mind.  It  is  a gigantic  mental  effort  to  crush  all  forms  of  religious  wor- 
ship, more  especially  that  connected  with  Christianity.  The  principal 
basis  upon  which  he  works,  and  from  which  he  fires  his  many  arrows, 
is  his  presumption  that  there  is  no  moral  need  for  a God,  or  our  belief 
in  one. 

Herbert  Spencer  might  as  well  say  to  the  world  that  there'ls no 
physical  necessity  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  breathe.  If  a man  lives  yvithout 
eating,  as  a matter  of  necesssity  we  will  have  physical  death,  so- 
man  lives  without  God,  or  faith  in  Him,  there  will  be  of  necessity  a 
moral  death.  Does  Herbert  Spencer  mean  to  say  from  his  knowledge 
of  the  human  mind,  that  there  is  no  moral  necessity,  no  moral  help, 
no  moral  good  of  any  nature,  to  be  derived  by  man  from  a belief  in 
God,  as  a creator,  sustainer,  and  willing  helper,  in  the  day  of  sorrow, 
of  temptation,  of  death.  The  human  mind  is  so  constituted  that  the 
very  idea  of  God  gives  such  courage  and  endurance  as  strengthens  all 
that  is  moral  in  a man.  The  very  idea  of  God  weakens,  and  often 
interferes  with  the  will,  when  about  to  consummate  a wrong,  paralysing 
the  effort  and  depriving  it  of  half  its  sting.  Apart  from  all  religious 
beliefs  but  appealing  for  all  we  say  to  the  formation  of  the  mind,  intel- 
lectually and  morally,  it  is  completely  absurd  for  any  man  to  say,  or  for 
any  man  to  accept  the  same,  that  a belief  in  a designing,  superintending, 
creative  God,  is  worthless  as  an  intellectual  or  moral  want. 



“GOOD-FOR-NOTHING.” 

St. — Herbert  Spencer  says  in  his  book  on  Sociology,  “fostering 
the  good-for-nothing  at  the  expense  of  the  good  is  an  extreme  cruelty.” 

“Good-for-nothing,” — I deny  that  there  is  anything  which  can  come 
under  this  designation,  either  in  the  vegetable  or  animal  kingdom,  yet 
Herbert  Spencer  speaks  of  a whole  class  of  human  beings  who,  according 
to  his  description,  is  a very  large  one,  as  being  good-for-nothing,  not 
even  sufficiently  good  for  mental,  or  physical  reformation.  Not  good 
as  objects  for  th„i  principle  of  benevolence  which  all  possess.  Not 
good,  as  a channel  through  which  our  sympathies  may  receive  fresh 
stimulant  and  constant  activity.  Does  he  not  know  that  the  human 
mind  is  so  formed  that  were  there  no  objects  of  benevolence  our  nature 
would  become  hardened,  and  then  how  would  we  act  one  toward 
another  ? It  would  be  individual  against  individual,  society  against 
society,  class  against  class,  country  against  country.  Mere  reason, 
uninfluenced  by  benevolence  will  not  restrain  men  from  preying  upon 
each  other,  yet  Herbert  Spencer  would  leave  us  with  nothing  but  reason 
to  guide  us  in  our  actions  and  intercourse  with  each  other.  Herbert 
Spencer  likewise  says,  “The  quality  of  society  is  lowered,  morally 
and  intellectually,  by  the  artificial  preservation  of  those  who  are 
least  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.”  According  to  his  theory 
we  should  not  help  those  who  are  weaker  than  ourselves.  The 
sick,  afflicteu,  weak,  mentally  or  physically,  should  be  left  to  die, 
and  the  sooner  they  do  so  the  better  for  the  living.  Here  is  what 
philosophy  and  science  lead  to,  when  they  act  independently  of 
the  religious  faculties  of  the  mind.  Thus  we  perceive  a policy  of  the 
most  hideous  and  demoralizing  selfishness.  If  1 see  a man  fainting  in 
the  street  from  hunger,  or  dying  from  some  physical  cause  and  help  him 
to  live,  I am  but  a degree  above  the  drunkard.  Such  are  the  teachings 
of  Herbert  Spencer.  He  would  say  to  such  an  one,  I must  not  aid  you, 
lest  you  live,  or  perhaps  multiply,  or  you  may  live  in  your  weakly 
condition  and  not  be  able  to  do  your  share  in  the  world’s  work,  and 
thus  be  a burden  upon  those  who  are  strong,  or  you  may  live  and  become 
a criminal.  I will  do  the  present  generation  and  the  coming  generation 
a service  by  letting  you  die.  Standoff,  O!  ye  unthinking  crowd,  coming 
with  your  remedies.  The  only  true  scientific  philosophical  remedy  is  to 


let  him  and  all  like  him  die.  Teachings,  doctrines,  such  as  these  are  so 
strange,  so  inhuman,  that  one  feels  called  upon  here  to  state  that  there 
is  naught  set  down  in  malice.  Unvarnished  is  the  description  which 
we  give  of  the  teachings  of  one  who  is  accepted  by  many  as  a worthy 
teacher.  I do  not  say  that  Herbert  Spencer  has  originated  his  ideas, 
but  he  accepts  them,  develops  them,  and  holds  them  up  to  us  for  our 
acceptance.  Such  teachings  should  be  denounced  by  all  right  thinking 
men  as  unworthy  of  science,  of  philosophy,  of  manhood.  For  such 
.teachings  are  we  to  overthrow  that  of  Christianity,  which  respects  all, 
and  more  especially  the  weak  and  feeble  ? Take  away,  if  you  will. 
Divinity,  or  even  inspiration  from  Christ,  and  compare  Ilis  philosophy 
with  that  of  Herbert ' Spencer’s;  as  man  to  man,  making  no  allowance 
for  one  more  than  another,  and  you  will  see  an  infinite  superiority,  an 
infinite  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  man’s  mind  and  requirements  in 
Christ’s  teachings,  and  the  capacity  in  these  teachings  to  harmonize, 
civilize,  develop,  and  exalt  all  that  is  good  and  capable  in  manhood. 
In  the  other  we  perceive  such  teachings  as  would  tend  to  the  over- 
throwing of  society,  and  the  downfall  of  all  that  is  good  and  best  in  our 
manhood.  We  should  so  retrogress  that  nothing  would  survive  but 
physical  strengtn  and  physical  force,  while  the  moral  and  the  mental 
which  should  reign  and  rule,  would  become  so  decrepid  as  to  be 
unworthy  of  their  names. 



METHODISTS— S ABB  AT  ARI  AN— ALMIGHTY  HAND— 
THE  MASTER  BUILDER. 

82. — Herbert  Spencer  in  order  to  show  that  the  teachings  of 
Christianity  are  not  philosophical,  or  in  harmony  with  ordinary  reason, 
makes  statements  which  I can  scarcely  conceive  any  trained  mind  to 
accept  as  founded  upon  facts.  If  he  thinks  he  has  sufficient  facts, 
certainly  he  must  not  have  investigated  them  with  even  ordinary  care- 
fulness, or  any  of  the  sources  from  which  his  conclusions  are  derived. 
He  says  in  “Sociology,”  page  25, — “It  is  a theory  carried  out  with 
logical  consistency  by  the  Methodist,  who  before  going  on  a journey, 
or  removing  to  another  house,  opens  his  Bible,  and  in  the  first  passage 
his  eye  rests  upon  finds  an  indication  of  approval,  or  disapproval  from 
heaven.”  Surely  here  is  either  a misstatement  or  misrepresentation, 
whether  made  willingly  or  not  I do  not  say  nor  know.  If  a mistake, 
there  were  plenty  of  opportunities  to  correct  it,  for  the  book  from  which 
the  quotation  is  taken  is  a tenth  edition,  besides  a prior  publication  in 
the  “Contemporary  Review.”  One  can  thoroughly  believe  that  he 
may  have  seen  or  heard  of  Methodists,  or  other  Christians  here  and 
there  who  act  as  he  says,  that  would  not  be  sufficient  reason  for  him  to 
sweepingly  embrace  a large  body  of  Christians  in  a statement  contem- 
plated to  bring  them  into  contempt,  as  well  as  the  Christianity  in  which 
they  believe.  Supposing  Herbert  Spencer’s  statement  is  correct,  I have 
no  reason  for  believing  that  this  mode  for  seeking  direction  from  a 
prayer-hearing  and  answering  God  is  so  very  unreasonable.  Until 
Herbert  Spencer  proves  there  is  no  such  God,  he  should  not  try  to 
throw  odium  of  this  nature  upon  those  who  believe  there  is. 

In  speaking  of  the  “ Theory  of  Divine  government,”  he  says,  “And 
in  its  political  application  it  yields  such  appropriate  beliefs  as  that  the 
welfare  of  England  in  comparison  with  continental  states  has  been  a 
reward  for  the  better  observance  of  the  Sunday.”  Herbert  Spencer 
thinks  that  this  belief  is  not  in  harmony  with  philosophy  and  science. 

Now,  let  me  ask,  is  it  unreasonable  to  think  that  the  keeping  of  one 
day  in  the  week,  even  as  Sunday  is  kept,  resting  the  physical  and 
cultivating  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers  should  not  so  affect  the 
nation  as  to  tend  to  its  greatness,  mentally,  morally,  and  physically,  so 
as  to  make  ’it  superior  to  surrounding  nations  who  do  not  observe  the 
Sabbath  ? Is  it  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  this  benefit  was  under- 
stood to  follow  in  a natural  manner  from  an  ordinary  cause,  that  of 
rest,  by  the  Divine  power,  when  he  ordained  the  keeping  of  the 
Sabbath  day.”  Surely  even  ordinary  minds  will  perceive  both  philo- 
sophy and  science  in  the  command,  and  no  commandment  ever  went 
forth  from  the  same  source,  which  did  not  show  a profound  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  of  the  human  mind  and  its  requirements,  which  stamps 
all  that  has  come  from  the  same  authority  with  infinite  wisdom,  yet, 
Herbert  Spencer  wants  to  show  us  how  mentally  weak  and  unreason- 
able we  are  for  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  keeping  of  the 
Sabbath  has  tended  to  England’s  greatness.  Herein  we  perceive  a 
great  mind  dwarfed  when  it  comes  to  fight  against  the  Almighty. 
Religion  is  the  compass  without  which  the  ship,  be  it  ever  so  well 
made,  is  liable  to  be  dashed  upon  rocks,  or  run  upon  quicksands. 

In  order  to  show  us  how  illogical  our  conceptions  of  God  are,  Herbert 
Spencer  says,  “Just  as  the  theory  of  the  Solar  system  which  supposes 
the  planets  to  have  been  launched  into  their  orbits  by  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty,  looks  feasible  so  long  as  you  do  not  insist  upon  knowing 
exactly  what  is  meant  by  the  hand  of  tne  Almighty.”  Let  us  ask  the 
average  mind,  what  is  meant  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  ? which  is 
an  allowable  and  reasonable  term,  and  the  reply  will  be  that  it  is  a 
representation  of  the  power  of  the  Almighty.  That  God  took  millions 
of  worlds  within  the  compass  of  His  five  fingers,  and  launched  them 
into  space  to  take  up  their  various  positions,  and  act  under  the  guidance 
of  their  various  laws,  is  no  doubt  the  conclusion  which  Herbert  Spencer 
would  suggest  that  the  besotted  mind  of  the  Christian  would  coma  to. 
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Let  me  here  ask,  are  such  suggestions  and  insinuations  fair  or  I 
philosophical  ? 

In  page  29  Herbert  Spencer  “wonders  how  the  universe  looks  to 
those  who  use  such  names  for  its  cause  as  ‘The  Master  Builder,’  or 
'The  Great  Artificer,’  thus  comparing  the  Creator  to  a ‘skilled 
mechanic.’  ” Is  this  justly  interpreting  the  Christian’s  idea  of  God  ? If 
Herbert  Spencer  wishes  to  bring  Christianity  into  discredit,  if  such  is 
his  ambition,  I am  afraid  his  effort  will  cost  him  much,  for  surely  he  is 
constantly  stooping  to  conquer,  and  this  stooping  should  be  beneath 
the  dignity  of  philosophy.  God  built  out  of  materials  which  He 
Himself  created.  Man  with  all  his  knowledge  can  only  form  and 
reform,  he  cannot  create.  If  we  call  God  the  Master  Builder  it  is 
because  of  the  poverty  of  our  language  not  enabling  us  to  express 
ourselves  better,  and  the  dulness  of  our  comprehension  to  understand 
with  sufficient  clearness,  if  we  did,  when  we  speak  of  God  we  have  to 
speak  in  a language  comprehensible  to  all,  even  the  most  inferior 
intelligence,  for  God  is  worshipped  by  all.  No  doubt  Herbert  Spencer 
may  use  exclusive  language  to  be  understood  by  a select  few,  but  the 
theologian  must  use  language  commonly  understood. 



PIETY  DISGUISED— IRRELIGIOUS. 

83. — Herbert  Spencer  says  in  Sociology,  page  29,  “The  disguises 
which  piety  puts  on,  are  indeed,  not  unfortunately  suggestive  of  that 
which  some  would  describe  by  a quite  opposite  name.”  Quite  apart 
from  any  peculiar  notions  which  Herbert  Spencer,  or  the  reader  may 
have,  let  us  ask  a question,  is  it  possible  for  piety  to  put  on  a disguise, 
is  it  possible  for  piety  to  play  the  hypocrite  ? Is  not  the  meaning  of 
the  word  a reverence  for  the  Deity,  not  an  assumed  reverence,  for  such 
would  be  opposed  to  piety ! Is  not  the  meaning  of  the  word  likewise 
a sense  of  duty?  Is  there  any  occasion  for  disguise  where  there  is  no 
wrong  doing  requiring  a veil  ? Except,  indeed,  this  reverence  for  a 
Deity,  and  this  sense  of  duty  be  vicious,  and  in  nature  condemnatory, 
why  should  there  be  disguise  ? What  does  Herbert  Spencer  mean  by  an 
opposite  name  for  piety,  what  except  a name  expressive  of  censure  ? 
The  word  pie'.y,  being  an  expression  denoting  goodness,  should  place 
the  word  beyond  attack.  The  sting  which  pains  Herbert  Spencer  is 
the  possibility  of  God  being  mixed  up  with  goodness  and  duty,  therefore 
he  will  have  none  of  it,  and  tries  to  bring  discredit  upon  the  very  word, 
as  well  as  those  who  endeavour,  though  it  may  be  indifferently,  to 
embody  it  in  their  lives. 

Herbert  Spencer  continues  thus,  in  order  to  show  upon  what  grounds 
he  and  his  school  of  thought  are  termed  “irreligious.”  “To  study  the 
universe  as  it  is  manifested  to  us  ; to  ascertain  by  patient  observations 
the  order  of  the  manifestations  ; to  discover  that  the  manifestations  are 
connected  with  one  another,  after  a regular  way  in  time  and  space,  and 
after  repeated  failures  to  give  up  as  futile  the  attempt ; to  understand 
the  power  manifested  is  condemned  as  ‘ irreligious.’  ” What  can  we 
say  here  in  reply  to  such  an  assertion  ? That  Herbert  Spencer  would 
be  counted  as  irreligious  by  ordinary  thinkers  upon  any  of  these  counts, 
seems  to  be  so  preposterous,  that  one  would  suppose  a reply  scarcely 
necessary.  Who  will  say  that  the  study  of  the  universe  is  irreligious  ? 
Who  will  say  that,  to  conclude  that  the  manifestations  are  connected 
with  one  another  after  a regular  way  in  time  and  space  is  irreligious? 
Who  will  say  that  because  the  mind  limited,  fallible,  wearied  and  tired 
out,  gives  up  as  futile  the  attempt  to  understand  the  power  manifested 
is  irreligious  ? This  state  of  feeling  seems  to  me  to  be  more  like 
religion  than  irrehgion,  and  Herbert  Spencer’s  conclusions  as  above 
staled  are  the  very  same  conclusions  of  those  philosophers,  scientists, 
and  thinkers  in  general,  who  believe  in  religion  and  the  Christian 
religion.  Is  there  any  amongst  us  who  dogmatically  say  that  God’s 
woirs  are  understood,  though  they  may  be  understandable,  that  God’s 
Book  of  Nature  is  comprehended,  though  it  may  be  comprehensible. 
Why  does  Herbeit  Spencer  say  that  we  call  him  irreligious  upon  such 
a flimsy  and  trifling  pretext,  except  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how 
unfair,  unreasonable,  and  uncharitable  the  Christian  is,  and  how  he 
is  iu  consequence  an  unjust  sufferer.  Herbert  Spencer  speaks  of  his 
“repeated  failure  to  understand  the  Power.”  Then  why  does  he  speak 
as  if  he  understood  this  Power  by  presenting  to  us  a theory  of  Creation? 
Why  does  he  undertake  to  teach  us  that  we  are  wrong  in  worshipping 
the  Power,  as  well  as  in  our  mode  of  worshipping?  Why  does  he 
undertake  to  limit  the  action  of  the  Power  by  giving  us  to  understand 
the  Power  has  no  care  concerning  us,  or  influence  over  us,  for  good  or 
evil  ? Notwithstanding  his  repeated  failures  he  tries  to  negative  all 
that  we  believe,  or  think  we  know.  What  does  Herbert  Spencer  mean 
by  “The  Power?”  If  an  intelligent  and  reasoning  Being  this  Power 
is,  then  Herbert  Spencer  believes  in  a God,  but  if  he  means  by  this 
Power  one  without  intelligence,  then  the  Power  must  be  inferior  to 
ourselves,  therefore  there  is  no  God,  consequently  no  worship  and  no 
religion,  and  such  a state  of  mind  must  be  irreligious. 



“ D.V.”  REPUGNANT. 

g. jj^  11  Sociology,”  page  30,  we  read,  “That  mode  of  commencing 

affairs  which  is  implied  alike  by  the  ‘ D.V.’  of  a missionary  meeting 
placard,  and  by  the  phrase  of  Emperor  William’s  late  despatches,  where 


thanks  to  God  comes  next  to  enumerations  of  the  thousands  slain,  is 
one  to  which  the  idea  of  a Social  Science  is  entirely  alien,  and  indeed 
repugnant.”  For  believers  in  a Superintending  Deity  to  say  “God 
willing”  prior  to  an  undertaking  is  in  strict  harmony  with  reason,  and 
so  much  so,  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  such  a philosopher  as  Herbert 
Spencer  to  rebuke  them  for  doing  so.  How  does  Herbert  Spencer 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  D.V.  of  a missionary  meeting  is  as 
appropriate  as  the  thank  God  in  connection  with  slaughter.  If  a thief 
returns  thanks  to  God  after  stealing  a watch,  or  a well-filled  purse,  will 
that  bring  discredit  upon  the  sense  and  intelligence  of  the  Christian 
who  uses  the  phrase  D.V.  iu  connection  with  a religious  meeting,  where 
an  effort  is  made  to  inculcate  principles  of  morality  in  connection  with 
Christianity.  Will  I be  wrong  in  asking,  is  this  a fair  way  to  teach 
truth  ? more  especially  when  the  teacher  is  one  who  knows  so  well  the 
use  of  language,  one  who  is  no  journeyman  in  argument,  logic,  or 
philosophy.  Cannot  Herbert  Spencer  say  honestly  D.V.  is  made  use 
of  by  Christians  in  all  the  purposes  of  life  which  they  may  consider  to 
be  good  and  pleasing  to  the  God  they  worship,  and  though  men 
professing  to  be  Christians  may  return  thanks  to  God  for  what  many 
may  consider  other  than  good  or  moral  purposes,  yet  this  does  not  in 
anywise  enable  one  to  censure  Christianity.  Surely  even  from  an 
opponent  this  statement  would  not  be  too  much  to  expect.  Whether 
the  Emperor  William  was  right  or  wrong  in  returning  thanks  to  God 
in  connection  with  the  slaughter  of  thousands,  we  do  not  say,  but  surely 
Herbert  Spencer  will  acknowledge  that  there  are  wheels  within  wheels 
in  most  men’s  actions,  and  it  is  not  alone  possible,  but  very  probable 
that  the  thank  God  of  the  Emperor  William  was  not  made  use  of  on 
behalf  of  slaughter,  but  made  use  of  in  connection  with  a victory  gained, 
indicating  the  safety  and  establishment  of  his  own  kingdom  and  conse- 
quent escape  from  suffering  of  its  inhabitants.  Cannot  we  believe  in 
the  man  sorrowing  over  what  may  have  seemed  to  be  a necessity  for 
slaughter,  while  he  rejoiced  that  the  tide  of  battle  was  stopped  from 
rushing  down  the  streets  of  his  own  kingdom.  I do  not  believe  in 
warfare,  but  certainly  I am  not  so  biassed  as  to  believe  that  all  who  do 
enter  into  it  rejoice  in  slaughter ; nay,  I believe  there  are  true  and 
good  men  who  may  think  under  the  present  state  of  society  that  there 
are  times  when  war  is  virtue,  and  such  thanking  God  in  the  hour  of 
victory  is  not  condemnatory  of  the  teachings  of  Christianity. 


AVERAGE  AND  EXCEPTIONAL  MEN. 

85. — Speaking  of  the  difficulties  in  forming  a Social  Science,  Her- 
bert Spencer  gives  expression  to  the  following  most  extraordinary  ideas, 
to  which  I would  call  the  closest  attention  01  the  reader,  so  as  to  make 
up  for  the  difficulty  which  I feel,  owing  to  limited  space,  in  showing  tne 
erroneousness  of  the  ideas  here  given.  “ To  cut  himself  off  in  thought 
from  all  his  relationships  of  race,  and  country,  and  citizenship— to  get 
rid  of  all  those  interests,  prejudices,  likings,  superstitions,  generated  in 
him  by  the  life  of  his  own  society  and  his  own  time — to  look  on  all  the 
changes  society  have  undergoue  and  are  undergoing,  without  reference 
to  nationality,  or  creed,  or  personal  welfare  ; is  what  the  average  man 
cannot  do  at  all,  and  what  the  exceptional  man  can  do  very  imper- 
fectly.” Sociology,  page  74.  Let  us  here  enquire  of  the  average  man 
ifhe  wants  to  do  as  Herbert  Spencer  wishes  in  this  paragraph,  would 
he  find  it  in  any  way  wise,  beneficial,  or  tending  towards  his  own 
advancement,  or  the  advancement  of  humanity  mentally,  morally,  or 
socially.  The  world  being  made  up  of  average  men,  not  exceptional 
men,  we  must  consider  the  laws  of  society  in  connection  with  the  former, 
not  with  the  latter.  Whether  Herbert  Spencer  is  one  of  the  excep- 
tional or  not  he  knows  best,  certainly  this  statement  of  his  is  beyond  all 
manner  of  doubt,  truly  an  exceptional  one.  Macbeth  says  “ I dare  do 
all  a man  dare  do,  but  he  that  does  more  is  no  man.”  To  mutilate  the 
human  mind,  to  upset  all  its  various  powers,  so  as  to  bring  it  down  to 
Herbert  Spencer’s  standard,  is  more  than  a man  can  do,  though  he  may 
dare  try  to  do  it.  What  man  could  wisely  cut  himself  off  iu  relationship 
of  race,  and  country,  and  citizenship  ? Cosmopolitans  may  be  ol  benefit 
here  and  there,  but  suppose  all  were  such,  where  would  then  be  our 
cities  and  communities,  aiding  and  helping  each  other,  joined  together 
to  do  work  which  men  can  only  do,  when  bound  together  by  1 ace, 
citizenship,  and  country.  A man  need  not  love  other  countries  ana 
people  the  less  because  he  loves  his  own  the  more,  and  he  need  not  be 
less  just  in  his  dealings  with  them.  “Get  rid  of  interests,  it  is  men 
who  have  no  interests  who  are  idle,  discontented,  and  cormorants  n 
society.  “ Get  rid  of  prejudices.”  As  long  as  there  are  rough  and 
smooth,  virtue  and  vice,  good  and  bad,  I hope  we  will  all  have  preju- 
dices, and  that  of  the  right  kind.  Does  Herbert  Spencer  say  he  is  less 
prejudiced  than  average  men  ? If  so,  his  writings  will  clearly  contradict 
him,  for  every  page  bristles  with  prejudices.  “ Get  rid  of  likings. 
Are  we  to  get  rid  of  partiality  for  home,  wife,  children,  country,  &c. 
“Get  rid  of  superstition.”  It  depends  upon  what  he  means  by  super- 
stition. If  believing  in  God  as  a Creative  and  superintending  Deity 
be  superstition,  then  neither  Herbert  Spencer  nor  any  one  else  will, 
either  in  this  or  any  other  generation,  be  aole  to  eradicate  the  super- 
stition from  the  human  mind,  for  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  it,  even  as 
eyes  and  ears  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  corporeal  system.  You  may 
stunt  and  dwarf  mental  growth,  which  I emphatically  say  such  teach- 
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ings  would  do,  but  you  cannot  destroy  any  portion  of  the  human 
mind,  and  this  is,  I think,  acknowledged  by  Herbert  Spencer,  when 
he  says  that  the  exceptional  man  can  think  as  he  would  wish  him,  but 
imperfectly.  If  the  ideas  contained  in  this  paragraph  were  carried  out, 
then  there  would  be  such  a retrogression  as  would  sdon  lead  us  into 
the  society  of  monkeys,  kangaroos,  jelly  fish,  and  even  Protoplasm. 



HERBERT  SPENCER’S  FRIEND— HIS  OPINIONS. 

86.  — We  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Anti-Tobacco  Society  to 
the  following  announcement,  which  Herbert  Spencer  makes  concerning 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  we  would  refer  the  readers  of  Herbert 
Spencer’s  works,  more  especially  his  various  admirers  who  accept  his 
sayings  as  that  of  a calm,  dispassionate  philosopher,  to  Sociology, 
page  80,  “Extreme  cases  are  furnished  by  fanatic  agitators,  such  as 
members  of  the  Anti-Tobacco  Society;  in  the  account  of  whose  late 
meeting  we  read  that  ‘statistics  of  heart  disease,  of  insanity,  of 
paralysis,  and  the  diminished  bulk  and  stature  of  the  population  of  both 
sexes,  proved,  according  to  the  report,  that  these  diseases  were  attribu- 
table to  the  use  of  tobacco.”  In  this  paragraph  we  are  led  by  Herbert 
Spencer  to  believe  that  the  Anti-tobacco  Society  sets  forth  to  the 
world  that  there  would  be  none  of  the  diseases  above  mentioned,  were 
it  not  for  the  use  of  tobacco.  No  heart  disease,  no  insanity,  no 
paralysis,  no  diminished  bulk  and  stature  of  the  population  if  there 
were  no  tobacco.  Let  us  ask  any  honest  reader,  does  he  for  a moment 
think  that  such  foolish,  silly,  idiotic,  and  fanatical  ideas  are  held  by  any 
body  of  men?  Let  us  here  give  an  honest  interpretation  of  the  views 
of  this  society.  The  using  of  Tobacco  causes  and  predisposes  to  various 
diseases,  some  of  which  are  above  enumerated,  therefore,  if  we  try  and 
prevent  the  use  of  this  narcotic,  we,  to  a certain  extent  check  the 
ravages  of  disease  and  suffering.  Why  should  Herbert  Spencer  call 
these  men  fanatical  agitators  ? even  those  who  do  smoke,  and  some  of 
the  most  inveterate  smokers  would  honestly  confess  that  it  were  better 
had  they  never  countenanced  the  smoke.  Is  there  a father  amongst 
the  whole  of  us  who  will  with  pleasure  initiate  his  son  into  the  use  of 
this  weed  ? Herbert  Spencer  does  not  confine  his  abusive  statements, 
his  illogical  and  unreasonable  remarks  to.  the  Anti-Tobacco  Society 
alone,  as  we  see  by  the  following  quotation,  page  83.  “One  whom  I 
have  known  during  his  thirty  year’s  experience  of  leagues,  alliances, 
unions,  &c.,  for  various  purposes,  writes  “ Like  religious  bodies  they 
(associations)  form  creeds.  . . . All  facts  are  distorted  to  the  aid  of 
their  own  views,  and  such  as  cannot  be  distorted  are  suppressed.” 
“ In  every  association  with  which  I have  had  any  connection  this  fraud 
has  been  practised.”  Here  is  a gathering  up  and  bundling  together 
a number  of  societies  supposed  to  be  formed  for  beneficial  purposes, 
and  denounced  by  Herbert  Spencer  as  frauds,  for  he  accepts  his 
friend’s  statement.  He  does  not  limit  or  tone  it  down  by  stating  that 
there  may  be  some  societies  at  least  fairly  honest,  or  that  his  friend  was 
very  unfortunate  in  being  connected  with  fraudulent  societies  for  thirty 
years.  What  is  Herbert  Spencer’s  idea  in  regard  to  the  law  of  evidence 
when  he  quotes  this  man  as  an  authority,  with  which  to  slime  over  with 
foulness  of  the  most  cpntemptible  kind,  institutions  and  societies 
through  which  streams  of  such  sympathy,  beneficence,  and  charity 
flow,  as  bind  together  the  masses  of  the  people,  bridging  over  classes 
and  prejudices,  binding  peer  to  peasant,  master  to  servant. 



TEMPERANCE  FANATICS. 

87.  — It  seems  as  if  Herbert  Spencer  would  set  before"'us  as  represent- 
atives of  various  societies,  men  whose  minds  are  minus  of  even  average 
intelligence,  men  who  are  not  much  above  the  idiotic  type.  Such  men 
are  set  up  as  fair  samples  of  humanity,  and  in  particular  of  the 
societies  they  represent.  The  lowest  and  half-witted  ideas  of  non 
compos  mentis  people,  who  are  to  be  found  on  the  outskirts  of  all 
societies,  are  placed  before  us,  in  order  to  show  what  fools  we  are,  and 
thereby  prepare  our  minds  for  the  reception  of  Herbert  Spencer's 
philosophy.  The  following  quotation  from  Sociology,  page  120.  is  on 
a par  with  many  others  in  the  same  book,  and  will  be,  no  doubt,  a 
lesson  to  all  “temperance  fanatics.”  “ Elsewnere,  it  is  held  to  be  a 
truth  beyond  question,  that  if  by  law  temptations  to  drink  are  removed 
from  men,  they  will  not  only  cease  to  drink,  but  thereafter  cease  to 
commit  crimes.”  Where  is  the  man,  or  body  of  men  ? what  is  the 
name  of  the  society  who  would  identify  itself  with  this  idea,  that  if  the 
temptations  to  drink  are  removed,  men  will  cease  to  drink,  or  cease  to 
commit  crimes  ? Are  we  not  all  sensible  enough  to  know,  even  the 
most  stringent  total  abstainer,  that  total  abstinence  does  not  prevent 
men  from  committing  great  crimes,  or  in  other  words,  that  though  all 
were  total  abstainers,  still  men  would  be  liable  to  commit  many  vices, 
many  crimes.  On  page  121  we  perceive  a continuation  of  this  attack. 
Herbert  Spencer  says  : — “ The  fact,  often  pointed  out  to  temperance 
fanatics,  that  some  of  the  soberest  nations  in  Europe  yield  a proportion 
of  crime  higher  than  our  own,  might  suffice  to  show  that  England 
would  not  be  suddenly  moralized  if  they  carried  their  proposed  restric- 
tions into  effect.”  I would  recommend  this  wise  remark,  this  Daniel- 


like  remark,  this  remark  from  one  of  our  great  philosophers,  to  all 
total  abstinence  and  temperance  societies.  Surely,  after  this,  they  will 
be  dumb,  and  cease  their  efforts,  which  may  tend  to  injury  in  place  of 
good.  Remember,  O ye  Richardson’s,  ye  Lawson’s,  and  ye  Gough’s, 
that  Herbert  Spencer,  a man  full  of  science,  of  statistics,  a clear, 
definite  thinker,  a trained  thiuker,  says  that  you  are  temperance 
fanatics,  that  the  soberest  nations  in  Europe  are  more  criminal  than 
the  most  drunken,  ergo,  if  you  make  England  sober  you  will  increase 
her  criminality. 

<1>®<r> 

HERBERT  SPENCER’S  SPECIMENS  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

88. — The  principal  purpose  we  have  in  view  in  writing  these  articles 
upon  “ Herbert  Spencer’s  Theories,”  is  to  show  how  unreliable  his 
statements  are  when  dispassionately  criticised.  Yet,  Herbert  Spencer 
is  a reasoner,  and  accepted  by  many  as  a very  profound  one,  but  like 
some  others  he  allows  his  mind  to  be  biassed  in  favour  of  anti-Theology, 
He  gives  religion  no  place  in  the  human  mind,  except  as  a delusion 
and  a snare.  Knowing  that  man,  as  he  at  present  exists,  is  a religious 
being,  he  (Herbert  Spencer)  would  reform  the  mind,  leaving  it  minus 
of  the  religious  element.  For  this  purpose  he  attacks  not  alone 
religion,  but  many  things  which  he  thinks  may  be  identified  with  it,  such 
as  societies  and  organizations  for  charitable  purposes,  &c.,  &c.  There 
are  none  who  speak  so  much  against  bias  as  Herbert  Spencer  does,  yet 
none  that  show  it  more.  He  speaks  of  men  going  to  extremes,  and 
being  influenced  by  temper,  yet  his  remarks  outdo  others  in  wholesale, 
and  even  in  passionate  condemnation  when  his  subject  is  theology.  A 
weakness,  a fault,  an  error  is  taken  by  him,  and  held  up  to  the  sight  of 
all,  with  “ Behold  your  God,  Behold  your  Bible,  Behold  your  religion, 
see  what  they  are  leading  you  to.”  Will  one  set  a dwarf  before  us,  a 
cripple,  a blind  man,  or  an  idiot,  and  say,  Behold  samples  of  your 
countrymen  ? Will  one  place  mildewed  wheat  before  us,  blighted 
oats  and  rotten  potatoes,  and  say,  Behold ! here  are  samples  of  your 
crops  ? Will  one  take  a day  when  fog,  and  mud,  and  muck  reign 
supreme,  and  say,  Behold  ! a sample  of  your  weather?  Will  one  take 
the  shoddy  cloth  and  the  Chinese  clay  cloth,  the  Brummagem  jewellery, 
and  unwashable  prints,  and  say,  Behold  a sample  of  your  merchandize? 
Will  one  take  the  stock-exchange  gambler,  the  fraudulent  director,  the 
bankrupt  merchant,  and  say,  Behold  a sample  of  British  honesty  ? 
Will  one  take  the  quibbling  lawyer,  or  the  killing  doctor,  and  give  them 
as  samples  of  their  professions?  Will  one  take  the  literature  that 
panders  to  vice,  or  the  newspaper  full  of  demoralization  and  viciousness, 
and  say,  Behold  your  literature  and  press?  To  do  this  would  it  be 
honest?  would  it  be  just?  nay,  would  it  not  be  contemptible,  and 
deserving  of  the  severest  censure?  Now,  I would  ask  all  who  have  at 
any  time  read  Anti-theological  works,  who  have  at  any  time  listened 
either  to  lectures  or  conversations  by  religious  opponents,  have  they 
not  perceived  this  most  contemptible  and  most  dishonest  practice  of 
bringing  forward  the  worst  and  lowest  actions  that  may  have  been 
committed  under  the  cloak  of  religion,  errors  of  judgment,  constitu- 
tional faults,  and  faults  of  necessity,  parading  them  as  samples  of 
religion,  samples  of  Christianity.  All  tainted  individuals,  all  bad  laws, 
all  national  wrongs  and  calamities  are  held  up  as  samples  to  bring 
Christianity  into  contempt.  Now,  the  fact  of  them  thus  acting  is  a 
strong  proof  that  they  have  no  solid  arguments  to  bring  against 
Theological  facts. 

(This  ends  articles  on  Herbert  Spencer.) 
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PHRENOLOGY: 


PHRENOLOGICAL  DELINEATIONS  OF 

EMINENT  PERSONS. 


[In  the  following  Sketches  only  a few  characteristics  are  mentioned, 
for  reasons  which  will  be  obvious  to  the  reader. ] 


HER  MAJESTY  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

89. — We  have  before  us  for  our  study  mentally,  morally  and  socially, 
a Queen,  a lady,  a woman,  and  a mother.  It  is  as  the  latter,  that  we 
speak  of  her  here.  We  all  recognize  her  as  the  first  lady  of  the  land. 
As  Phrenologists  we  would  point  her  out  as  the  first  woman  in  the 
land,  and,  taking  the  present  state  of  society  into  consideration — this  is 
saying  more,  far  more,  in  our  estimation  than  the  former.  Every 
thing  is  estimated,  and  valu  d by  comparison,  if  all  were  sweet  we 
would  not  know  the  meaning  of  bitter,  if  all  were  light,  we  would 
have  no  idea  of  shade.  Now  I compare  this  head  and  mind  with  the 
heads  and  minds  of  women  in  order  to  see  the  difference.  The  differ- 
ence is  easily  discernible,  when  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a life  so 
open,  candid,  and  free  from  stealthy  and  sheltered  actions.  In  this 
mind  I see  an  open  book  for  a nation  to  read,  and  I see  a nation  read- 
ing that  book  with  every  manifestation  of  pleasure.  It  were  well 
if  the  nation,  more  especially  the  women  of  it  took  a lesson  and 
endeavoured  to  imitate  the  glorious  example  set  by  this  woman,  more 
especially  in  her  motherly  affection  and  domestic  love,  which  all 
Phrenologists  must  recognize  as  largely  developed  in  her  head.  Alas  ! 
for  the  false  teachings  of  the  age,  when  in  many  respects  what  is  true 
and  good  is  looked  upon  as  false  and  evil,  and  this  natural  and  divinely 
inspired  affection  which  we  call  Philoprogenitiveness  is  often  trampled 
upon  and  hidden  away  as  unseemly,  until  the  otherwise  affectionate 
mother  becomes  cold  and  callous  to  her  off-spring.  Let  this  fountain  of 
love  be  stopped,  be  checked,  and  terrible  is  the  consequence,  with  it  the 
love  for  husband,  for  family,  for  friends,  for  home,  totters  and  soon 
falls  away  into  ruin,  like  an  old  castle,  when  the  ivy  is  scraped  away — is 
uprooted,  the  ivy  which  bound  it  together  and  kept  it  together  when 
many  a storm  rocked  even  the  foundation.  From  this  love  of  off-spring, 
I see  spring  virtues  innumerable.  In  accordance  with  the  love  for  the 
child,  so  will  that  be  for  the  husband,  and  if  the  love  for  the  husband  is 
thus  made  doubly  strong,  she  will  strive  to  be  all  that  is  virtuous,  good, 
and  noble-minded,  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  pleasing  one  and  being 
an  example  to  the  other,  and  will  not  this  incite  her  to  become  great 
and  good  for  the  sake  of  country,  hearth,  and  home.  Mr.  Gladstone 
appealed  to  the  women,  a few  days  since,  in  Scotland,  to  exercise  their 
influence  to  stop  nations  from  the  insanity  of  slaughtering  each  other. 
As  one  who  has  studied  the  human  mind,  I believe  that  women  (and 
it  seems  nearly  a libel  upon  the  sex  to  say  so),  yet  I say  it  from  study 
and  honest  conviction,  that  women  look  upon  war,  and  all  its  attend- 
ant sufferings,  as  glory,  and  that  from  the  servant  maid  in  the  kitchen, 
to  the  titled  lady  in  the  castle,  have  an  organization  that  leads  them  to 
the  same  outrageous  and  blood-thirsty  belief  which  they  hold  to  as 
fanatics.  Let  one  brother  become  a minister,  another  a lawyer,  an- 
other a doctor,  another  a soldier,  the  first  three  have  no  chance  in  the 
eyes  of  women,  while  a soldier  is  present,  if  it  is  contrary  to  this,  there 
is  some  pecuniary  or  substantial  reason  for  it.  If  women  felt  a true 
and  unselfish  love  for  their  children,  that  love  would  have  an  universal 
effect,  and  would  cause  sympathy  for  the  pains  and  pangs  of  all 
mankind,  a sympathy  that  would  banish  the  weak-minded  and  frivolous 
admiration  for  anything  ‘and  everything  connected  with  warfare. 
In  this  head  we  see  intellectual,  social,  and  moral  powers,  all  well 
balanced,  and  it  is  this  nice  adjustment  of  the  various  powers  of  the 
mind  which  goes  to  make  the  harmonious  action  we  clearly 
recognise. 


PRINCES  VICTOR  AND  GEORGE. 

90. — There  is  much  difference  in  the  formation  of  the  two  heads 
which  are  the  subjects  of  this  sketch,  and  I will  guarantee  there  is  the 
same  great  difference  in  their  mental  manifestations,  which  prove  to  us 
that  as  the  head  is  shaped  so  will  be  the  actions.  Here  are  two  brothers, 
children  of  the  same  parents,  no  doubt  brought  up  with  the  same  care, 
and  it  may  be,  taught  by  the  same  tutors,  and  all  the  surroundings  and 
influences  similar.  Yet  both  are  as  different  in  disposition  as  two 
childien  can  be.  Why  is  this?  That  question  might  be  asked  til)  the 
end  of  time  without  a reply,  if  Phrenology  did  not  answer  it.  The 
question  is  answeied  by  pointing  to  the  difference  in  the  formation  of 
their  heads.  The  head  of  the  eldest  denotes  intelligence  and  much 
dignity  which  will  be  of  a quiet  and  peaceable  nature.  He  has  courage 
which  will  enable  him  to  protect  his  rights  and  principles  when  called 
upon  to  do  so.  He  will  prefer  a quiet  and  peaceable  life;  he  may  not 
seek  danger,  but  will  not  shrink  from  doing  his  duty  while  in  it.  He 
would  use  moral  suasion,  and  quiet  reasoning,  and  if  that  did  not  suc- 
ceed, he  would  employ  physical  force,  but  would  use  only  what  would 
be  required.  He  will  show  much  reserve  which  may  be  taken  for  haughti- 


ness, but  comes  more  from  sensitiveness.  He  will  be  backward  in  mani- 
festing his  feelings,  and  except  upon  rare  occasions  will  not  appear 
enthusiastic,  nevertheless  he  is  capable  of  deep  affection  and  much 
feeling.  He  will  learn  more  from  reflection  than  observation,  and  for 
this  reason  may  not  appear  to  be  p ssessed  of  much  ready  and  available 
information.  He  will  not  be  inclined  to  put  himself  to  much  trouble 
for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  the  admiration  of  others,  therefore  he  may 
not  be  so  much  of  a general  favourite  as  he  otherwise  would  be,  but 
thinking  people  of  his  circle  may  like  him  all  the  better.  If  he  lives  to 
be  England’s  King,  it  will  not  be  his  fault  if  his  reign  is  not  a peaceable 
one,  and  his  subjects  do  not  like  him.  On  the  whole,  there  is  here  a 
mind  evenly  and  harmoniously  balanced.  The  younger  brother’s  head 
is  so  different  ±n  shape  that  if  we  reverse  what  we  have  said  concerning 
the  elder,  and  apply  it  to  him  we  have  a fair  delineation  of  his  character. 
He  will  be  extremely  enthusiastic  in  everything  he  does,  and  the 
same  energy  he  will  put  into  the  s 'allest  as  well  as  the  largest  under- 
taking. Open,  frank,  and  free,  quick  at  observation,  ready  to  reply, 
always  likes  and  will  try  to  take  the  lead.  He  will  not  let  anything 
stand  in  the  way  as  an  obstacle  to  his  wishes.  If  he  has  a grievance  he 
will  resent  it  immediately,  in  fact,  must  fight  it  out.  He  will  be  more 
inclined  to  act  than  reason,  he  will  knock  you  down  first  and  then 
reason  about  it  after.  Full  of  enterprise  he  should  go  upon  an  explor- 
ing expedition,  he  will  have  nerve  enough  to  go  to  the  North  Pole,  in 
a ship  or  balloon,  it  would  not  matter  much  to  him.  He  should  be 
kept  at  constant  employment  to  work  off  the  superfluous  steam.  He 
will  do  much  to  protect  his  rights,  and  wherever  he  is,  he  is  sure  to 
make  himself  heard.  His  great  fault  will  be  too  much  daring,  which 
comes  from  a love  of  excitement  and  with  little  lear  of  consequences. 
He  is  much  deficient  in  self-control,  which  fault  will  often  lead  him  into 
difficulties  and  troubles.  This  should  have  been  corrected  when 
younger,  and  now  while  young,  age  and  experience  may  either  develop 
or  check  it,  but  Phrenological  training  would  be  sure  to  correct  it.  On 
the  whole,  there  are  many  good  abilities,  but  lacking  in  balance,  there 
is  great  executive  power,  but  restraining  power  deficient,  he  will  enjoy 
himself  in  the  extreme,  be  inclined  to  burn  the  candle  at  both  ends. 

In  regard  to  suffering  it  may  be  acute  but  momentary.  Through  the 
warmth  of  his  affections,  he  will  be  a personal  favourite  more  especially 
with  the  ladies. 

<E.0<r 

PRINCE  LEOPOLD. 

91.— On  Tuesday  Evening,  March  25th,  1879,  an  interesting  lecture 
on  Phrenology  was  delivered  by  Mr.  O’Dell  in  the  lecture  hall  of  the 
Royal  Association  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  St.  Saviour’s  Chmch,  Ox- 
ford Street.  The  Rev.  J.  W.  A.  Sturdee  occupied  the  chair,  and  in 
introducing  the  lecturer,  said  “Ladies  and  Gentlemen,— It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  be  here  this  evening,  and  to  preside  on  the  occasion, 
because  six  or  seven  years  ago  1 was  a bitter  enemy  to  the  science  of 
Phrenology.  It  was  during  my  stay  in  Manchester,  where  I was 
perfecting  myself  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  language  that  I became  a 
convert  to  it.  I was  walking  down  one  of  the  public  roads  there  one 
evening,  when  I saw  Mr.  O’Dell’s  establishment,  I was  struck  by 
several  things  I saw  in  the  window,  and  I was  determined  that  I would 
on  a future  occasion  pay  him  a visit.  Accordingly,  a few  nights  after- 
wards I disguised  myself  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  submitted  to 
Mr.  O’Dell’s  examination  of  my  head,  the  result  being  that  our  lee- 
turerso  truly  delineated  my  character  that  I was  astonished,  and  became 
from  that  time  a firm  believer  in  the  science.  The  following  is  an 
abstract  of  the  lecture: — “Phrenology is  proved  from  ob  ervation  and 
comparison,  and  proofs  of  this  kind  are  contributed  by  men  in  all  ranks 
of  life.  The  virtuous,  whose  chief  desire  is  the  benefit  of  others,  and 
the  vicious,  whose  aim  is  the  gratification  of  self.  This  is  a portrait  of 
“ Prince  Leopold  ” which  I produce  as  an  illustration  of  my  subject. 
Now,  as  a phrenologist,  I do  not  deal  with  the  prince,  but  with  the  man. 
I will  tell  you,  from  a phrenological  point  of  view,  what  he  is  men- 
tally, and  what  his  mind  is  likely  to,  nay  will,  Had  him  to,  if  the  influence 
of  others  turn  him  not  aside  from  following  out  the  natural  bent  of  his 

own  mind.  In  the  first  place  we  have  here  much  mental  activity.  To 
some  minds  thinking  is  labour,  to  others  it  is  a necessity.  Here  it  is  a 
necessity,  and  a pleasurable  one,  and  here  are  thinking  powers  of  no 
common  order.  There  are  no  narrow  contracted  views  of  any  subject. 
Whether  he  directs  his  thoughts  in  the  channels  of  science,  politics  or 
theology,  it  will  be  with  a mind  broad  and  expanded,  a mind  that  can 
free  itself  from  bias  without  the  slightest  effort.  I see  before  me  a 
formation  of  head  denoting  deep  resources  of  cause-seeking  and  cause- 
revealing  powers.  There  is  no  mere  surface  flash-in-the-pan  or 
meteor-like  brilliancy  that  dazzles  for  the  moment  and  then  is  no  more, 
but  an  intelligence  of  such  a nature  as  must  increase,  a light  that  will 
burn,  not  alone  with  steady,  but  increasing  brilliancy;  and  I say, 
standing  on  this  platform  as  a phrenologist,  that  there  is  a power  here, 
a power  of  thought,  a power  for  putting  that  thought  into  execution, 
which  may  one  day  influence  England,  influence  Europe,  influence 
the  world,  more  than  her  best  riches  or  her  strongest  armaments. 
It  is  not  alone  mental  power  that  we  have  here.  If  that  were  all 
where  would  be  our  boasting  ? for  men  with  mental  power  have  often 
been  scourges,  in  place  of  blessings,  the  cause  of  retrogression  instead 
of  progression,  bringing  their  reason — it  may  be  their  great  and 
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God-like  reason — to  the  overthrow  and  subversion  of  many  things 
which  we  consider  true,  noble,  virtuous,  and  of  most  excellent  report, 
building  up  sciences  so  called,  from  the  battlements  of  which  they 
seem  to  defy  the  living  God,  by  teaching  the  people  that  He  is  not. 
Blit  here  we  see  a power  leading,  ruling,  going  hand  in  hand  with 
the  intelligence;  and  this  force  we  call  both  moral  and  spiritual  power. 
The  development  here  is  such  as  will  cause  him  to  think  and  act  under 
its  guidance.  Conscience  here  sits  at  the  helm.  The  ‘ right  and  wrong  ’ 
of  it  will  be  tne  foremost  question,  before  entering  into  a transaction. 
Here  is  denoted  the  right  kind  of  courage— moral  courage — the 
courage  required  to  be  a great  reformer;  the  courage  needed  to  go 
into  the  temple  and  turn  out  the  money-traffickers ; the  courage 
required  to  take  little  children  by  the  hand  ; the  courage  needed  to 
build  up  higher  and  higher  a temple  of  ‘ good  deeds,’  from  each  of 
which  a blessing  will  flow,  bringing  happiness  where  there  is  now 
misery,  bringing  ‘right  where  there  is  now  wrong,’  bringing  light 
where  there  is  now  darkness.  I take  the  formation  of  this  young 
man’s  head  into  consideration,  just  as  if  I were  dealing  with  an  ordinary 
being,  not  knowing  his  rank,  or  position,  and  say,  most  emphatically, 
that  there  are  here  phrenological  indications  of  mental  power  and 
moral  power  of  such  a nature  as  will  and  must  have  a vast  reforming 
influence  upon  the  whole  of  society ; and  I shall  watch  the  manifestations 
of  his  mind,  as  I have  those  of  others,  who  have  grown  up  and  proved 
to  me  that  just  as  the  head  is  shaped,  the  mind  will  be,  and  so  will 
the  actions  in  life  be,  for  every  man  acts  up  to  his  organisation,  so  far 
as  he  is  concerned,  though  super-human,  or  spiritual  power  may  make 
a naturally  bad  man  good,  or  a naturally  good  man  better. 

j 

]:  The  Late  PRINCE  IMPERIAL  OF  FRANCE. 

Written  a few  days  after  hearing  of  his  death. 

92. — We  see  a face,  we  meet  it  in  the  street,  in  the  great  thorough- 
fare ; that  face  becomes  photographed  on  our  minds.  Thousands, 
tens  of  thousands  pass  us  by,  we  forget  them  all ; but  that  face  has  left 
an  impression  which  we  look  at,  just  as  you  would  look  on  a medallion, 
or  a likeness  in  a locket ; such  a face  is  the  one  before  us,  it  touches  a 
chord,  it  awakens  our  sympathies.  I would  inquire  of  all  who  knew 
the  original : What  was  it  they  liked,  they  admired  most  ? Was  it 
not  the  absence  of  selfishness,  his  openness,  his  unstudied  candour  ? 
Did  he  not  win  you  instantly  by  the  desire  he  manifested  to  be  your  friend ; 
to  do  something  for  you,  to  please  you,  to  add  to  your  enjoyment  ? 
Compare  him  with  the  great  majority  of  those  of  his  own  age  ; 
they  are  stale,  flat,  insipid,  used  up.  In  trying  to  put  on  an  appearance 
of  good  fellowship  they  are  loud,  boisterous,  rude,  vulgar,  slangy, 
coarse-minded— meeting  whatever  is  refined,  or  at  all  bordering  upon 
the  intellectual,  with  rude  buffoonery  ; thinking  it  quite  the  sign  of 
‘ton’  or  good  breeding  to  hide  whatever  is  really  good  in  them,  and 
make  an  effort  to  manifest  imbecility.  Here  is  that  true  gentleness 
of  manner  from  which  the  name  ‘ gentleman  ’ is  derived.  Here  is  a 
nobility  of  mind  that  would  scorn  a mean  thought.  Here  is  ‘ courage  ’ 
that  does  not  require  the  arena  of  the  gladiator,  or  a nation  for  an 
audience,  but  would  be  as  truly  manifested  with  no  eye  to  look  on,  as 
if  the  universe  was  admiring.  That  which  is  dying  out  would  have  lived 
in  him  as  a bright  example  to  many — true  chivalry,  such  as  we  read  in 
history,  such  as  poets  dream  about.  This  man  could  not  make  a 

personal  enemy.  Be  you  ever  so  much  opposed  to  him  in  politics, 
religion,  or  anything  else  of  importance,  you  could  not  leave  his  presence 
without  liking,  nay  loving  him.  Judging  from  the  formation  of  this 
head,  we  could  send  out  a challenge  and  say  : Who  has  he  ever  injured, 
slighted,  or  defrauded,  been  unkind  to,  dealt  harshly  with — those  under 
him,  or  his  peers,  his  horses,  or  his  dogs,  his  associates,  orhis  servants  ? 
Is  their  one  that  will  say  : I have  been  cursed  at,  I have  been  kicked 
at,  I have  been  abused  and  scolded  ? Is  there  man  or  woman  who  will 
say  : I have  shed  a tear  on  his  account  ? All,  all  are  silent  in  regard 
to  the  former  accusations  ; but  in  respect  to  the  latter,  there  are  thou- 
sands of  eyes  which  will  be  this  day  wet,  not  from  his  unkindness,  hut 
because  ‘ he  is  not.' 



The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 

93-— At  a lecture  given  at  the  School  House,  Great  Russell  Street, 
W.C.  (Dr.  Cumming’s),  on  the  13th  instant— Mr.  StackpoolE.  O’Dell 
made  the  following  remarks  upon  one  of  the  most  prominent  organs 
in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  head.  Having  drav'n  the  attention  of  the  audience 
to  many  diagrams,  skulls,  and  very  large,  and  what  seemed  to  us,  very 
good  likenesses  of  many  eminent  men,  he  pointed  to  one  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, and  said,  Four  years  ago  I published  a pamphlet  in  which  there 
was  a Phrenological  delineation  of  this  eminent  man,  eleven  editions  of 
which  have  been  sold,  110,000  copies.  In  it  I said  that  the  leading 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  mind  is  honour,  and  this  I reiterate- 
to-night.  If  we  found  him  in  the  lowest  and  the  vilest  den,  or  the  cell 
of  a convict  prison,  we  would  still  say  the  same  thing.  Here  is  justice 
and  honour  personified.  If  his  theological,  or  his  political  opinions 
were  ever  so  much  opposed  to  mine,  I would  as  a Phrenologist 
recognise  his  organ  of  conscientiousness  as  a leading  one.  We  all  act 
under  some  influential  leading  motive.  Some  start  in  life  under  the 


leadership  of  acquisitiveness,  to  get,  to  acquire,  to  accumulate,  to 
become  rich  in  worldly  goods,  in  worldly  treasure,  is  the  great  struggle 
of  the  mind.  For  this  purpose  all  things  are  given  up — home,  family, 
and  friends — domestic  ties  are  trampled  upon — many  noble  thoughts 
are  quenched,  and  eventually  they  become  rich,  but  oh,  how  poor  in 
regard  to  everything  that  ennobleth  the  mind,  and  how  feeble  in  such 
is  conscience.  We  could  point  out  numbers  of  rich  men  in  this  town 
whose  organ  of  acquisitiveness  has  grown  so  large  that  its  satisfaction 
is  their  chief  enjoyment.  How  different  is  it  here,  in  this  mind  I see 
that  which  above  all  things  else  ennobleth  a man,  exalts  him  above, 
immeasurably  above  all  others,  and  that  is  conscientiousness  Sooner 
than  to  do  offence  to  his  conscience  all  things  else,  be  they  ever  so  near 
or  dear,  would  be  instantly  discarded.  Some  are  led  by  ambition, 
they  would  become  great,  admired,  become  leaders,  have  a number 
of  followers,  have  command,  authority,  be  able  to  say  to  one  go, 
and  he  goeth,  to  another  come,  and  he  cometh.  To  obtain  this 
end  is  their  principal  study,  all  their  actions  tend  towards  its  accom- 
plishment. There  is  no  sacrifice  too  great,  no  suffering  that  will  not 
be  endured,  all  conscience,  all  benevolence,  all  sympathy,  nay,  all  the 
springs  of  nature  must  stand  aside  or  be  trampled  upon  with  the  iron 
hoof  of  ambition.  If  tears  are  required  they  will  be  pressed  from  the 
eyes  of  thousands,  children  in  their  infancy,  maids  in  their  teens,  wives 
or  widows,  it  is  all  the  same.  If  blood  is  required  to  satiate  the  thirst 
of  this  ambition  it  will  flow  from  the  flower  and  youth  of  the  nation. 
If  any  addition  can  be  gained  by  it,  the  dead  will  be  piled  Olympus 
high  until  the  poison  laden  air  breeds  the  plague  which  will 
depopulate  towns  and  villages,  and  like  the  gleaner  cut  off  what  the 
sword  has  left  standing.  To  such  an  one  all  this  havoc,  whether  from 
the  sword  or  plague,  means  glory  and  his  ambition  creates  it.  Let  us 
beware  of  this  crime  of  crimes,  this  curse  of  curses,  ambition  leading 
independent  of  consciousness  or  justice.  Here  to-night,  in  this  head  I 
point  out  a development  which  I call  conscientiousness,  which  is  not  of 
the  feeble,  tottering,  and  livid  appearance  which  we  often  see,  but 
more,  far  more  secure  than  the  everlasting  hills,  yea,  the  pillars  of  the 
universe  shall  one  day  tremble,  but  this  characteristic  of  this  great 
mind  has  a lease  which  will  run  longer  than  either  earth  or  universe. 

•a>§H<I> 

HERBERT  GLADSTONE. 

94. — Phrenology  points  out  men  who  are  known  for  special 
abilities,  and  shows  that  there  is  a corresponding  development  in  the 
formation  of  their  heads.  If  it  alone  could  do  this,  it  would  not  be 
much  in  proving  its  utility,  but  it  shows  where  untried  strength  is, 
where  there  is  music  which  has  not  been  heard,  where  painter,  sculptor, 
divine,  poet,  scientist,  or  philosopher  is  to  be  found,  though  the  world 
may  not  have  heard  of  them,  or  they  themselves  be  acquainted  with  the 
fact.  Phrenology  tells  what  a boy  may  be  while  yet  he  is  a child — 
what  the  young  man  may  be  while  yet  a boy,  and  what  the  older 
man  may  be  while  yet  a youth,  provided  they  make  use  of  their 
talents  and  abilities  which  are  undeveloped  and  dormant  in  their  minds. 
In  the  subject  of  this  sketch  we  have  a young  man  still  untried,  just 
about  to  put  the  harness  on,  to  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  to  whet  his 
sword  for  the  great  battle  of  life.  We  have  seen  his  head  and  most 
emphatically  say  we  like  it ; we  admire  the  broad  forehead  indicating 
wit,  thought,  and  an  absence  of  narrow-minded  ideas,  with  much 
openness  and  candour  which  will  win  thousands  of  hearts,  where  subtle 
contrivance  might  count  hundreds.  There  is  much  benevolence  and 
kindly  feeling  which  will  embrace  what  he  may  consider  to  be  universal 
good.  AVe  see  that  amount  of  combativeness  and  destructiveness 
required  to  give  determination  and  force,  enabling  him  to  overcome 
obstacles  and  difficulties.  His  power  of  oratory,  with  cultivation,  will 
enable  him  to  take  high  rank  as  a public  speaker.  He  should  likewise 
be  very  efficient  at  literature  of  a classical  and  historical  nature.  As  we 
wish  the  world  well,  and  are  desirous  of  seeing  reformation  and  progress, 
men  increasing  in  wisdom  and  understanding,  we  would  like  to  see 
heads  of  this  form  more  numerous,  and  likewise  those  who  have  natural 
talents  strive  to  cultivate  and  use  them  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
As  time  goes  by,  many  will  be  surprised  at  this  young  man’s  judg- 
ment, its  readiness  and  justness,  that  they  will  exclaim,  “a  Daniel,” 
while  others,  seeing  his  courage,  ready  to  do  battle  with  the  proudest 
Philistine,  and  most  gigantic  Goliath  will  be  reminded  of  a David.  It 
is  quality  such  as  this  that  we  require  most,  and  should  encourage  in 
ourselves  and  others,  courage  and  mental  force  of  character,  which  will 
make  ourselves  felt,  an  enthusiasm  combined  with  intelligence  to  over- 
come the  many  obstacles  and  barriers  which  are  ever  opposing  the  good 
and  true.  As  he  comes  to  know  his  own  powers,  he  will  use  them,  and 
as  he  uses  them  so  will  they  increase  in  strength ; he  will  get  on  better 
in  stormy  than  in  fine  weather,  for  opposition  will  cause  him  to  make 
use  of  talents  of  his  mind  and  develop  traits  in  his  character  of  which 
otherwise  he  would  be  ignorant. 

There  is  here  a great  resemblance  between  father  and  son,  and  lie  more 
than  the  other  sons  will  walk  in  his  father’s  path,  and  as  we  believe  in 
the  law  of  progress,  we  think  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
will  one  day  reach  to  as  high  a pinnacle  of  eminence,  and  higher  than 
the  father,  and  we  the  more  think  so  when  we  consider  that  he  will 
have  the  benefit  of  such  wise  guidance  and  example  as  few  sons  have. 
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PHRENOLOGY: 


BISHOP  FRAZER. 

95.  — There  are  two  very  striking  likenesses  in  our  Museum,  one  of 
Bishop  Selwyn,  whose  head  we  examined  in  New  Zealand,  the  other 
Bishop  Frazer,  whose  likeness  is  now  before  us.  There  is  here 
denoted  most  prominently  the  temperaments  we  call  the  mental 
and  motive,  that  is  brain  power,  with  a well  developed  muscular 
and  bony  system.  This  temperament  is  generally  predominant  in 
most  great  reformers  and  hard  workers  ; and  is  required  to  enable 
them  to  overcome  opposition,  and  to  protect  themselves  against  the 
sure  onslaught  of  their  many  opponents.  They  require  it  to  pull  up 
that  which  is  already  sown  and  has  taken  deep  root  in  the  minds  of  the 
masses.  They  require  it  to  protect  the  seed  which  they  sow  until  it 
comes  to  maturity,  for  if  they  have  not  the  strength  to  do  so  many  a 
hand  will  be  put  forward  both  in  ignorance  and  passion  to  pull  it  up. 
This  is  the  temperament  that  men  have  who  mould  and  fashion  the 
thoughts  and  actions  of  their  time,  and  for  all  time.  Such  will  be 
looked  upon  as  a cower  of  strength  in  the  day  of  calamity.  We 
have  here  no  mere  baobler  with  high  sounding  and  ornate  talk,  which 
turn  out  to  be  oi  no  more  use  than  sounding  brass  and  tinkling 
cymbals,  but  one  who,  when  he  speaks,  will  speak  words  of  truth,  of 
meaning,  of  usefulness.  He  will  not  be  afraid  to  call  a spade  a spade, 
and  a shovel  a shovel.  Because  he  is  out  spoken  and  honest  in  his 
words  and  actions,  men  will  rely  upon  him,  putting  their  trust  in  what 
he  says.  This  is  not  the  formation  of  head  which  we  perceive  in  the  self 
seeker.  With  him  all  the  toil  and  anxiety  will  be  for  his  “work’s  sake,” 
not  for  his  own,  for  he  will  not  court  selfish  gain  or  profit.  He  must  have 
some  one  to  fight  for,  he  must  be  a defender  of  the  weak  against  the 
strong,  he  will  prefer  taking  part  with  the  servant  than  the  master, 
but  with  the  master  or  servant  his  cause  must  be  a righteous  one. 
In  such  a cause  he  will  dare  all  things,  he  will  even  dare  to  lose. 
There  will  be  no  fear  here  of  the  world’s  opinion  to  paralyze  his 
efforts.  Public  opinion  before  which  so  many  bow  with  low  obeisance 
and  to  propitiate  which  they  offer  abject  adulation  and  insane  worship, 
will  be  no  more  to  him  than  the  obstruction  of  a straw  in  his  path,  it 
will  not  cause  him  to  swerve  either  to  the  right  or  left.  He  will  shape 
his  course  independent  of  favours  or  frowns.  If  he  was  born  in  the  time 
of  Luther  and  Knox  he  would  have  acted  with  the  same  courage  in  the 
midst  of  the  same  opposition,  with  just  as  little  flinching,  and  such 
is  the  stuff  that  goes  to  make  the  hardworker,  the  indefatigable 
labourer  in  God’s  vineyard,  and  if  required  he  can  show  both  the  courage 
and  endurance  of  the  martyr.  It  is  often  said  to  us  there  are  no  men 
in  the  church  like  unto  the  past,  and  we  just  as  often  reply  there  are, 
and  with  the  same  circumstances  and  surroundings  they  would  show 
might,  endurance,  and  courage,  fully  equal  to  any  that  ever  lived. 
If  heathen  Rome  or  Papal  Rome  had  the  power  and  demanded  a 
renewal  of  victims,  for  the  beasts,  the  fire,  the  torture,  she  would  have 
men  and  victims  more  numerous,  and  more  courageous  than  ever  shed 
their  blood  at  any  time.  This  we  say  from  our  experience  as  Phrenol- 
ogists, for  it  is  the  business  of  Phrenology  to  know  how  men  will  act 
under  every  circumstance.  We  often  point  out  this  head  as  a model 
for  a Bishop,  and  it  would  be  well  for  the  church  and  society  if  we  had 
more  of  the  same  kind. 

<X>®CI> 

BISPIOP  RYLE. 

96.  — There  are  a few  mental  characteristics  prominently  marked  in 
this  head,  which  we  would  point  out.  The  first  is  spirituality,  which 
will  prevent  the  mind  from  deriving  satisfaction  in  worship  from  any- 
thing short  of  the  purely  spiritual ; personally  neither  show  ceremony, 
nor  form  of  any  nature  whatever  is  required,  or  thought  desirable  to 
bring  him  into  communion  with  the  spiritual.  He  can  recognise  his 
own  spiritual  existence  apart  from  the  material,  and  the  material  with 
him  will  be  infinitely  inferior  to  the  spiritual.  This  will  be  a matter 
of  feeling,  as  well  as  judgment,  and  herein  will  lie  much  difference 
between  him  and  others,  for  others  may  think,  or  believe  they  have  a 
spiritual  existence,  but  he  knows  it,  therefore  he  being  spiritually  mind- 
ed, will  worship  God  as  a spirit,  in  a spiritual  manner,  without  feeling 
a necessity  for  a material,  or  a sensuous  worship  ; nevertheless,  he  can 
make  allowance  for  others  who  are  not  so  spiritually  minded.  His 
faculty  of  human  nature  which  gives  him  a knowledge  of  mankind,  is 
immense.  He  is  acquainted  with  the  mind  in  all  its  phases,  its  joys,  and 
its  sorrows,  its  hopes,  and  disappointments,  its  temptations,  defeats, 
triumphs,  all  its  battles  and  struggles,  and  can  sympathize  with  man- 
kind accordingly.  He  knows  likewise  the  kind  and  variety  of  food 
the  mind  requires.  This  knowledge  of  mind,  with  large  benevolence 
will  give  him  great  liberality  of  soul,  so  that  he  will,  where  he  can, 
conscientiously  embrace  all  men.  His  conscientiousness  is  large,  but 
his  benevolence  is  larger,  therefore  he  will  act  more  from  love,  kind- 
ness, and  true  charity,  than  from  conscientious  scruples,  which 
many  make  as  an  excuse  for  persecution  and  constant  fault  finding. 
He  has  large  hope  which  will  cause  him  to  look  to  the  bright  and 
best  side  of  everything.  His  preaching  should  cpntain  more  of  heaven 
than  hell,  more  of  salvation  than  denunciation,  or  condemnation.  He 
possesses  a quick,  active  mind,  great  versatility  of  thought,  (he  has 
written  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  works,  some  of  which  have 
been  sold  by  the  millions.)  He  possesses  a bony,  wiry,  muscular 


physique,  what  we  call  the  motive  temperament  enabling  him  to 
bear  a great  amount  of  mental  wear  and  tear.  Summing  up  we 
would  say,  he  has  great  grasp  of  mind,  width  of  thought,  with 
large  spirituality,  benevolence,  conscientiousness,  and  human  nature  ; 
he  likewise  possesses  as  prominent  faculties,  the  perceptive  and 
reflective,  executive  power  is  likewise  fully  developed.  There 
is  a railway  tunnel  at  the  entrance  of  Lime  Street  Station  Liverpool. 
This  tunnel  is  so  long,  so  dark,  so  impure,  that  nervous  people  have 
fainted  while  in  it,  and  a few  have  been  taken  out  dead.  Here  and 
there  in  this  tunnel  there  are  to  be  seen  rays  or  streaks  of  light  coming 
from  overhead,  down  right  into  the  darkness  it  comes,  and  as  the 
passengers  pass  through  they  recognise  with  pleasure  and  hope  the 
illumination  of  this  darkness.  Down  with  the  light  as  its  companion 
comes  pure  and  wholesome  air,  counteracting  somewhat  the  poisonous 
effluvia  of  smoke,  gas,  and  sulphur.  These  lights  and  air-passages 
are  in  no-wise  adequate,  or  sufficient  to  make  the  place  wholesome, 
but  were  it  not  for  them  there  would  be  no  living  in  the  tunnel. 
Liverpool  is  just  as  like  this  tunnel,  as  any  other  large  city,  full  of 
foulness,  and  loathsomeness,  in  which  there  are  people  fainting  and 
perishing  from  sin,  superstition,  iniquity  and  crime  of  all  kinds. 
Looking  upon  Bishop  Ryle  from  a Phrenological  point  of  view,  we  see 
one  of  the  many  lights,  and  air  passages  which  are  in  Liverpool , con- 
ducting health  and  life  to  the  multitudes  who  are  perishing  for  the 
want  of  it.  Were  it  not  that  there  are  many  such  men  who  as  the  salt 
of  the  earth,  preserve  the  dark  places  of  the  world,  the  moral  dark- 
ness and  death  would  be  infinitely  terrible. 

— * — 

DEALT  STANLEY. 

97.  — Dean  Stanley  possesses  a formation  of  head  denoting  an 
even  and  well  balanced  mind.  The  spiritual  is  here  prominent  as  it 
should  be  in  every  student  of  Theology,  and  which  will  give  him  a 
decided  faith  in  a spiritual  existence,  but  he  will  be  in  no  wise  supersti- 
tious as  he  has  the  reasoning  and  logical  portion  of  the  mind  well 
developed.  Therefore  his  faith  will  be  a reasonable  one  and  because  it 
is  reasonable  he  will  adhere  to  it  with  much  tenacity.  He  will  test  all 
things  and  seek  to  prove  them  by  a clear  and  sound  judgment.  In  fact 
he  will  not  take  the  spirits  for  granted,  but  will  try  them  if  they  be  of 
God.  This  reasoning  will  go  haud  in  hand  with  faith,  not  beyond,  and 
to  such  a mind  the  works  of  faith  will  be  a reasonable  service.  Con- 
scientiousness when  extremely  large  causes  people  to  be  excessively 
fault-finding,  causing  them  to  see  many  more  beams  in  their  brother’s 
eye  than  could  be  found  in  an  ordinary  forest,  and  if  this  conscientious- 
ness is  in  conjunction  with  large  destructiveness  and  combativeness, 
then  we  have  the  real  persecutor  who  would  burn  you  here  and  here- 
after, if  you  did  not  come  up  to  his  mark.  I need  scarcely  say  that 
Dean  Stanley  is  not  of  that  type.  There  is  here  too  much  of  God’s  own 
particular  attribute — benevolence,  and  under  the  influence  of  this  organ 
he  will  read  the  revelation,  interpret  and  expound  it.  The  eye  of  the 
Phrenologist  often  sees  the  preacher  preaching  up  his  own  most  prom- 
inent characteristic,  thinking  at  the  same  time  he  is  preaching  the 
Gospel.  For  instance,  one  with  self-esteem  large  preaches  his  own 
dignity,  the  clothing  he  wears  is  to  add  to  his  dignity,  the  bells  of  his 
church,  the  pictures,  the  pulpit,  chanting  and  choir  are  looked  upon  as 
an  addition  to  his  dignity.  Another  with  acquisitiveness  large  is  con- 
stantly making  effoits  to  draw  money,  and  some  go  so  far  as  to  outdo 
the  showman  in  his  trade.  There  are  even  sects  whose  most  prominent 
boast  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  the  amount  of  money  they  have  collected. 
Another  with  cautiousness  large  is  constantly  telling  you  of  pits  and 
snares,  till  if  you  sit  long  under  him  you  are  frightened  at  shadows,  the 
scarecrows  that  he  sets  up  even  in  the  fields  of  wholesome  wheat 
nearly  frighten  the  spiritual  life  out  of  you.  If  space  would  permit  one 
might  multiply  examples  of  this  kind  to  show  how  preachers  often 
preach  their  own  peculiarities,  mistaking  such  as  the  voice  of  God 
through  them.  Taking  the  above  and  many  other  things  into  account 
the  preacher  and  minister  of  spiritual  things  requires  a very  superior 
mental  organization,  more  especially  it  should  be  well  balanced  with 
much  judgment  and  sound  common  sense.  He  should  also  have  dom- 
estic affections  and  ties,  as  his  advice  and  sympathy  will  be  much  sought 
after  in  connection  with  such  matters.  And  who  requires  so  much 
manly  honesty,  and  spotless  honour,  when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  influence  they  have  in  many  homes  over  innocence  and  virtue,  an 
influence  which  often  exceeds  that  of  parent  or  even  husband,  an  influ- 
ence which  in  many  cases  has  neither  latitude  nor  bound.  The  subject 
of  this  sketch  is  a man  of  sterling  truth,  worth  and  purity  of  mind,  and 
for  humility  and  liberality  of  mind,  he  must  indeed  have  taken  lessons 
from  his  master. 



THE  REV.  C.  H.  SPURGEON. 

98. — The  best  known  man  in  England,  and  a true  type  of  an  English- 
man * one  of  whom  England  may  well  be  proud,  and  the  Christian 
Church  in  particular  may  look  upon  as  a bulwark  of  strength. 
Many  have  marvelled  at  the  influence  he  has  gained  over  the  minds 
of  the  people,  for  an  influence  he  has  of  a very  large  and  extended 
nature.  The  question  is  often  asked  how  is  it  that  other  men  with  muca 
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mental  capacity,  much  learning,  and  desirous  of  doing  good  cannot 
gain  the  same  position  and  do  the  same  amount  of  good.  Is  there 
only  one  Spurgeon,  only  one  man  with  the  abilities  required  to 
■do  and  accomplish  the  mighty  work  which  he  has  accomplished  and 
is  every  day  rapidly  developing  ? In  answer  to  this  important  question 
we  would  say  that  there  are  many  with  the  required  ability  if  they  only 
knew  how  to  make  use  of  it.  In  the  subject  of  our  sketch  we 
see  not  only  ability  but  power  to  make  use  of  it.  The  Great  Father 
■Mathew  once  said,  ‘-the  mind  is  like  a fiddle,  you  only  require  to  know 
how  to  play  upon  if  and  it  will  discourse  most  excellent  music.” 
•Did  you  ever,  not  having  had  experience,  tiy  how  to  play  a fiddle,  if 
so,  those  who  were  unfortunate  enough  to  hear  you  were  not  well 
pleased.  So  it  is  with  many  theological  teachers,  they  play  upon  the 
fiddle  (the  public)  but  cannot  get  one  harmonious  sound  in  response. 
It  is  not  always  the  fault  of  the  fiddle,  but  want  of  skill  in  the  player. 
Knowledge  is  power,  but  no  knowledge  gives  such  power  to  a minister 
of  the  Gospel  as  a knowledge  of  the  human  mind.  This  knowledge  is 
here  a natural  instinct,  increased  by  cultivation.  He  knows  the 
guiding  strings,  and  can  control  and  guide  the  mind.  He  knows  the 
thoughts  of  the  younger  portion  of  his  congregation,  can  appeal  to 
their  fancies  and  imagination,  and  thus  leads  them  on  to  see  what  their 
comparatively  untainted  minds  expect  and  take  a pleasure  in.  In 
speaking  to  those  battling  with  life,  buffeted  with  "disappointments, 
crossed  and  thwarted  in  their  hopes  and  ambitions,  he  has  another 
subject,  different  matter,  which  buoys  them  up  and  inspires  their 
courage,  and  so  on  he  speaks  as  one  who  has  studied  the  mind  and 
knows  the  food  it  requii  es.  If  we  want  to  have  influence  let  us  increase 
our  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  sound  its  every  note  from  topmost 
to  the  lowest  key,  by  doing  so  we  will  have  more  influence  in  our 
houses,  in  our  neighbourhood,  in  the  world.  There  is  great  loss  and 
waste  of  mind  for  want  of  knowing  how  to  direct  it.  People 
speak  in  a haphazard  way  without  thinking  whether  what  they 
say  is  suited  or  not,  and  what  they  say  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  speak  to  one  they  speak  to  all,  or  change  both  conversation  and 
style  at  random,  in  accordance  with  their  humour,  or  pleasure,  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  they  are 
speaking.  The  influence  of  this  mind  is  such  as  would  make  us  wish 
that  there  were  an  army  of  Spurgeons,  yea,  armies  scattered  through- 
out the  whole  world.  Then  wars  would  come  to  an  end,  crime, 
vice,  and  superstition  would  be  a matter  of  history,  and  righteousness 
would  cover  the  world.  I would  certainly  say  that  taxpayers  would  get 
more  protection,  England  more  glory,  and  the  world  more  peace, 
prosperity,  and  general  good  in  supporting  such  an  army  than  in  all 
the  armies  that  ever  existed  from  Cain  to  the  present  time. 



Dr.  JOSEPH  PARKER  (City  Temple). 

99. — Dr.  Parker  has  a head  which  for  size  and  general  formation 
proves  very  much  the  truth  of  Phrenology.  That  size  denotes  strength 
is  borne  out  in  ail  nature,  other  things  being  equal ; for  instance  one 
man  has  a large  head  in  ali  its  parts,  another  a small  one,  both  being 
otherwise  upon  an  equality  in  regard  to  health  and  quality  of  brain,  the 
owner  of  the  large  head  will  nave  and  manifest  more  intelligence, 
though  one  possessing  a small  head  with  superior  quality  of  brain  may 
have  and  manifest  more  intelligence  than  one  with  a large  head  and 
brain  inferior.  The  head  that  we  have  now  in  contemplation  proves  one 
of  the  Phrenogical  Doctrines  : that  a large  head  denotes  large  mental 
powers.  Here  is  size  and  here  is  strength,  mental  strength  and  mental 
power.  Compare  this  head  with  that  of  an  idiot  or  Australian  native  ; 
you  will  immediately  see  the  two  extremes  both  in  formation  and  size 
of  head,  and  likewise  in  the  manifestation  of  the  mind.  Dr.  Parkers 
head  denotes  width  of  thought,  broad  and  expansive  in  his  ideas. 
When  he  taketh  a compass  to  measure,  his  circumference  and  his 
diameter  will  be  beyond  the  limit  and  bound  of  most  men’s  mental 
stretches.  A word  to  him  will  be  as  a sentence,  a sentence  as  a sermon, 
and  he  will  get  more  from  a page  or  chapter  than  another  would  from  au 
ordinary  library.  Here  the  wings  of  thought  will  be  strong,  swift  and 
fearless ; beyond  the  highest  pinnacle  where  other  men  and  men  of 
might,  rest  with  folded  wings,  and  look  with  timid  eye,  he  will  pass 
and. pass,  and  still  pass  on.  Here  is  the  formation  of  head  which  tells 
as  of  a mind  which  will  dare  all  things  that  conscience  and  judgment 
dictate.  Here  is  resolution  that  would  not  quiver  though  the  storm  blew 
ever  so  strong,  and  this  is  the  resolution,  the  true  courage,  the  energy, 
determination,  mental  and  moral  force,  which  we  require,  aud  should 
make  an  effbrt  to  cultivate,  if  we  want  to  be  successful.  Here  lies  much 
nt  the  pith  and  marrow  from  which  spring  true  and  genuine  success. 
Without  this  manly  resolution,  this  moral  and  mental  courage,  how 
paltry  and  even  bordering  on  the  contemptible  a man  seems— yes, 
though  he  have  and  be  possessed  of  very  many  talents  and  abilities. 
There  should  be  here  a memory  of  an  extraordinary  nature  ; here  is 
ability  to  catch  a thought  aud  register  it  upon  the  tablets  of  the  mind 
for  future  use  aud  reference.  This  memory  is  a natural  one,  not  one 
of  the  artificial  kind  which  lazy  people  try  to  make  use  of  as  a substitute. 
There  is  much  here  of  the  ideal  and  sublime,  but  toned  down  bv  the 
reason  and  logical  portion  of  the  mind,  under  tile  guidance  of  which 
all  the  other  parts  act.  We  must  not  forget  one^ot  tier  portion  of  the 


mind  that  is  prominent,  which  we  call  tact ; all  the  intelligence  will  he 
made  use  of  with  much  judgment.  There  are  many  with  superior 
talent  and  intelligence  but  know  not  how  to  make  use  of  it  to  advantage, 
owing  to  their  deficiency  in  tact.  There  is  likewise  much  social,  sym- 
pathising, and  friendly  feeling.  He  possesses  a mind  so  formed  as  to 
have  much  influence  over  others.  Here  are  good  organizing  abilities, 
will  well  know  how  to  direct,  guide  and  control,  can  make  others  act 
under  and  with  him,  and  he  can  do  this  without  any  seeming  effort,  or 
putting  himself  too  forward  as  the  leader.  He  will  let  nothing  go  waste, 
but  will  utilize  everything,  even  what  appears  to  others  to  be  small 
things,  he  will  turn  to  good  account.  Men  with  heads  so  formed  must 
be  leaders,  must  be  reformers,  must  sway  the  multitude.  Men  of  this 
stamp  are  far  more  powerful  than  all  the  machinery  put  together  by 
sect,  or  society,  aud  when  we  find  such  we  should  value  them  for  they 
are  scarce. 

— 

BARONESS  BURDETT  COUTTS. 

100. — Where  could  we  find  a better  illustration  of  the  principles  of 
Phrenology  than  in  a lady  so  well  known — known  not  alone  to  one 
class,  but  to  all  classes  of  society.  If  we  take  for  an  illustration,  a 
great  artist,  poet,  or  scientist,  and  show  that  the  shape  of  his  head 
agrees  with  his  recognised  abilities,  the  number  that  could  perceive  the 
argument  would  be  very  limited.  In  calling  attention  to  one,  such  as 
we  are  writing  about,  a multitude  will  be  not  only  interested,  but  fully 
able  to  recognize  and  appreciate  the  illustration.  So  far  as  actions  go, 
which  are  of  an  outward  and  discernible  nature,  we  recognise  in  this 
lady  benevolence  almost  unlimited,  and  we  know  not  where  to  point 
out  one  at  present  living  her  peer  in  this  matter.  This  benevolence 
is  truly  Catholic  in  spirit,  as  in  action.  There  are  many  whose  ben- 
evolence is  limited  to  a party,  or  sect,  or  say  a nation,  but  this  lady’s 
is  irrespective  of  party,  sect,  or  even  nationality.  This  benevolence 
is  not  alone  in  disposing  of  surplus  moneys,  for  surplus  moneys  can  be 
disposed  of  in  other  ways  lor  the  gratification  of  other  organs  of  the 
mmd.  But  here  has  been  shown  an  amount  of  personal  interest  in 
doing  good,  causing  no  doubt,  mental  and  physical  trouble,  which 
must  have  had  a strong  motive,  and  judging  from  actions,  that  motive 
must  have  been  large  benevolence.  If  this  lady  acted  under  the  guidance 
of  predominant  veneration  and  spirituality,  her  concern  would  be  for 
churches.  She  would  have  built  and  endowed  them  by  the  dozen. 
If  her  actions  were  under  the  guidance  of  large  causality  and  comparison 
she  would  have  expended  money  upon  colleges,  fellowships,  and  scholar- 
ships, for  she  would  consider  learning  and  science  a chief  good.  If 
the  organ  of  approbativeness  was  the  guiding  and  commanding 
influence  of  the  mind,  surely  she  would  have  acted  so  as  to  obtain  in  a 
direct  manner  favor  and  approbation  from  others  besides  the  scum, 
refuse,  and  residium  of  society.  These  terms  are  only  allowable, 
because  they  are  understandable,  and  not  because  they  are  acceptable. 
Who  will  go  to  Whitechapel  or  Seven  Dials  to  meet  with  approbation, 
or  to  gratify  ambition,  when  they  are  in  a.  position  to  purchase  the 
same  commodity  at  a less  cost  at  court  and  palace.  We  have  now 
very  plainly  shown  that  from  her  actions,  we  recognise  pure  and 
unmixed  benevolence.  In  looking  at  the  formation  of  her  head,  we 
find  that  this  organ  of  benevolence  is  the  largest,  and  consequently  the 
most  influential,  wheD  compared  with  the  others.  We  want  a few  more 

with  this  type  of  head men  and  women,  with  unmixed  benevolence, 

whose  great  and  grand  desire  is  to  help  others  who  are  overworked,  to 
ease  the  burden  which  galls,  to  anoint  and  bind  up  painful  wounds,  to 
try  and  assuage  the  bitter  waters  of  sorrow  and  misfortune  which  are 
deluging  and  suffocating  so  many  lives.  This  is  what  the  Baroness 
Burdett  Coutts  has  done,  anti  is  doing.  From  our  experience  of  the 
human  mind,  we  would  say  that  the  satisfaction  and  pleasure  which 
she  feels  in  carrying  out  her  most  noble  works  must  be  Deyond 
description.  We  have  lately  gorged  the  warrior  with  speeches  of 
glorification,  who  has  come  from  the  battle-held  with  his  hand  red  with 
the  blood  of  slaughtered  foes  ; only  requiring  their  scalps  tc  make  him 
worshipped.  The  welkin  has  rung  for  the  last  ten  years  with  the 
admiration  of  the  press  and  people,  for  a few  men  who  say  that  we 
have  no  souls,  that  there  is  no  God,  that  our  fathers  were  monkeys,  and 
our  forefathers  fishes,  and  that  they  had  their  origination  in  star  dust. 
But  what  applause  will  you  give,  O you  loud-mouthed  multitude  of 
speechifiers,  for  such  good  deeds  as  we  have  been  speaking  about  ? 
What  will  you  say  King  Type  in  the  van  and  rear  of  public  opinion  ? 
You  have  devoted  whole  columns  to  puny,  sickly  novels,  pointing  out 
the  delightfulness  of  this,  and  the  detestability  of  that.  You  who  have 
glowed  over,  or  lowered  upon  actors,  singers  and  ballet-dancers,  who 
have  “fretted  their  hour  upon  the  mimic  stage.”  You  again,  who 
have  devoted  your  precious  space  to  the  telling  us  of  family  quarrels, 
and  spreading  abroad  individual  disgrace  as  recorded  in  police  and 
divorce  courts.  What  have  you,  we  repeat,  to  say  in  honour  of  such 
benevolence  and  virtue  which  we  cannot  but  recognize  in  this  lady  ? 
You  have  done  aud  outdone  yourselves  already  upon  such  an  abundance 
of  trash,  that  you  are  bankrupt,  poverty-stricken,  both  in  ideas  and 
words,  when  required  tor  anything  that  is  of  real  pith  and  moment. 
King  Type  may  say  the  lady  in  question  seeks  not  and  wants  not 
applause.  We  do  not  praise  the  individual,  it  is  the  vast  amount  of 
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good  she  accomplishes,  that  we  admire.  If  questionable  good,  and 
questionable  virtue  receive  your  laudatory  remarks,  how  much  more 
should  that  which  is  excellent,  and  virtuous  (without  fear  of  'contradic- 
tion) ensure  your  commendation  ? 

<r>  iSh®- 

SIR  WILFRED  LAWSON,  M.F. 

101.  — Our  Phrenological  sketches  are  written  for  the  purpose  of 
pointing  out  one  or  two  prominent  and  recognized  traits  of  character 
in  each  individual,  and  showing  that  they  agree  with  the  formation  of 
tire  head.  In  this  manner  we  produce  arguments  in  favour  of  Phren- 
ology, and  at  the  same  lime,  show  the  legitimate  use  of,  and  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  the  various  portions  of  the  mind.  Even  quite 
independent  of  the  Phrenological  theory  we  may  derive  much  advan- 
tage from  the  study  of  the  mind  in  this  way.  In  this  head  we  perceive 
comparison  and  wit  largely  developed.  In  accordance  with  our  ability 
to  compare,  so  will  our  knowledge  of  the  relative  value  of  things  be  and 
our  judgment  either  weak  or  strong.  The  child  that  has  it  small  will 
De  very  backward  in  learning,  and  the  child  with  it  large  will  progress 
with  much  rapidity.  The  man  who  possesses  it  large  will  be  far 
superior  in  all  branches  of  life — mechanical,  mercantile,  or  scientific, 
than  the  one  who  has  it  small,  though  by  industry  he  who  possesses 
even  a little  may  so  develop  it  as  to  outrun  the  other  who  may  not 
bring  it  into  activity.  This  organ,  like  all  the  other  portions  of  the 
mind,  works  in  connection  with  other  organs,  as  for  instance,  in  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  comparison  and  wit  go  hand  in  hand,  and 
generally  work  together,  giving  ability  to  introduce  anecdotes,  stories, 
and  allegories,  in  order  to  illustrate  by  comparison  and  thus  impress 
upon  the  mind  some  truth.  Those  who  have  it  large  can  scarcely 
speak  even  in  ordinary  conversation  without  referring  to  some  remini- 
scence of  the  past,  or  story  to  illustrate  their  subject.  This  ability  is 
generally  very  beneficial  both  to  speaker  and  hearer  when  used  with 
judgment,  and  we  would  advise  speakers,  pre&chers’,  and  orators  to 
cultivate  it.  We  have  come  across  some  having  comparison  very  large 
but  lacking  in  judgment.  They  are  often  tedious,  telling  childish  and 
uninteresting  stories,  which  they  think  will  give  point  to  their  conver- 
sation or  oratorical  efforts,  but  when  made  use  of  with  judgment  there 
is  no  style  of  speaking  that  is  so  pleasing  and  impressive.  This  compari- 
son added  to  wit,  causes  much  sparkle  and  life,  for  the  illustrations  will 
be  of  a pleasing  and  humourous  nature.  If  with  this  combination  there 
was  small  benevolence,  then  we  would  have  biting  and  bitter  sarcasm, 
which  might  command  respect  through  fear,  an  unenviable  style, 
which  formation  of  mind  is  very  injurious  both  to  the  possessor  and  those 
under  his  influence.  Here  we  have  large  benevolence  which  seasons 
sarcasm  with  a good  amount  of  kindly  feeling,  enabling  him  to  give 
a cut  with  a sword  well  spread  over  with  healing  ointment.  There  is 
in  this  mind  an  entire  absence  of  ill-will,  no  word  of  rebuke  comes  from 
it,  he  will  speak  no  word  in  malice,  and  be  his  language  ever  so  strong 
in  condemnation  of  measures,  yet  his  benevolence  will  at  ail  times 
cause  him  to  feel  sympathy,  kindness  and  love  for  mankind.  The 
social  nature  here  will  not  be  satisfied  unless  there  b%  many  friends  and 
genial  society,  and  he  will  do  much  in  order  to  make  home  happy. 
He  possesses  a quick  and  ever-active  mind,  constantly  on  the  alert  and 
look  out  for  new  matter,  and  he  only  requires  a text  to  preach  a sermon; 
exceedingly  good  in  his  applications,  will  never  put  a round  piece  into 
a square  hole.  There  is  a great  variety  of  thought,  and  his  ideas  will 
show  many  colours.  His  organ  of  hope  would  buoy  him  up  under 
many  difficulties.  He  would  swim  where  another  would  sink. ' He 
will  thoroughly  enjoy  life  and  get  more  out  of  it  than  most  people. 
His  philosophy  gives  him  a decided  objection  to  anything  like  worry. 
This  form  of  mind  with  a naturally  good  constitution  should  give  him 
a long  lease  of  his  life.  Total  abstainers  have  a good  and  enduring 
man  for  their  champion,  who  can  cut  many  ways  for  them,  by  intelli- 
gence of  a very  superior  kind,  by  logical  and  argumentative  ability,  by 
much  eloquence  in  oratory,  by  a kindness  and  persuasive  sauvity  which 
will  win  those  who  otherwise  might  not  be  conquered,  and  by  a mind 
thoroughly  devoted  to  the  cause.  We  wish  him  well  both  for  his  own 
sake  and  that  of  his  cause. 

SAMUEL  PLIMSOLL,  M.P. 

102.  — “ Give  us  a man  that  he  may  fight  with  us.”  was  the  cry 
uttered  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  by  the  proud  Philistines,  while  the 
armies  ol  Saul  remained  quiet,  pale,  and  paralyzed.  “ Give  us  a man 
that  he  may  fight  with  us,”  is  the  sneering  challenge  this  day  from 
many  a great  and  brazen  wrong.  Give  us  a man  that  he  may  fight  for 
us,  is  the  sincere  cry — is  the  wailing  entreaty  from  thousands  3nd  tens 
of  thousands  who  suffer  wrong  and  injustice.  In  vain  and  in  vain 
does  the  weary  eyes  scan  the  horizon  for  a David,  a deliverer. 

Now  and  then,  some  one  of  a mind  and  temperament  such  as  we  see 
in  this  head,  with  justice  and  judgment  largely  developed,  and  a power- 
ful will,  sets  to  and  fights  with  might  and  main,  till  a branch  is  cut 
down,  a wrong  put  right,  and  for  any  man  to  do  more  would  require 
more  than  man’s  strength.  It  is  in  the  present  as  in  the.past,  and 
ever  shall  be,  that  amidst  thousands  of  pretentious  loud  spoken  leaders, 
in  various  departments,  you  will  find  but  few  with  minds  formed  to 


enable  them  to  be  successful  as  such.  Here  in  this  head  we 
see  judgment  and  justice ; and  more  than  ordinary  judgment  is 
required  at  the  present  time  to  sift  the  wheat  from  the  chaff : 
the  seeming  from  the  reality ; the  gilt  and  glitter  from  the  sterling 
worth  ; the  false  from  the  truth.  This  judgment  and  justice, 
is  the  birth  right  of  every  man,  but  possessed  by  few.  Justice,  that 
will  so  affect  a man,  that  when  he  sees  wilful  fraud  and  corruption 
it  will  cause  him  to  attack,  slay,  and  root  up  with  all  the  strength 
and  capability  at  his  command.  Justice  . that  knoweth  no  silence,  as 
long  as  the  weakest  and  feeblest  cry  is  heard  for  protection,  will 
denounce  wrong  with  mightiest  words,  and  sternest  accents.  We 
want  more  minds  of  this  bent.  The  work  that  there  is  for  such  is 
ponderous,  but  then  the  sword  they  have  to  fight  with  is  justice,  and 
that  means  a host  of  strength.  Societies,  combinations  of  men,  fight- 
ing back  to  back  for  the  right  are  powerful,  but  one  man  of  such 
metal  as  we  have  before  us  is  more  powerful  than  society  or  sect.  All 
the  world’s  great  battles,  for,  and  in  defence  of  the  right,  have  been 
fought  by  single  men,  acting  under  the  guidance  of  judgment  and 
justice. 

“ This  rock  shall  fly 
From  its  firm  base 

As  soon  as  I.” 

Such  is'jthe  language  depicted  here.  “I  hope  I am  right,”  some 
will  say,  and  with  trembling  steps  go  on.  “ I believe  I am  right,”  is 
the  language  of  others,  and  with  a little  more  energy  they  pursue  their 
way,  but  here  it  is,  ‘‘I  know  I am  right.”  It  is  this  know  that  gives  a 
man  determination,  energy,  and  force.  Oh  ! for  men  of  mind  with 
strong  mental  grasp.  We  have  too  many  men  of  a certain  philosophic 
type,  with  “all  lungs  and  stomach  and  an  immense  amount  of  perse- 
verance,” in  accumulating  and  working  for  mere  animal  gratification ; 
and  what  intelligence  they  have  is  made  use  of  for  that  purpose.  Such 
is  the  type  of  men  who  become  great  criminals,  and  are  to  be  found  in 
thousands  outside  our  jails,  who,  on  account  of  their  intelligence  and 
education,  are  able  to  steer  clear  of  punishment,  for  laws  they  break 
every  day,  and  are  able  to  get  laws  made  to  protect  them  in  their 
criminal  acts.  Were  it  not  that  criminals  are  afraid  of  the  sword 
of  justice,  as  held  by  men  such  as  we  have  here,  they  would  increase 
tenfold. 

■=>$)<■» ■ 

The  Late  Professor  CHARLES  DARWIN. 

103. — Mr.  S.  E.  O’Dell,  delivered  a lecture  upon  Phrenology  last 
Monday,  in  the  Congregational  Church,  St.  Martin’s  Street,  Leicester 
Square.  The  Rev.  Abner  R.  Gregory,  B.  Ph.,  in  the  chair.  After 
giving  a long  list  of  the  names  of  theological,  medical,  and  scientific 
men,  who  believe  in,  and  recommend  Phrenology,  the  lecturer  made 
the  following  remarks  upon  the  formation  of  Mr.  Darwin’s  head,  a 
very  large  and  good  likeness  to  which  he  pointed.  “ Here  we  have  a 
formation  of  head  which  in  every  respect  agrees  with  the  peculiar 
manifestations  of  mind  which  have  made  him  so  celebrated.  Every  one 
knows  the  meaning  of  the  Darwinian  theory;  you  will  hear  that  theory 
spoken  of  by  scientific  men  with  awe,  by  theologians  with  solemn  look 
and  bated  breath,  by  the  people  with  a laugh,  a joke,  a jeer.  Scientific 
men,  many  of  them,  believe  in  his  theory,  why  ? because  it  has  emanated 
from  one  of  themselves,  and  'scientific  men  as  a rule,  support  each 
other’s  assertions,  and  in  this  way  will  accept  or  condemn  as  the 
majority  of  their  leaders  think  best.  Theologians  are  awe-struck, 
because  of  the  influence  such  a theory  may  have  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  the  people  who  seldom  think  of  consequences,  nay  seldom 
think  at  all,  apart  from  eating,  drinking,  and  their  amusements,  though 
they  at  the  same  time  consider  themselves  the  only  true  and  genuine 
philosophers,  laugh  and  grow  fat  over  the  whole  affair  as  a huge  joke. 
Darwin’s  theory  is  better  know  as  the  monkey  theory.  Gentlemen, 
compare  this  head  with  another  which  I will  now  show  you,  Longfellow’s, 
what  a difference,  and  you  see  the  same  great  difference  in  the  manifes- 
tations of  their  minds.  Could  Longfellow  invent  the  monkey  theory 
he  might  be  surrounded  with  all  creation,  and  analyse  most  minutely 
all  particles  of  matter,  animate  or  inanimate,  without  it  flashing  even 
once  across  his  mind.  Neither  could  you  expect  sublime  pocLy, 
breathing  spiritual  feelings  speaking  of  worship  and  adoration,  acknow- 
ledging the  existence  of  a universal  God,  and  the  immortality  of  man 
from  one  possessing  a head  so  formed  as  this  (Darwin’s).  Beware  of 
the  materialistic  tendencies  of  the  age  that  you  are  not  entrapped  into 
them.  When  brought  to  the  test  of  Phrenology,  such  teachers  as 
Darwin,  Tyndall,  or  Huxley  sink  into  insignificance,  and  the  weak  parts 
of  their  minds  are  clearly  recognised.  It  you  give  an  animal  reason  it 
will  reason  as  an  animal,  as  one  which  has  only  to  do  with  material 
existence,  and  for  the  sustenance  and  support  of  that  existence  it  will 
plan,  toil,  live  and  reason,  and  such  are  the  reasonings  of  our  material 
istic  philosophers.  To  eat,  to  drink,  to  be  clothed,  this  is  the  question 
that  makes  life  worth  living  for,  and  if  there  be  aught  else  in  the 
programme  of  life,  is  it  not  strictly  confined  to  the  sensual,  to  deal  with 
such  a philosophy  is  to  be  no  more,  they  think  not  of  what  dreams 
may  come'  for  this  they  give  no  pause  Why  is  it  they  thus  reason? 
Because  one  portion  ol  the  mind  is  weak,  <md  that  is  the  spiritual ; and 
I all  such  as  have  a weakly  development  of  it  will  follow  in  the  same 
j groove  of  thought.  One  who  is  colour  blind  will  see  no  colours,  one 
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who  is  deficient  in  calculating  power  will  not  understand  figures,  so 
likewise  one  who  is  deficient  in  the  spiritual  cannot  understand  or 
enjoy  the  spiritual.  If  the  mind  here  was  in  all  its  parts  properly 
developed  there  would  be  harmony,  and  the  spiritual  would  have  its 
place,  its  enjoyment,  its  happiness  as  well  as  the  intellectual  and  the 
animal  portion  of  the  mind.  Some  will  say,  if  the  head  is  so  formed 
how  can  it  be  helped  ? I answer  this  question  by  saying,  if  I don’t  use 
this  arm,  but  tie  it  up  in  a sling,  the  muscles  will  become  so  weak  that 
if  I require  this  glass  of  water  I will  not  be  able  to  lift  it  to  my  mouth. 
If  you  do  not  make  use  of  and  keep  in  activity  the  spiritual  portion  of 
your  mind  it  too  will  become  weak,  that  after  a time  you  will  become  so 
degraded  that  whereas  you  one  time  thought  yourself  allied  to  angels, 
and  an  inheritor  of  mortality,  you  will  willingly  accept  the  Darwinian 
theory  that  you  are  allied  to  apes,  fishes,  reptiles,  and  such  like  things. 



WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE. 

104. — At  a lecture  given  at  St.  Matthew’s  Working  Men's  Institute, 
Denmark  Road,  London,  S.E.,  on  Tuesday  evening,  November  18th, 
Mr.  Stackpool  E.  O’Dell  made  the  following  remarks  on  William 
Shakespeare: — We  can  attempt  to  analyze  this  great  mind,  but  alas  ! 
when  all  is  said  we  will  only  find  how  futile  is  the  attempt.  As 
students  of  astronomy,  we  may  take  our  stand  in  the  centre  of  the 
universe,  and  marshal  in  battalions  the  millions  of  gigantic  worlds 
which  exist.  We  may  let  them  march  past,  weigh  them  in  a balance, 
measure  them  from  centre  to  circumference,  analyze  each  atom  and 
ingredient  in  their  composition  ; this  might  be  possible,  this  might  be 
accomplished,  but  to  encompass  the  height,  the  depth,  the  length,  and 
breadth  of  this  mind  is  more  than  possible.  What  thoughts,  what 
noble  conceptions,  how  magnificent  and  grandly  sublime  are  his  ideas 
as  expressed,  as  seen  and  manifested  to  us  through  printers’  ink,  but  every 
student  of  the  human  mind  knows  that  there  is  no  writer  either  in 
ordinary  literature  or  poetry,  more  especially  the  latter,  who  reveals 
to  the  world  his  noblest  thoughts,  and  Shakespeare,  though  such  a 
mastei  of  language,  though  superlatively  beyond  all  others  in  the  beauty 
of  his  diction,  yet  he  never  could  find  language  sufficiently  expressive 
of  the  kingly,  regal  glories  of  his  mind.  Can  we  analyze  such  a 
mind  ? In  order  to  do  so,  we  would  want  his  ideality,  his  sublimity, 
and  his  spirituality  for  pinions,  so  that  we  could  soar  aloft  beyond,  far 
beyond  the  animal  and  the  sensual,  away  from  the  weight  and  oppres- 
siveness of  material  existence.  We  go  to  his  books  and  various 
writings  to  measure  him,  and  as  we  read  and  try  to  comprehend,  our 
mind  and  comprehension  seem  so  beggarly  and  ridiculously  small,  so 
shrunk  up,  that  we  can  only  look  in  amaze  with  feelings  vibrating 
with  a rapturous  sense  of  enjoyment,  our  mind  and  all  our  mental 
faculties  seem  to  be  lifted  beyond  ourselves,  and  we  tread  worlds  of 
thought,  regions  we  know  not  of ; mysteries  unfold  themselves  to  our 
vision,  sometimes  carrying  us  amidst  the  storm  and  tempest  of  passion, 
and  showing  to  our  harrowed  feelings  the  lightning  stroke  of  anger, 
the  slow  poisoning  chalice  of  malice  and  hatred  ; likewise  envy  eating 
away  at  the  vitals  and  withering  the  wholesome,  healthy,  and  beautiful, 
on  the  other  hand  our  souls  are  entranced  with  scenes  descriptive  of  all 
that  is  good  and  God-like.  We  see  love  surrounded  by  all  that  is 
pure  and  guileless,  and  we  gaze  upon  the  beauty  of  innocence  with 
feelings  bordering  on  worship.  When  he  showeth  us  wrong  does  it 
not  rouse  our  indignation  to  its  highest  pitch,  and  when  mercy  is  his 
theme,  do  we  not  weep  ? Does  he  not  bring  us  in  prayer  to  the 
throne  of  God,  and  put  words  of  self-abasement  into  our  mouths,  and 
likewise  inspire  our  souls  with  confidence  and  adoration.  Does  he  not 
speak  of  kings  as  if  he  were  a king,  and  of  priests  as  if  he  were  a son 
of  Levi,  and  if  you  want  a pattern  for  a good  king  or  priest  where  out- 
side one  Book  will  you  find  better,  and  if  you  are  a king  or  priest, 
corrupt  and  bad,  tyrannical  or  licentious,  does  he  not  so  show  you  to 
yourself  as  to  cause  you  to  abhor  yourself  ? Let  England  be  proud, 
let  the  world  be  proud  of  this  man,  let  men  everywhere  feel  that  being 
allied  to  him  in  the  bonds  of  universal  brotherhood  giveth  them  an 
argument  of  mighty  strength  with  which  they  can  oppose  the  erron- 
eous teachings  of  many  scientists  who  say  that  man  is  soulless.  From 
the  formation  of  this  head,  I feel  to-night  that  I have  an  argument  with 
which  I can  challenge  all  comers  who  may  have  doubts  concerning  the 
truth  of  Phrenology.  Compare  this  head  with  the  head  of  an  idiot  ; 
is  there  not  an  extreme  difference,  and  surely  we  can  perceive  the  same 
extreme  difference  in  the  mental  manifestation  of  both. 

■=■>{§•*■ 

The  Late  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

Written  for  a Christmas,  Number. 

105- — Theology,  the  press,  and  the  stage  have  a very  powerful 
influence  in  forming  the  mind.  The  influence  of  literature  is  increasing 
with  much-rapidity,  and  long  before  this  century  expires,  the  effects  of 
compulsory  as  well  as  competitive  education,  will  give  a still  greater 
impetus  to  the  multiplicity  of  all  literary  efforts,  and  we  would  prophesy 
for  every  department  of  literature  that  many  giants  will  be  soon  to  the 
front.  Scientific  literature  is  now  the  most  pronounced,  but  very  soon 


will  the  Spencer,  Huxley,  Tyndall,  and  Darwin  school  leave  the  stage, 
for  men  of  more  perfect  mind  and  mightier  grasp.  Literature  of  a 
lighter,  still  of  an. educational  nature,  such  as  Dickens’s  style,  is  at  the 
present  time  forming  the  minds  of  the  masses  of  mankind,  civilizing 
and  humanising  them,  purging  the  dross,  and  refining  the  coarse.  Do 
we  want  to  know  Dickens’s  character  phrcnologically  ? then  let  us  read 
his  “Christmas  Carol.”  If  he  had  not  large  human  nature,  or  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  he  could  not  have  described 
characters  in  so  many  shades  and  varieties,  commencing  with  the 
schoolboy,  and  going  through  the  various  stages  till  the  old  andharden- 
ed  miser  is  reached;  and  then,  with  a sudden  change  to  the  philan- 
thropist, the  truly  benevolent  old  man.  Who  could  describe  as  Dickens 
did  the  many  characters  that  the  spirits  showed  the  miser  on  that  Christ- 
mas Eve  ? if  Dickens  did  as  Steward,  Blackie,  and  the  old  metaphysi- 
cians did,  study  character  from  inward  conscience,  he  would  be 
constantly  giving  descriptions  of  himself,  and  no  doubt  would,  as  a 
writer,  have  been  a failure,  but  he  cultivated  his  knowledge  of  the 
human  mind,  just  as  phrenologists  do,  by  studying  character  outside 
himself,  and  his  writings  will  prove  him  to  have  been  a true  phreno- 
logist. On  seeing  casts  of  criminals  in  Newgate,  he  said,  that  the  very 
look  of  them  should  have  been  sufficient  to  hang  them,  and  speaking 
of  betting  men,  he  said  that  the  true  professional  bettor  had  a head  of 
the  Palmer  type — the  back  large,  and  that  he  only  required  to  see  the 
back  to  recognize  it  as  belonging  to  the  ring.  There  are  hundreds  of 
writers  who  try  to  depict  character  and  fail,  because  they  are  lacking  in 
the  Datural  ability  to  do  so,  for  a natural  ability  is  required  here  as  well  as 
in  the  poet,  artist,  and  musician.  Another  characteristic  of  Dickens’s 
is  benevolence,  and  here  in  his  Christmas  Carol  we  see  it : peace, 
charity,  good-will,  does  he  not  revel  in  it,  does  he  not  give  way  to 
joyous  raptures,  shout,  and  sing  ? Yes,  and  even  dances  with  delight 
at  the  happiness  of  others.  Does  he  not  get  right  to  the  heart,  and 
enter  into  every  little  detail  of  joy  ; and  does  he  not  send  bubbling  up 
pleasures  and  delights,  which  are  in  themselves  the  best  Christmas 
Anthems  ever  sung  ? Oh  ! you  churches,  you  chapels,  you  classic 
Priests,  and  white-robed  Choirs,  I have  heard  your  Anthems  for  many  a 
Christmas  day— your  shrill  tenors  and  deep  basses,  together  with  the 
swelling  peals  of  your  soul-thrilling  organs,  and  often  has  the  marrow 
in  my  bones  run  up  and  down  like  the  quick-silver  in  a barometer,  and 
the  brain-cells  have  cracked  and  burst  till  I thought  I was  all  brain  ; 
but  you  all  come  far  short  of  the  beneficial  effect  which  Dickens’s 
Christmas  Carol  has  upon  the  mind,  opening  every  kindly  thought, 
joining  sundered  hearts,  cementing  still  closer  the  bonds  of  friendship, 
awakening,  and  increasing  our  sympathies  for  the  poor  and  suffering, 
and  making  our  goodness  the  source  of  such  gladness,  as  to  cause  us 
to  wish  to  be  doubly  good,  so  that  we  would  be  doubly  glad.  “Is 
life  worth  living  for  ? ” I would  say  to  the  originator  of  this  question 
— read  Dickens’s  Christmas  Carol,  and  you  will  see  a hundred  reasons 
for  living,  if  not  for  yourself,  for  bthers.  If  every  rich  man  reads  this 
book  one  week  before  Christmas,  every  poor  man  would  be  richer  ior 
it,  and  each  would  be  happier.  If  every  Christian  would  read  and  act 
up  to  it  this  Christmas,  a gospel  of  glad  tidings  would  be  acted  as 
would  bring  warmth  to  many  a cold  hearth,  gladness  to  many  a sorrow- 
ing heart,  and  Christmas  Anthems  would  be  sung  by  multitudes  of 
anxious  mourners.  We  have  Dickens’s  whole  character — every  organ 
in  his  head  represented  in  his  “Christmas  Carol.” 

— — 

DOCTOR  B.  W.  RICHARDSON. 

106. — Science  (represented  by  the  clearest  and  most  daring  thinkers) 
must  always  take  a leading  position  in  the  race  of  progress.  The 
country,  the  people,  will  be  great  who  will  recognise  this  lead. 
Phrenology  recognises  in  the  scientific  mind  power  beyond,  super- 
latively beyond,  all  ordinary  earthly  power.  We  take  this  head  as  a 
specimen  of  scientific  ability.  This  head,  amongst  scientific  heads,  is 
what  Shakespeare’s  or  Milton’s  is  amongst  the  poetic  and  literary. 
This  head  denotes  scientific  research,  discovery  and  application.  Here 
is  denoted  ability  for  minute  investigation ; for  tracing,  through  the 
most  difficult  channels,  effect  to  cause.  Here  the  eye  can  see  ; here 
the  mind  can  think ; and  thinking,  has  much  capability  in  arranging 
the  thoughts,  so  as  to  become  definite  plans — plans  showing  much 
power  of  design,  construction  and  originality.  Here  is  a mind  that  will 
dare  to  think ; and  what  is  more,  give  expression  to  thought,  though 
it  may  be  both  opposed  to  other  thinkers  and  injurious  to  himself. 
He  most  emphatically  believes  in  the  truth,  and  that  the  truth  should 
not  be  concealed.  Some  minds  are  ready  to  reject  new  truths,  and 
that  often  without  investigating  them.  Here  there  will  be  much  care- 
fulness displayed  before  accepting  the  untried  ; but  he  will  display  equal 
carefulness  before  rejecting  or  condemning.  Without  facts  and  figures, 
his  decision  will  be  ‘ Not  Proven.’  There  is  a combination  of  organs 
here  from  which  I would  infer  that  he  wall  like  science  for  science’  sake. 
It  will  not  be  a mere  matter  of  ‘ £ s.  d.,’  or  even  position  or  approba- 
tion, all  which  are  the  principal  ingredients  which  lead  many  on  and 
are  the  mainspring  of  much  effort.  Thoroughly  benevolent ; a large 
amount  of  sympathy ; more  ready  to  excuse  than  accuse ; ever  ready  to 
bear  and  forbear.  Good  speaking  ability.  Secretiveness  rather  small ; 
consequently  could  not  spin  out  his  matter,  like  some,  till  threadbare, 
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but  will  speak  to  the  point,  making  every  sentence  tell  with  a certain 
sound  in  a well  defined  and  clear  manner.  There  is  ‘Hope’  here, 
which  will  keep  him  afloat  in  difficulties  under  which  other  people  would 
sink.  There  is  ‘Faith’  here.  Self-reliance  and  a thorough  belief  in 
individual  effort.  There  is  a ‘shall’  and  ‘must’  spirit  which  will  enable 
him  to  overcome  obstacles  and  difficulties,  and  climb  the  ladder  till  he 
gets  to  the  pinnacle.  What  success  he  meets  with  will  be  of  a genuine 
nature,  not  that  which  comes  as  it  does  to  some  by  lucky  chance  and 
good  guesses.  In  conclusion,  I would  say  that  there  is  here  a power 
of  mind  which  will  and  must  take  the  lead,  and  to  which  other  minds 
must  do  homage.  And  as  he  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  battle  against 
‘England’s,’  nay  the  ‘World’s,’  greatest  enemy  and  curse,  we  would 
say  that  there  is  here  all  the  ability  required  to  carry  the  ‘ standard  ’ 
through  the  fiercest  battle  and  place  it  on  the  highest  height. 

<x>^<r> 

HENRY  IRVING,  Esq. 

107. — Henry  Irving  is  the  accepted  leading  actor  of  the  day. 
Many  have  asked  us  these  two  questions — From  a phrenological  point 
of  view  in  what  do  his  abilities  consist  ? And  what  effect  has  his  acting 
and  theatre  upon  the  thousands  who  nightly  go  there?  These  questions 
we  will  consider  as  phrenologists.  “His  powers  of  perception  are  large. 
Ability  to  arrange,  to  enter  into  the  minutias  of  matters,  small  things 
that  other  people  would  pass  by,  he  will  notice,  take  into  account,  take 
advantageof.  Ability  to  enter  into  details  ; and  it  is  this  particularity 
about  detail  that  makes  the  whole  so  acceptable,  so  complete.  Refine- 
ment : An  objection  to  what  is  coarse,  rude,  or  mere  buffoonery — (tho’ 
real  and  sterling  wit  he  can  thoroughly  appreciate) — consequently  you 
will  see  an  absence  of  all  this  in  his  theatre.  No  rude  staring  off  the 
stage  by  any  on  it;  no  sly  glances  looking  out  for  admiration;  from  the 
small  page  boy  to  the  leading  actor  himself,  the  whole  mind  seems  to  be 
completely  taken  up  with  the  business  on  hand.  This  shows  not  alone 
his  taste,  his  perception  of  minutise  and  power  of  organization.  All 
and  every  thing  bear  the  impression  of  a business  conducted  with  an 
intelligence  of  a superior  nature.  You  will  see  this  all  the  better 
if  you  compare  it  with  other  theatres.  Knowledge  of  character  is 
another  power  which  he  possesses  in  a remarkable  degree — even  char- 
acter which  is  often  beyond  the  comprehension  of  ordinary  thinkers. 
And  here  again  comes  his  power  of  detail.  His  slightest  glance,  his 
half-uttered  sentence,  his  pause,  which  has  often  more  effect  than  the 
most  eloquent  declamation  of  another.  Originality:  He  could  be  no 
servile  imitator  of  others,  and  people  like  originality.  They  do  not 
want  to  see  the  same  style,  gait,  and  manner  that  is  denoted  in  most 
actors.  See  one,  and  you  see  them  all,  like  a Waxwork  show. 
Studious  perseverance  is  well  indicated.  A mind  made  to  climb,  to 
improve,  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing  that  is  not  as  near  perfection  as 
can  be.  Another  key  to  his  success  is  that  he  is  a thorough  master  of 
his  own  mind,  and  few  are  so.  He  can  marshal,  direct,  drill,  guide, 
control  every  action  and  thought,  so  that  each  will  fall  into  its  proper 
place,  and  in  this  manner  be  made  use  of  to  the  best  advantage.  What 
effect  has  his  acting  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  that  see  his  delinea- 
tions and  mental  manifestations  of  character?  Evil  and  good  often  are 
mixed.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  one  thousand  people  could  listen  to 
a speech,  lecture,  sermon,  all  teaching  the  purest  morals,  and  most 
elevating  ideas,  without  some  mind  receiving  injury;  and  that  which 
would  be  in  its  own  nature  healthy  and  wholesome  when  brought  into 
contact  with  some  minds,  becomes  poisonous.  But  speaking  of  this 
actor,  and  confining  ourselves  to  the  manner  in  which  his  theatre  is 
conducted,  calmly  and  without  prejudice,  we  would  say,  “that  all 
combined  must  have  a most  beneficial,  elevating,  and  refining  effect 
upon  the  morals  of  the  mind.” 



Miscellaneous. 


AT  THE  WRONG  OCCUPATION. 

108. — A short  time  since,  a man  about  forty  years  of  age  threw 
himself  into  the  Thames,  at  Blackfriars  Bridge.  His  dress  and  appear- 
ance were  that  of  an  educated  gentleman.  From  the  card  taken  from 
his  card  case,  his  address  was  ascertained,  and  after  being  confined  for 
a short  time,  ho  was  allowed  to  go  home  with  his  friends. 

Having  read  of  the  occurrence  iu  the  daily  papers,  and  as  there  seemed 
to  be  something  of  a more  than  ordinary  nature  connected  with  it,  I 
went  to  his  residence.  I introduced  myself  as  a Phrenologist,  and  one 
who  might  give  him  useful  advice  concerning  his  mental  faculties,  and 
the  .strange  delusions  he  was  suffering  from,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  his  attempted  self-destruction. 

With  a little  persuasion  and  questionings,  he  related  to  me  the 
following  story  of  his  life,  which  certainly  was  fully  sufficient  to  upset  a 
mind  possessing  refinement  and  intelligence  of  a more  than  ordinary 
nature,  though  somewhat  deficient  in  animal  and  executive  power : — 

“ The  medical  profession  was  chosen  for  me  by  my  parents  and 
friends,  their  reason  for  doing  so  being  that  I had  some  relations, 
medical  men,  who  seemed  to  be  very  prosperous.  There  was  one  of 


them  in  particular,  an  uncle,  who  often  expressed  a wish  that  I would 
become  his  assistant ; he  had  no  children,  and  said  he  would  like  some 
of  the  family  with  the  same  name  to  carry  on  his  profession  when  he 
would  grow  old  or  die.  All  this  talk  constantly  repeated  made  such  an 
impression  upon  my  parents  that  they  decided  for  me,  quite  indepen- 
dent of  any  choice  of  my  own,  that  I should  “ walk  the  hospital.  ” 

If  my  wishes  had  been  consulted,  I would  have  followed  the  profession 
of  an  architect,  as  my  taste  inclined  to  that  pursuit,  which  no  doubt  was 
partly  developed  by  my  being  acquainted  with  an  architect  and  having 
the  run  of  his  offices.  My  uucle  often  spoke  to  me,  and  in  my  hearing, 
about  cases  which  he  had  attended  of  a peculiar  and  critical  nature.  I 
never  cared  to  listen  to  him,  but  felt  an  anxiety  to  get  away,  and  instead 
of  it  giving  me  any  desire  for  his  profession,  it  made  me  antagonistic  to 
it. 

Arrangements  were  made,  and  the  day  came  when  I was  to  com- 
mence my  studies.  My  father  said,  amongst  other  things,  when  I was 
leaving  home,  ‘ John,  I will  not  give  you  a Bible,  though  it  is  the  usual 
thing,  for  I know  you  have  one.  I will  not  tell  you  to  respect  and 
reverence  its  teachings,  for  I know  well  that  you  do,  neither  do  I point 
out  to  you  any  particular  doctrine  that  it  may  teach,  nor  any  special 
theological  party  to  join,  I will  be  quite  satisfied  as  long  as  you  follow 
out  its  teachings  according  to  your  own  intelligence.  One  thing  more 
I would  say  is,  that  if  your  fellow-students  try  to  undermine  your  faith, 
and  many  of  them  will  be  saying  that  the  contents  of  that  Book  are  not 
reasonable,  and  opposed  to  science,  remember  that  you  will  have  to 
believe  in  many  scientific  assertions  requiring  far  more  faith  than  any 
statement  in  the  Bible.’ 

Now  this  will  give  you  some  idea  of  home  teachings,  and  the  state  of 
my  mind  before  leaving  home,  it  will  enable  you  to  understand  why  my 
mind,  mentally  and  morally,  was  so  affected,  while  studying  for  the 
medical  profession,  by  what  I saw  and  heard  as  to  well  nigh  upset  my 
reason.  When  you  listen  to  my  tale,  you  must  not  think  it  the  ravings 
of  a maniac. 

I was  not  a month  at  the  usual  studies  required  for  the  medical 
profession  when  I received  the  nickname  of  “Green,”  as  my  fellow- 
students  considered  me  exceedingly  childish  and  weakminded,  because  I 
had  refused  to  join  them  in  conversation  and  stories,  which  seemed  to 
me  foolish,  extremely  silly,  and  worse  than  all,  indecent.  I would  here 
state  that  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  young  men,  presumably  respectable, 
fairly  educated,  and  undergoing  a course  of  training  for  a profession 
which  will  give  them  the  entree  to  superior  society,  would  so  lower  and 
demean  themselves  as  to  give  utterance  to  the  foul-mouthed  and  beastly 
conversation,  oaths,  and  blasphemy  which  have  almost  become  habitual 
amongst  them.  If  the  young  student,  fresh  from  all  the  good  and  pure 
influences  of  home,  does  not  laugh  at  their  ribald  jests,  and  appear 
merry  at  their  indecent  and  immoral  stories,  he  is  “ green,”  a “ prig,” 
or  a “ snob.” 

So  it  was  with  me  when  I came  to  understand  their  stories  and  tried 
not  to  listen,  I was  treated  worse  than  a dog.  One  brute  would  double 
up  his  fist  and  say,  “ Hunting  you,  you  sneak,  would  be  better  than 
killing  rats.”  Another  salutation  on  seeing  me  was,  “Here  is  the  mat, 
come  and  let  us  wipe  our  feet.”  I could  do  nothing  ; as  you  perceive  j 
am  small  in  stature,  weak  in  muscle,  and  of  rather  a weak  constitution. 
The  cowardly  brutes  who  made  my  life  a terror  were  giants  in  com- 
parison. 

I took  particular  notice  that  the  big  ones  seldom  quarrelled  with  each 
other,  but  the  rank  cowardice,  blackguardism,  and  bullyism  which 
they  exercised  over  any  that  were  weaker  than  themselves  were  of  the 
most  contemptible  nature. 

When  women  were  the  subject  of  conversation  you  would  scarcely 
think  they  had  loving  mothers,  or  pure-minded  sisters.  The  coarsest 
and  most  brutal  language  that  the  mind  can  conceive,  or  newspapers 
dare  report,  though  coming  in  evidence  from  the  criminal  dock,  is  as 
“ chaste  as  ice  and  as  pure  as  snow  ” in  comparison.”  Surely  you  do 
not  mean  me  to  understand  that  all  medical  students  are  so  disposed  ? 
I asked.  “ No  doubt  there  are  exceptions,”  he  replied,  “ these  form  a 
society  for  themselves,  but  a young  man  and  a stranger  cannot  always 
choose  whom  to  associate  with. 

Ask  the  policeman  whose  duties  lie  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
hospitals  concerning  the  language  and  general  character  of  the  medical 
student,  so  far  as  he  knows.  Ask  the  attendants  at  concert  halls  and 
places  of  amusement,  they  will  tell  you  the  kind  of  conversation 
habitual  to  these  young  men.  Having  to  associate  with  them  was  to 
me  demoralizing,  and  in  doing  so  I felt  like  some  guilty  thing  who  was 
fouled  all  over.  Fast  losing  my  self-respect  with  this  guilty,  foul,  and 
loathsome  talk  making  its  accumulating  impressions  upon  my  brain. 
I became  horrified  at  the  thought,  that  eventually  I might  become  even 
as  those  I am  describing.  They  often  wanted  me  to  join  them  in  their 
indecent  revelries,  and  with  much  difficulty  did  I break  away  from  them.” 

This  gentleman  said  very  much  more  to  me  concerning  his  life  as  a 
student.  Some  of  these  stories,  over  fifty  in  number,  all  of  which  I 
took  notes  of,  were  such  as  gave  me  to  suppose  that  they  were  the 
result  of  an  overheated  imagination,  or  a mind  predisposed  to  be  cen- 
sorious. However  that  may  be,  I listened  to  him  time  after  time,  and 
certainly  as  he  related  incident  after  incident,  they  were  all  so  passing 
strange  that  I could  not  help  but  question  and  even  cross  question  him 
in  order  to  obtain  evidence  concerning  the  truthfulness  of  his  assertions. 


ITS  TRUTHFULNESS  AND  USEFULNESS. 


I likewise  made  enquiries  from  students  and  medical  men  with  whom  I 
I am  acquainted,  if  these  things  could  be  true,  and  if  true,  why,  “in  | 
that  will  be  the  pity  of  it  ’’  ? far  better  were  it  that  one  were  deceived 
and  mistaken,  than  that  many  were  proved  to  be  what  such  stories  as  I 
have  before  me  represent. 

I think  I have  written  enough  here  to  suit  my  purpose  in  giving  a 
Phrenological  description  of  a certain  formation  of  the  human  mind, 
under  circumstances  of  a nature  both  extraordinary  and  strange. 

In  reference  to  the  individual  here  mentioned,  he  was  placed  by  his 
parents  in  a wrong  position,  a position  quite  unsuited  to  his  organization, 
his  life  was  made  a burden,  his  moral  powers,  instead  of  being  in  his 
favour  were  against  him,  or  rather,  against  his  success,  and  rose  up  in 
loud-tongued  condemnation  ; for  what  others  considered,  if  offences  at 
all,  very  venial  and  excusable. 

What  a different  life  would  have  been  his  if  trained  for  an  architect, 
an  engineer,  a mercantile  or  literary  pursuit.  Herein  Phrenology  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  by  pointing  out  to  parents,  guardians,  and 
young  men  themselves  the  occupation,  or  profession  best  suited  to  their 
capacities.  Parents  should  here  be  cautioned  not  to  allow  their  minds 
to  be  over  influenced  in  this  important  step,  by  the  advice  of  relatives 
and  friends.,  interested  or  otherwise. 

In  regard  to  the  students  here  spoken  of,  some  may  ask  what  has 
Phrenology  to  do  with  them  as  a body  ? Some  I say  may  ask  this 
question',  but  not  many,  for  most  people  will  understand  and  readily 
perceive  that  the  business  of  the  phrenologist  is  the  analysation  of  the  I 
mind,  and  that  combined  as  well  as  individual  action  is  fit  and  proper 
study  for  our  criticism. 

Where  will  we  study  mental  science  better  than  from  the  pages  of 
history,  if  we  want  to  consider  the  mental  calibre  of  the  past  ? Does 
not  each  page  point  out  to  us  the  effect  of  strong  and  leading  animal 
passions,  showing  to  what  depth  of  low  brutality  men  of  all  classes  have 
descended,  both  the  tyrant  monarch  and  the  slavish  people. 

When  we  read  the  papers  of  the  day,  do  we  not  as  mental  philoso- 
phers trace  the  history  of  the  present  from  the  rotten  foundation  of  the 
past,  as  seen  in  the  contemptible,  dishonourable,  and  corrupt  practices, 
(information  of  which  is  given  upon  sworn  evidence,)  by  men  in  high  and 
low  life,  men  void  of  conscientiousness,  spirituality,  benevolence,  and 
all  that  ennobles  the  miud.  Such  minds  are  made  up  of  a compound  of 
acquisitiveness,  approbativeness,  and  all  the  animal  and  selfish  passions, 
which  in  order  to  please  and  gratify,  they  have  trailed  the  very  honour  of 
their  country  in  the  dust,  and  daubed  it  all  ovei  with  election  revelations. 

Who  knows  so  well  as  the  phrenologist,. aud  who  more  competent  to 
judge,  that  the  age  in  which  we  live  is  absolutely  governed  by  dis- 
honesty, adulteration,  and  all  that  is  sham  and  false,  when  our 
merchandise  is  either  left  upon  our  hands,  or  returned  marked  spurious, 
shoddy,  or  china  clay.  Strange  countries  are  flooding  our  markets,  and 
their  goods  are  accepted  because  they  are  honestly  manufactured. 

These  remarks  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  subjects 
a nnected  with  phrenology  are  almost  unlimitable. 

<*>£§}<»> 

INWARDLY  UNHAPPY. 

109. — A leading  literary  luminary  who  is  now  dead  called  on  me 
when  I was  in  Preston,  Lancashire,  (I  think  it  was  in  1869),  for  a 
phrenological  examination.  He  came  in,  said  as  little  as  he  could,  and 
sat  while  I was  examining  him,  with  his  back  both  to  the  light  and  to 
me.  It  was  in  the  dusk  of  a summer’s  evening,  just  as  we  were  about 
to  light  the  gas,  but  at  his  request  did  not  do  so.  The  glance  I had  of 
him,  showed  me  a man,  quiet,  and  unassuming,  both  in  dress  and 
appearance,  in  fact,  one  whom  I set  down  to  be  a thorough  gentleman. 
There  was  a greyish  hue  about  the  face  which  had  a pinched  look,  the 
effect  of  either  over  mental  work,  or  secret  worry,  anxiety  and  care. 

On  examining  his  head,  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  no 
ordinary  character,  that  he  was  one,  who,  if  he  had  acted  up  to  his 
organization,  should  be  known  in  the,  world,  should  have  a marked 
influence  over  others.  His  literary  abilities  were  largely  developed, 
his  knowledge  of  human  nature  immense,  one  whose  principal  study 
was  mankind,  concerning  whom  he  had  an  intuitive  knowledge.  A 
man  possessing  great  benevolence,  with  suavity  and  agreeableness  of 
manner,  giving  much  sympathy  for  others,  and  winning  many  friends 
for  self.  This,  and  much  more  I told  him,  feeling  an  absolute  pleasure 
in  going  into  the  minutiae  of  his  character.  Now,  I said,  what  I am 
about  to  tell  you  is  only  known  to  yourself,  and  it  costs  you  much 
anxiety  and  constant  effort  to  protect  your  inward  character  from 
inquisitive  eyes.  You  are  outwardly  happy,  cheerful,  jovial,  and 
companionable,  fond  ot  pleasure  and  excitement.  You  are  inwardly 
unhappy,  sad,  and  miserable,  filled  full  with  harrowing,  disappointing 
thoughts.  You  may  be  a successful  man  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  but 
most  unfortuuate  in  your  own  estimation.  There  are  moments  in  your 
life  when  your  brain  seems  ready  to  burst  with  thoughts  of  a nature 
bordering  on  madness,  vhich  is  partly  caused  by  the  general  formation 
of  your  head,  the  intensity  of  your  feelings,  and  it  may  be,  from 
excessive  mental  work.  This  brain  excitement  which  you  are  subject 
to,  L often  so  overpowering  that  you  have  to  retire  at  times  for  quiet- 
ness, even  though  it  may  be  surrounded  by  your  friends,  in  order  to 
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I regain  your  mental  equilibrium.  I advised  him  to  give  up  all  meDtal 
| excitement  of  every  kind,  for  at  least  twelve  months,  and  to  keep  his 
mind  in  as  an  enjoyable  state  as  he  could,  that  if  he  would  not,  the 
consequences  would  be  serious.  This  gentleman,  well-known  and  well- 
loved by  millions  of  rich  and  poor,  was  dead  long  before  twelvemonths 
had  expired,  and  a nation  mourned  his  loss.  I will  never  forget  the 
warm  friendly  grip  he  gave  me,  as  he  looked  at  me,  with  his  mild  orey 
eyes,  in  which  I thought  I could  perceive  the  shadow  of  a tear.  I shall 
never  forget  the  words  of  kindly  encouragement  spoken  to  me  by  this 
man  of  immortal  genius.  Your  place,  he  said,  is  in  London,  and  when 
you  come  to  Loudon,  come  to  me.  I took  his  advice,  and  went  to 
London.  Some  day,  I expect  I shall  go  to  him. 



A STRANGE  OCCUPATION. 

1 10. — The  phrenologist  should  never  be  surprised  at  any  question  he 
is  asked,  or  think  any  story  too  strange  to  listen  to,  he  should  make 
use  of  them  all,  as  lessons  to  convey  iniormation  concerning  the  human 
mind. 

A young  lawyer  enquires,  would  he  be  suited  for  a judge;  a curate, 
would  he  be  suited  for  a bishop.  Mechanics  think  they  should  be 
Stephensons,  poets  imagine  themselves  Tennysons,  artists,  singers,  and 
actors  consider  they  have  the  required  ability  to  become  bright  and 
brilliant  stars  in  their  various  spheres,  and  question  us  accordingly. 
The  strangest  of  all  questions  put  to  us  was,  “Would  I be  suited^for 
the  occupation  of  a public  executioner.’’  This  question  was  put  at  the 
time  Calcraft  was  about  to  resigu,  and  there  were  rumours  that  no  one 
could  be  had  to  take  his  place. 

Is  it  possible,  I thought,  that  this  is  a phase  of  human  character,  ot 
which  I am  quite  ignorant,  consisting  of  a pleasurable  desire  to  hano 
people,  tantamount  to  the  pleasure  people  take  in  other  occupations^ 

I formed  a plan  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  public  in  regard  to  this 
matter,  and  in  accordance  with  my  design,  I inserted  the  following 
advertisement  in  three  leading  papers  : “The  office  of  public  execut 
tioner  about  to  become  vacant,  any  person  wishing  to  apply  for  the 

same  would  do  well  to  communicate  in  the  first  place  with .”  In 

reply  to  the  above,  I received  during  one  week  over  three  hundred 
applications,  some  briefly  and  cautiously  asking  me  to  send  all  the  in- 
formation I possessed  concerning  the  matter,  but  many  of  the  letters 
were  of  a communicative  nature.  One  man  wrote  that  the  situation 
was  one  he  desired  most,  and  that  he  had  already  qualified  himself  by 
practice.  Another  wrote  that  the  pay  was  a secondary  consideration, 
and  that  he  would  fee!  very  much  obliged  if  I would  use  my  influence 
on  his  behalf.’’  Another  wrote,  “Dear  Sir,  I have  an  improved  method 
which  I have  tried,  it  is  more  expeditious  than  the  old  style,  and  will 
never  fail  in  choking  a man  iustanter.’’  The  following  epistle  is  worth 
reading,  as  giving  an  insight  into  human  nature : “I  have  been  a com- 
missioned officer  of  no  mean  rank,  and  when  in  battle  I took  au 
extraordinary  pleasure  iu  observing  men  dying,  irrespective  of  their 
sufferings,  it  did  not  unnerve  me  in  the  slightest  degree.  By  this  you 
may  perceive  that  I am  a suitable  candidate  for  the  office  of  public  ex- 
ecutioner, in  fact  it  will  be  a pleasure  for  me  to  accept  the  appointment.” 
“Give  it  me,”  writes  another,  “and  I will  let  you  have  twenty  pounds 
as  thanks.” 

We  think  we  know  much  concerning  ’human  nature,  very  often  we 
foolishly  build  all  our  theories  of  it  from  studying  ourselves,  saying,  if 
this  is  obnoxious  to  me,  it  must  be  so  to  others,  and  if  this  is  pleasant 
to  me,  it  must  be  so  to  others. 

A particular  friend  of  mine  who  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
Calcraft,  gave  me  the  following  information  respecting  him,  which  may 
prove  interesting  : He  lived  at  Poole-street,  Hoxton,  where  my  inform- 
ant had  many  interviews  with  him.  Calcraft’s  personal  appearance  was 
indicative  of  extreme  mildness,  his  manners  showed  the  utmost  kindness, 
his  conversation  was  of  a refined  and  poetic  nature,  his  love  of  flowers 
was  even  extraordinary,  upon  which  he  spent  a considerable  amount  of 
money.  With  the  exception  of  a few  friends  he  never  alluded  to  his 
occupation,  when  doing  so  he  assumed  much  dignity  in  regard  to  his 
office.  On  one  particular  occasion  he  made  the  remark  that  he  wished 
to  die  in  harness,  and  would  not  change  for  another  occupation.  We 
would  conclude  this  strange  story  by  saying  Mirabile  dictu. 

<x»0<t 

CITY  HEADS.— THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE  GAMBLER. 

nr. — The  above  title  may  seem  ambiguous,  and  includes  a great 
variety  of  thieves  or  judges,  beggars  or  millionaires.  No  doubt  there 
is  a great  mixture  in  this  vast  metropolis.  A city  man  is  a most 
mysterious  being.  “ What  is  your  husband  or  what  is  your  father,” 
you  enquire,  and  the  reply  is  “ something  in  the  city.”  This  may 
mean  anything  you  can  think  oi,  a rag,  pudding,  soap,  tripe, 
match  merchant,  or  insurance  agent,  banker  or  stock  broker.  About 
the  latter  we  would  more  especially  speak.  If  you  want,  as  a student 
of  human  nature,  to  study  character  in  one  Oi  its  worst  phases, 
go  to  the  Stock  Exchange.  There  you  will  find  two  of  the  principal 
characters — the  hawk  and  the  pigeon.  The  former  will  certainly  be 
more  numerous,  for  this  is  the  eyry  or  place  where  birds  of  prey 
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congregate.  The  shape  of  the  head  is  generally  flat  on  the  top  (moral 
region),  large  in  the  base  (animal  region),  or  full  over  the  eyes  (percep- 
tive region);  complexion  dark,  eyes  sharp,  with  a raven  look  as  if  ever  on 
the  alert  for  prey  ; nose  deeply  cut  and  a prominent  feature  for  size. 
You  speak  to  one  concerning  money  you  wish  to  invest.  Do  not 
expect  a straightforward  answer,  he  must  study  you  first  from  the 
crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot.  He  makes  some  trifling 
remark  and  watches  for  your  reply ; after  which  he  concludes  you  are  a 
hawk  or  a pigeon.  If  the  latter,  he  will  beam  all  over,  put  on  a look 
of  innocence,  and  confide  in  you  as  if  you  were  a special  friend  provi- 
dentially sent  to  him  for  guidance.  He  may  tell  you  the  investment 
you  meant  to  make  is  very  good,  very  sound,  and  that  he  will  do  his 
best  for  you,  but  he  knows  something  infinitely  better ; he  has  advised 
all  his  friends  to  invest  in  it,  and  if  you  like  he  will  try  to  put  you  in 
for  some  of  this  good  thing,  which  will  increase  your  income  from 
twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  for  this  mine  is  sure  to  pay.  Having  tran- 
sacted your  business,  you  leave,  thinking  what  a good  and  benevolent 
man  he  is,  a very  philanthropist.  He  thinks  of  you,  a simple  fool,  a 
very  pigeon.  I look  in  vain  for  one  redeeming  quality  in  the 
business  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  as  at  present  conducted,  and 
I know  not  from  what  other  source  more  misery  proceeds.  No 
doubt  there  is  a certain  amount  of  honesty  between  themselves, 
but  that  is  for  their  own  protection.  It  is  nonsense  to  say 
the  law  does  not  permit  gambling,  as  long  as  it  is  to  be  found 
wholesale  upon  the  Stock  Exchange,  for  here  a man  may  lose 
ten  or  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  less  than  ten  or  twenty  minutes 
without  working  or  doing  an  atom  for  it,  except  it  may  be  signing  his 
name.  If  one  man  has  ten  thousand  pounds  from  another  without  an 
equivalent,  that  man  cannot  be  morally  honest,  though  he  may  be 
legally  so.  But  say  you  these  men  build  hospitals,  orphanages, 
charitable  institutions,  churches,  chapels,  and  synagogues.  These 
men,  say  you,  are  props  and  pillars,  on  whose  backs  are  resting  city 
guilds,  and  many  other  eminent  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor, 
sick,  and  destitute.  So  be  it,  charity  covers  a multitude  of  sins,  adds 
to  one’s  respectability,  and  with  a little  tact  can  make  a good  advertise- 
ment. 


CITY  HEADS.— No.  2.— THE  FAST  YOUNG  MAN. 

1 12. — The  fast  young  man  is  certainly  a city  character,  and  one  of  a 
low  type,  who  to  a person  of  average  intelligence  is  one  of  the  most 
obnoxious  description.  He  makes  all  places  of  public  resort  unpleasant. 
He  is  principally  recruited  from  a drapery  or  a grocery  establishment, 
city  or  public  office,  more  especially  the  former.  The  fact  that  Lady 
A or  B speaks  to  him  over  the  counter  makes  him  think  that  he  is  of 
more  than  ordinary  importance.  He  often  boasts  that  it  is  his  good 
looks,  curly  hair,  or  fierce  moustache  attracts  the  fair  customers  to 
the  inspection  of  collars,  cuffs,  and  many  qther  things  connected  with  a 
lady’s  wardrobe,  concerning  which  no  decent  woman  should  consult 
any  shopman,  be  he  either  old  or  young.  The  proprietors  say  the 
women  will  have  it  so,  and  will  not  be  served  with  stockings  or  similar 
goods  by  their  own  sex.  Such  is  the  morality  of  their  fair  customers. 
Therefore  the  women  have  to  serve  the  men  in  post-offices,  wine  and 
tobacco  shops,  while  the  men  serve  the  women  in  stocking  shops. 
These  young  men  are  often  made  rude  by  the  circumstances  connected 
with  their  occupation.  The  fast  young  man  is  made  acquainted  with 
all  the  petty  vices  of  the  city,  and  thinks  this  knowledge  is  a sign  of 
good  breeding.  If  you  are  a lady  and  meet  him  in  the  street,  and  do 
not  get  out  of  his  way,  you  will  have  a very  unpleasant  shove.  Ladies 
who  respect  themselves  will  certainly  prefer  walking  in  the  street. 

I have  seen  many  of  them  do  this  in  preference  to  coming  into  contact 
with  a fast  young  man.  A lady  meets  him  in  a railway  carriage  or 
omnibus,  he  stares  at  her  with  his  rude,  licentious,  wolfish  eyes,  so  as 
to  make  her  journey  very  unpleasant,  and  gives  her  a strong  desire  to 
(accidentally)  poke  her  umbrella  between  his  eyes.  If  he  is  sitting 
opposite  you  he  is  not  contented  unless  his  knees  are  right  into  you — 
if  he  is  sitting  next  to  you  he  is  punching  you  with  his  elbows,  or  he  is 
tucking  up  his  trousers  so  that  you  may  admire  his  patent  leather  shoes, 
fancy  stockings,  and  places  nis  feet  upon  the  cushion  under  your  very 
nose.  In  fact  wherever  you  see  him,  he  is  a most  offensive  young  man, 
and  a constant  source  of  irritation  to  men  or  women  of  decency,  and 
good  breeding. 

Are  these  fast  young  men  talking  ? It  is  of  their  cigars  or  meer- 
chaums,  the  mildness  of  one  and  the  colouring  of  the  other.  They  can 
well  entertain  themselves  for  the  evening  over  these  matters.  If  they 
talk  of  science,  it  will  be  the  most  scientific  way  of  knocking  the  ashes 
out  of  their  cigars  with  grace,  or  how  to  light  a pipe  upon  a windy  day. 
If  they  talk  of  women,  they  must  not  speak  very  loud,  or  the  passers-by 
would  be  scandalized,  for  their  conversation  is  of  a ribald,  immoral  and 
licentious  nature.  For  this  subject  they  have  neither  reverence  nor 
respect.  They  talk  now  and  then  about  horses,  and  try  to  become 
horsey,  but  they  know  little  about  the  animal.  It  is  too  noble  for  their 
comprehension.  They  like  to  be  thought  betting-men,  bookmakers, 
dog  fanciers,  or  terrible  bruisers,  Som?  wish  to  pass  as  members  of 


yatching  or  other  clubs  of  a sporting  nature.  When  they  come  from 
behind  their  counters  or  desks,  from  the  law  chambers,  Somerset 
House,  or  other  public  offices,  and  find  themselves  at  the  West  End 
Piccadilly,  Bond  Street,  or  Hyde  Park,  they  are  noblemen,  counts’ 
dukes,  and  other  important  personages. 

John,  the  draper’s  assistant  goes  to  Rotten  Row,  where  he  meets 
Jones,  the  deed-duster  from  Somerset  House,  he  instantly  cries  out  so 
that  all  may  hear  him,  “How  is  your  lordship  ?”  then  they  will  go  arm 
in  arm  talking  loudly  about  Count  Killfyppycack  and  their  particular 
friend  H.  R.  H,  their  wines,  dinners,  hunters,  dogs,  estates,  and  various 
other  matters  connected  with  high  life  and  exalted  personages.  If 
they  can  only  get  a chance  of  seeing  a prince  or  a peer,  they  will  run  a 
mile  for  the  puipose  of  taking  off  their  hats  to  him.  Provided  they 
obtain  a nod  in  return,  it  will  put  them  into  the  seventh  heaven  of 
delight. 

This  may  seem  to  them  jolly,  but  from  a phrenological  point  of  view 
they  are  very  vicious,  low,  and  unmanly. 

There  are  thousands  of  young  men  in  the  city  of  this  stamp 
cultivating  this  formation  of  mind,  they  are  growing  daily  more 
numerous,  and  in  many  cases,  age  only  confirms  them  in  silly  and 
vicious  habits.  Such  should  have  the  glass  held  up  to  them  by  the 
press,  as  well  as  by  individuals,  so  that  seeing  themselves,  they  will 
abhor  themselves,  and  thus  be  led  to  reform  their  ways. 

We  would  not  for  a moment  have  it  to  be  supposed  that  we  speak 
of  all  young  men  connected  with  places  we  have  mentioned.  Let  the 
reader  remember  that  we  only  speak  of  a class,  the  existence  of  which 
the  most  casual  observer  will  recognize. 


CITY  HEADS.— No.  3.— THE  TRUE  GENTLEMAN. 

1 13. — We  often  think  that  the  country  is  the  home  of  the  true 
gentleman,  where  circumstances  are  such  as  tend  toward  his  special 
education.  No  doubt  he  is  there,  and  the  surroundings  of  a country 
life  tend  much  toward  fertilizing  the  ideas,  manners,  and  general 
formation  of  mind  required.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  necessity  to 
strain  one’s  eyes,  or  wear  magnifying  glasses,  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  him  in  the  eity, 

In  speaking  of  gentlemen,  we  decidedly  mean  manners,  and 
thoroughly  believe  it  is  “manners  that  make  the  man,  and  want  of  it 
the  fellow;”  not  birth,  nor  education  and  money,  which  is  the  standard 
of  a great  number. 

We  speak  of  a man  whom  it  is  possible  to  find  in  every  class  of  life, 
and  at  every  conceivable  occupation.  He  is  a man  of  refinement,  else 
he  would  not  be  worthy  of  the  title  (gentleman).  He  does  not  believe 
that  rudeness  and  self-assertion  mean  being  spirited,  and  that  flaunting 
and  intruding  yourself  upon  people  means  independence.  He  does  not 
want  you  to  consider  him  a superior  man,  by  loud  talk,  by  wearing  a 
tight  fitting,  or  irremovable  hat.  He  is  a considerate  man,  and  will 
take  your  convenience  and  feelings  into  account,  be  you  his  superior  or 
inferior,  more  especially  if  you  belong  to  the  latter,  he  will  bestow  all 
the  more  care  in  his  intercourse  with  you.  He  exhibits  no  air  of 
patronage,  in  fact  he  has  an  objection  to  the  word  and  feeling.  He 
does  not  treat  people  according  to  their  merits,  but  in  accordance  with 
his  own  ideas  of  a gentleman. 

It  is  pleasant  to  meet,  to  transact  business,  and  to  travel,  or  even 
walk  upon  the  same  path  with  him. 

We  find  him  in  all  cities,  public  offices,  places  of  business  and  com- 
merce, as  well  as  in  the  squares  and  palaces  of  this  great  metropolis. 
There  are  some  classes  in  which  the  characteristics  of  a gentleman  are 
very  prominent. 

From  my  observations  as  a phrenologist,  I find  that  in  accordance 
as  men’s  occupation  is  connected  with  the  brain,  their  manners  confirm 
them  to  be  gentlemen.  Literary  men,  artists,  and  actors,  you  will 
generally  find  to  be  kind,  sympathizing,  considerate,  and  refined  in 
their  manners,  not  so  for  a purpose,  but  naturally  so. 

The  legal  gentlemen,  in  my  estimation,  come  next.  They  have  a 
fair  amount  of  politeness,  but  the  circumstances  of  their  profession  tone 
it  down  considerably.  I must  willingly  acknowledge,  that  in  their 
intercourse  with  others,  when  apart  from  business,  in  comparison  with 
others,  they  are  above  the  average  in  frankness  and  honesty. 

There  is  nothing  so  refreshing,  and  by  no  means  scarce  in  the  city, 
to  see  young  men  from  banks,  counting  houses  and  shops,  acting  and 
speaking  with  intelligent,  sensible,  and  gentlemanly  manners. 

It  should  be  the  ambition  of  every  man,  and  it  is  an  ambition  which 
nearly,  if  not  all,  may  gratify.  I do  not  mean  that  constantly  doffing 
the  hat,  speaking  with  baited  breath,  getting  out  of  every  one’s  way, 
giving  up  personal  rights,  and  being  of  a gloomy  and  submissive 
disposition  are  any  of  the  ingredients  required  to  make  the  gentleman, 
for  one  n ay  be  a man  of  resolution  and  tenacious  of  his  rights,  without 
infringing  upon  his  manners  as  a gentleman. 

It  is  the  highest  title  a man  may  possess,  be  he  prince  or  peasant, 
while  minus  of  it,  even  royalty  loses  respect,  which  all  titles  evei 
invented  will  not  supply. 
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GEORGE  PAVEY. 

1 14. — George  Pavey  lias  been  tried  and  found  guilty  at  the  Central 
Criminal  Court,  of  the  murder  of  a girl,  ten  years  of  age.  It  is  not  our 
business  here  to  enter  into  any  details  of  the  murder,  or  what  took 
.place  prior  to  it.  George  Pavey’s  personal  appearance,  as  he  stood  in 
the  dock,  was  not  such  as  would  cause  ordinary  observers  to  set  him 
down  as  a murderer,  or  as  one  who  would  be  likely  to  commit  a crime 
of  any  nature.  There  is  no  indication  of  low  vice,  sensuality  or  brutality. 
The  general  outlines  of  his  physiognomy  solicit  your  confidence  and 
sympathy.  You  would  take  him  to  be  one  of  an  exceedingly  kind 
and  compassionate  nature,  more  especially  to  animals  and  children. 
Yet  I feel  confident,  that  if  an  accurate  measurement  were  taken  of 
his  iiead  by  a competent  phrenologist,  there  would  be  discovered 
indications  of  the  prominent  propensities  of  his  mind,  and  in  particular, 
those  for  which  he  has  been  condemned  to  die,  provided  such  actions 
have  not  been  the  source  of  a diseased  brain.  I have  seen  too  often, 
men  and  women  with  all  the  appearance  of  child-like  simplicity  and 
innocence,  godly  and  benevolent  demeanour,  people  looked  up  to  and 
accepted  as  acquisitions  in  society,  yet  possessing  minds  capable  of  the 
worst  offences.  These  offences  are  seldom  discovered,  owing  to  the 
cautious  intelligence  which  they  display  in  the  conduct  of  their  criminal 
designs,  and  the  carrying  out  of  their  sensual  gratifications  ; when  they  are 
discovered,  their  offences  are  often  condoned  for  weighty  considerations. 
Many  who  are  not  good  citizens  argue — “what  advantageth  it  to  me 
the  punishment  of  such  an  one,  I cannot  give  publicity  to  this  man’s 
offence  without  calling  attention  to  my  own  family  dishonour.”  This 
man  George  Pavey  seems  to  be  intelligent,  but  in  this  case  he  acted 
like  a fool,  as  well  as  a criminal.  We  account  for  his  conduct  in  the 
following  manner,  and  we  have  seen  hundreds  of  illustrations  to  prove 
the  accuracy  of  our  theory.  When  any  portion  of  the  mind  is  unduly 
excited,  say,  as  in  the  case  of  George  Pavey,  the  organ  of  amativeness, 
the  nervous  stimula  is  withdrawn  from  the  other  portions  of  the  brain, 
the  intellectual  and  the  moral,  leaving  them  for  the  time  almost  null 
and  void,  causing  the  individual  to  act  as  if  he  were  a very  fool,  having 
no  moral  restraint  or  intellectual  power  to  guide  him.  When  the 
excitement  to  which  we  allude  is  past,  the  nerve  power  is  released  from 
its  bondage,  and  rushes  back  to  its  proper  localities  in  the  brain.  The 
moral  powers  again  take  their  true  position,  and  the  intellect  sits  in 
judgment  over  the  past  actions,  and  with  amaze  looks  on  at  the  ruin 
which  has  been  caused  by  the  unrestrained  and  over  excited  animal 
passion.  This  accounts  for  George  Pavey  committing  a murder,  which 
was  thoroughly  motiveless,  and  of  the  greatest  disadvantage  to  him 
when  he  committed  the  crime,  placing  evidence  of  a most  palpable 
nature  in  the  hands  of  the  police,  for  in  leaving  his  handkerchief  on  the 
face  of  his  victim,  it  was  as  though  he  had  left  his  card  behind  him. 
The  soldier  going  into  battle  feels  no  fear,  because  his  combativeness 
and  destructiveness  are  unduly  excited,  so  that  cautiousness,  benevo- 
lence, or  even  intelligence  has  but  little  to  do  with  the  matter  in  which 
he  is  engaged,  otherwise  you  could  not  get  men  to  deliberately  stab 
and  bayonet  each  other.  The  intelligence  of  some  people  while  in  a 
passion  becomes  absolutely  idiotic,  moral  minded  men  will  curse  and 
swear,  men  who  in  ordinary  life  display  much  reason  and  judgment  will 
knock  down  whatever  comes  in  their  way,  whether  man,  woman,  child, 
or  a piece  of  furniture,  it  is  all  alike.  When  these  men  cool  down, 
owing  to  the  nervous  stimula  becoming  evenly  distributed  over  all  the 
organs  of  the  mind,  they  perceive  their  folly,  yet  renew  it  again  and 
again.  In  thus  perceiving  what  criminals  and  fools  we  are  liable  to 
make  of  ourselves,  by  allowing  one  portion  of  our  mind,  and  more 
especially  the  animal  to  become  unduly  excited,  to  the  weakening  and 
detriment  of  the  other  portions,  we  should  be  upon  our  guard  and  keep 
out  thoughts  and  desires  under  the  proper  control  of  our  moral  and 
intellectual  judgment.  What  has  phrenology  to  say  about  the  hanging 
of  George  Pavey  ? The  conclusion  of  the  majority  is,  he  deserves  it, 
but  majorities  generally  speaking  are  thoughtless,  or  mere  imitators  in 
their  opinions  and  actions.  What  do  the  majority  know  about 
inherited  mental  taints,  or  criminal  desires,  or  it  may  be  childhood  and 
youth  educated  under  the  worst  auspices,  with  festering  and  abominable 
crimes  sown  and  plauted  in  the  mind,  left  to  grow  and  grow  until  all 
good  is  choked  ? What  do  the  majority  know  concerning  the  disease 
to  which  the  brain  is  subject,  often  causing  criminal  abominations  ? 
Phrenology  cannot  perceive  a single  reason  upon  either  intellectual  or 
moral  grounds  for  advocating  one  of  the  most  senseless  and  barbarous 
laws — the  law  of  hanging. 


<x>®<r» 

ROTTEN  ROW. 

1 15. — Being  asked  to  give  a Phrenological  sketch  of  Rotten  Row, 
I demurred  for  a while,  debating  in  my  own  mind  how  I should  com- 
mence, whether  I should  begin  with  the  lower  animals  (the  horses  and 
dogs)  of  which  no  daubt  there  is  a splendid  collection,  or  the  higher 
(the  human). 

Really,  being  undecided  in  my  mind  which  is  the  superior,  at  last 
giving  way  to  prejudice,  I decided  upon  the  latter,  arranging  them 
according  to  their  respective  ages. 


No.  1 — He  was  a middle  aged  man  in  years,  and  evidently  considered 
himself  old  in  experience.  This  knowledge  he  did  not  seek  to  conceal, 
on  the  contrary,  he  gave  expression  to  it  in  the  merry  twinkle  of  his 
eye,  as  he  looked  upon  his  younger  brethren,  and  seemed  to  say,  “ O, 
my  boy,  trust  yourself  to  me,  you  will  find  there  is  very  little  worth  see- 
ing, good,  bad  or  indifferent,  that  I cannot  show  you.”  He  had  a self- 
satisfied  air  as  though  well  contented  with  the  inner  man — lived  well, 
enjoyed  himself  thoroughly,  very  often  at  his  friends’  expense,  a man  of 
much  conversation,  could  adapt  himself  to  all  when  such  was  to  his 
advantage,  could  enthusiastically  talk  to  a mamma,  provided  she  had 
sons  with  fortunes  to  spend,  or  adapt  himself  to  the  young  wife,  whose 
husband  had  more  money  than  brains,  and  more  time  than  he  knew 
what  to  do  with,  in  fact,  as  all  his  friends  agreed,  a most  enjoyable  man. 

Elderly  gentleman— No  2— He  was  a tall  military  looking  man,  with 
a most  distinguished  appearance  evidently  thought  he  might  be  mis- 
taken for  someone  of  vast  importance,  he  certainly  considered  he  did 
not  look  one  day  older  than  fifty,  and  “my  dear  sir,”  could  run  a race 
with  any  six  young  men,  in  order  to  gain  the  admiration  of  the  fair  sex, 
and  invariably  congratulated  himself  upon  the  good  impression  he  made 
upon  all  he  met,  was  very  affable  to  his  new  acquaintances,  entered 
heartily  into  conversation  with  them,  trotted  them  out,  gave  them  very 
little  information  of  consequence,  but  easily  obtained  all  he  wished  to 
know  from  them.  If  they  agreed  with  him,  well  and  good,  if  not,  he 
at  once  set  them  down  as  cads  who  knew  nothing,  or  that  they  were 
men  of  brains  (just  as  bad)  and  consequently  knew  too  much  for  him, 
in  fact  a man  all  surface,  and  very  little  depth,  body  large,  head  small, 
and  what  brains  were  located  there  might  be  divided  into  four  parts — 
three  to  the  animal,  and  one  to  the  intellectual. 

Next  we  have  the  young  gentleman. — No.  3 — He  was  moderately 
good  looking,  and  made  the  most  of  what  nature  had  given  him,  perhaps 
made  a trifle  too  much  of  it,  in  his  friends’  opinion.  He  had  a large 
circle  of  acquaintances.  The  more  he  knew  the  better,  for  “ by  Jove, 
anything  to  kill  time.”  He  had  a weary  look,  as  though  searching  for 
something  he  had  never  been  able  to  find.  Admired  the  fair  sex  as 
created  to  minister  to  his  enjoyment,  they  also  helped  “by  Jove  to  kill 
time.”  He  gave  into  the  caprices  of  his  lady  love,  humoured  her  in 
every  way,  and  as  he  confidentially  told  his  friends  it  was  only  for  a short 
time,  it  would  be  different  when  they  are  married  “you  know.” 
Would  be  horrified  at  the  mention  of  a profession,  or  anything  that 
would  necessitate  the  use  of  his  brains.  “ Fellows  know  better  now-a- 
days  than  to  work,  by  Jove.”  Money  was  the  god  he  worshipped,  that 
he  wanted,  to  gratify  vicious  and  selfish  desires.  Very  few  scruples  or 
compunctions  had  he,  in  bursting  or  breaking  the  silken  cords  of 
affection,  all  that  is  bunkum  and  rot  by  Jove.  His  ends  were  to  be 
met,  his  enjoyments  and  pleasures  must  be  satisfied,  though  all  others 
for  that  purpose  were  to  be  sacrificed.  Father,  mother,  sisters,  all 
looked  upon  as  something  that  could  tend  to  his  pleasure.  If  money 
could  not  be  procured  sufficiently  to  gratify  his  wants,  “a  fellow  might 
do  in  the  army,  by  Jove,”  especially  as  he  was  sure  such  and  such  an 
uniform  would  become  him  admirably.  The  ladies,  too,  would  like 
him  all  the  better,  “you  know.” 


WHITECHAPEL. 

ufj. One  might  say  concerning  this  word  therein  hangs  a mystery, 

aye,  mysteries  thick,  dark  and  impenetrable. 

The  most  sensational  novelist,  or  newsmonger,  never  wrote  anything 
of  a darker  nature  than  what  thousands  of  Whitechapel  people  might 
tell  in  the  history  of  their  own  lives,  and  that  history  is  to  be  read  by 
the  aid  of  phrenology  upon  every  lineament  of  the  face,  and  formation 
of  the  head.  . „ 

We  have  two  extremes  of  humanity  presented  to  us  in  Rotten  kow 
and  Whitechapel — one  the  essence  of  Westendism,  the  other  East- 
endism.  In  the  latter  place  there  are  to  be  found  men  and  women  who 
have  spent  the  best  part  of  their  lives  in  prisons,  having  committed 

every  crime  imaginable,  and  many  unimaginable,  except  to  the  origin- 
ators. , . , 

Here  is  the  escaped  convict  and  ticket  of  leave  man;  here  are  to  be 
found  men  and  women  who  come  from  all  places  and  all  climes,  to  hide 
from  the  emissaries  of  the  law,  or  to  continue  their  criminal  courses 
unknown.  Many  hiding  all  day,  some  living  near  the  roots  ot  dil- 
apidated houses,  in  rooms  commonly  known  as  sky-parlours,  others 
down  in  deep  pits  and  cellars,  where  they  hear  the  swish  of  the  water, 
or  the  rush  and  faint  whistle  of  the  underground  train  as  it  sweeps  along. 
Such  will  sometimes  skulk  out  after  dark,  on  wet  and  mucky  nights, 
to  see  a comrade  to  have  a view  of  some  low  concert  room  perfornaance 
or  to  get  a fresh  supply  of  provisions,  before  going  back  to  then  dens. 
Down  one  lane,  up  another,  turning  rapidly  round  corners,  walking 
slowly  with  suspicious  looks  ; again  making  a rush  and  off  with  good 
Iona  strides  for  the  purpose  of  doubling  upon  any  followers. 

If  you  want  to  know  tha  difference  between  a thief  and  an  honest 
man,  you  will  find  here  asylums  where  the  former  are  to  be  seen  at 
all  hours. 
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I have  been  in  some  of  these  dens,  and  have  found  many  things 
connected  with  criminal  life,  which  has  caused  me  while  condemning 
crime  to  pity  the  criminal. 

Some  have  said,  my  father,  or  mother,  or  both,  have  lived  in  gaol, 
died  in  gaol,  or  I was  born  in  gaol.  Surely  some  inherit  even  before 
birth  criminal  propensities.  Others  again,  though  their  parents  were 
honest,  yet  through  their  poverty,  or  orphanage  have  lived  from  their 
youngest  days  in  crime,  were  brought  up  to  consider  it  a virtue,  and 
as  young  thieves  were  rewat  :ed  for  their  actions,  while  whatever  is 
virtuous  was  looked  upon  and  spoken  of  with  loathing  and  contempt. 
Thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children  are  to  be  seen  between 
Aldgate  and  Mile  End  Road,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ratcliff  High- 
way on  the  right,  and  the  top  of  Petticoat  Lane  on  the  left,  misshapen, 
stunted  in  growth,  with  malformed  heads  as  well  as  limbs. 

One  might  almost  say  in  the  language  of  Shakespeare,  ‘ half  made 
up,  brought  into  this  breathing  world  before  half  their  time,  made  to 
snarl  and  play  the  part  of  a dog.”  Many  of  them  are  brought  into 
the  world  in  a very  miserable  manner,  surrounded  with  everything  that 
predisposes  to  crime  and  immorality.  Born  in  putrid  courts  and 
lanes,  blind  alleys,  and  filthy  yards  where  vile  and  offensive  odours 
contaminate  and  poison  the  breathing  lungs  of  the  unconscious  babe, 
laying  the  foundation  of  physical  and  mental  disease.  Those  who  live 
are  nourished  by  crime,  live  by  crime,  and  thrive  upon  it  as  best  they 
can.  There  are  people  who  live  and  luxuriate  upon  the  vices  peculiar 
to  Whitechapel,  vices  of  such  a low  and  beastly  nature  that  were  the 
curtain  raised  the  sight  would  be  so  hideous,  so  sickening,  as  would 
paralyze  some  with  horror,  and  arouse  others  of  a sterner  stuff  to  indig- 
nation. Christendom  would  be  more  horrified  at  the  vile  scenes,  the 
lo\V  hellish  licentiousness,  and  diabolical  cruelty  displayed,  than  at 
plague  and  pestilence,  cholera,  or  black  death. 

Individuals  and  societies  endeavour  to  suppress  it,  but  their  efforts 
are  infinitesimal.  This  should  be  a national  question.  If  one  tenth  of 
the  moneys  spent  in  licentious  war  was  made  use  of  for  the  pulling 
down  of  filthy  places,  the  sun,  the  air,  the  water  made  plentiful,  and 
good  habitations  erected  in  place  of  the  present  poison  breeding  houses, 
immense  good  would  arise. 

The  children  should  be  the  country’s  care,  and  should  at  least  get 
equal  protection  as  rabbits,  hares,  and  other  animals.  It  seemeth  to 
me  to  be  a shame  and  bitter  disgrace  to  a Christian  people,  and  a 
Christian  parliament,  that  such  places  exist  as  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Whitechapel. 

<x>jg<r» 

TENNYSON’S  “CUP.” 

1 1 7. — The  “Cup”  is  a dramatic  structure  of  a high,  poetic 
standard,  built  upon  a foundation  laid  of  old,  as  old  as  Plutarch. 
Yet,  one  is  wrong  in  saying  that  Tennyson  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  building  for  it  was  already  built,  even  to  the  top  stone.  It  is 
a story  revivified,  adorned,  garnished,  beautified,  and  surrounded 
with  all  the  glamour  of  poetic  and  most  refined  language.  Such 
language  as  is  calculated  to  make  a lasting  impression  on  the  mind, 
an  impression  which  must  teach  a beneficial  or  injurious  lesson. 

Which  ? is  the  question  that  we  asked  ourselves  on  witnessing  this 
play  on  its  first  night  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  and  the  conclusion  which 
we  came  to  was  decidedly  injurious.  In  vain  we  looked  for  one  redeem- 
ing point,  for  one  lesson  of  goodness,  or  virtue  to  be  learned  from  it. 

The  principal  character  dramatised,  poetised,  and  placed  before  our 
eyes  for  inspection  is  Synorax  an  ex-tetrarch  of  Galatia,  a sensual  and 
debased  libertine,  who  is  made  to  boast  of  his  general  depravity,  and 
particular  ability  to  deprave  and  corrupt  all  the  women  he  sets  his  evil 
eyes  upon.  His  licentious  passions  are  unveiled  before  us  in  his  effort 
to  corrupt  Carama,  the  wife  of  .Sinnatus,  his  successor  to  the  throne. 

She  (silly  woman)  makes  an  appointment  with  him  at  the  gate  of 
the  temple,  early  in  the  morning  without  her  husband’s  knowledge. 

No  doubt  this  is  done  with  the  good  and  virtuous  purpose  of  bene- 
fiting him,  whom  she  loveth  much,  but  this  deception  is  the  cause  of 
his  death  (poor  man)  for  Synorax  slew  him. 

She  becomes  a priestess,  Synorax  becomes  a king,  and  offers  to 
share  his  crown  with  her.  She  accepts  the  offer,  but  only  for  the 
purpose  of  luring  him  to  his  death,  for  during  the  wedding  rites  in  the 
temple,  she  gives  him  poisoned  wine  out  of  a cup  presented  to  her 
by  him  during  her  husband’s  lifetime.  She  likewise  partakes  of  the 
cup,  and  becomes  a suicide  as  well  as  a murderess.  Such  is  the  story 
given  with  all  possible  brevity. 

What  possible  good  can  any  one  derive  from  this  story  F None  ; but 
much  possible  harm.  Who  can  be  interested  by  what  is  taking  place 
every  cFy?  and  published  in  every  day’s  paper,  the  reading  of  which  is 
no  moral  advantage  to  any.  Men  seducing,  or  trying  to  seduce  each 
other’s  wives,  now  and  again  the  husband  assailed,  or  killed.  The 
wives  in  virtuous  indignation  not  giving  their  assailants  the  “ Cup,”  but 
giving  tlr-m  over  to  the  police,  a less  romantic,  but  a more  appropriate 
punishment. 

Does  Tennyson  wish  to  gain  sympathy  for  the  woman  who  shows 
much  deception,  first  deceiving  her  husband,  then  the  man  whom  she 
promises  to  marry,  and  thus  lures  him  to  death.  If  so,  then  is  there  an 


excuse  for  all  good  women  to  make  use  of  poignard,  pistol,  or  poison 
to  satisfy  their  vengeance  ? For  what  purpose  should  we  have  placed 
before  us  in  such  gorgeous  array  of  words,  of  scenery,  of  music,  of  talent, 
such  a debased  character  as  of  Synorax,  or  the  doubtful  one  of  Carama, 
one  led  by  lust  the  other  by  hatred  and  vengeance  ? 

The  latter  may  have  had  provocation,  hut  the  crime  committed  was 
that  of  the  assassin,  and  so  it  appears  when  stripped  of  the  surrounding 
of  temple,  of  priestesses,  of  incense,  solemn  music  and  thrilling  lan- 
guage, with  all  the  poetic  drapery,  even  such  as  a Tennyson  can  alone 
weave. 

One  of  the  many  sparkling  gems  which  here  and  there  flashes  out  of 
this  piece  is  an  oration  given  by  Miss  Terry  with  great  effect  in  favour 
of  war — war  one  of  the  curses  of  civilization.  Tennyson  would  have 
done  real  good  if  he  had  exercised  nis  splendid  abilities  in  pointing 
out  the  misery,  the  wrong,  caused  by  foul  and  pestilential  war,  but 
doing  that  would,  no  doubt,  be  an  offence  to  many  who  make  their 
living  as  well  as  holding  high  and  exalted  positions  by  it. 

Surely  the  deeds  of  heroes,  of  good  men  and  women,  whether  belong- 
ing to  the  far-past  of  classic  history,  or  the  more  modern,  though 
more  truthful  of  the  present,  would  be  of  more  advantage  to  us, 
and  more  pleasurable  to  behold.  Let  good  actions,  instead  of  bad 
licentious  ones  be  robed  in  the  poet’s  most  captivating  and  gorgeous 
dress,  and  be  placed  before  us  for  our  admiration,  thus  exciting  us  to 
imitate  what  is  virtuous  and  noble-minded. 

No  doubt,  the  excellent  acting,  the  gorgeous  and  magnificent 
scenery,  with  the  eminent  name  of  the  author  will  cause  Tennyson’s 
“ Cup  ” to  be  received  with  much  favour. 

«x»gi=J» 

A CHRISTMAS  STORY. 

1 18. — It  was  Christmas  Eve,  I found  myself  more  than  ordinarily 
fatigued,  and  although  there  was  the  usual  festivity  taking  place  when 
I arrived  at  home,  1 threw  myself  into  an  arm-chair,  in  the  quietest 
part  of  the  house,  with  the  intention  of  having  a few  hours  rest.  It 
seemed  to  me  but  a few  minutes,  when  I was  told  that  two  gentlemen 
wanted  to  see  me.  Each  said  that  I had  promised  to  go  to  a Christ- 
mas party  on  that  evening,  and  that  1 should  go,  as  in  both  places  a 
number  of  the  parents  were  induced  to  believe  that  I would  have  a look 
at  the  children’s  heads,  in  order  to  give  my  opinion  concerning  their 
abilities. 

It  was  impossible  to  avoid  the  engagements,  so  off  I went  to  No.  1 
promising  to  call  at  No.  2 before  the  night  was  over.  I had  not  far  to 
go  from  Crouch  End  to  Highgate,  a fifteen  minutes  jolt  in  a shaky 
hansom. 

I was  just  in  time  for  the  great  event  of  the  evening,  the  display  of 
military  manoeuvres,  ending  with  a sham  battle,  soldiers,  officers, 
drummers,  trumpeters,  consisting  of  little  boys  from  four  to  fourteen 
years  of  age.  They  looked  gorgeous  with  their  scarlet  and  gold, 
helmets  on  their  heads,  and  shields,  swords,  and  guns  in  their  hands, 
some  of  them  with  rocking  horses  between  their  little  legs.  They  were 
all  bright,  excited  and  happy,  their  parents  looking  on,  seemed  proud 
and  happy  likewise. 

I examined  a number  of  their  curly  heads.  The  first  said  he  would 
like  to  be  a soldier  ; the  second,  ditto  ; the  third,  ditto ; the  fourth, 
ditto ; and  so  on,  and  so  on.  The  last  was  a little  boy  about  eight, 
with  black  locks,  and  piercing  black  eyes  ; marvellousness  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  organs  of  his  head  ; altogether  he  had  a thorough 
intelligent  look,  in  fact  he  was  one  that  would  be  a leader.  “I  want 
to  be  a soldier,”  he  said,  and  upon  being  questioned  why,  he  replied 
with  much  fierceness,  shutting  his  fist  and  throwing  back  his  head, 
“because  I want  to  kill  a man;”  the  mother  said,  ‘this  is  very 
naughty,  Benjamin,’  forgetting  that  she  had  encouraged  him  in  the 
matter,  by  putting  the  mimic  sword  in  his  hand. 

I must  be  off  to  party  No.  2.  A little  more  jolting,  and  we  drew  up 
at  the  gate,  having  jumped  out  and  told  the  driver  when  to  call. 

I walked  up  a short  avenue,  and  arrived  at  my  destination.  The 
sight  I saw  was  a very  pleasant  one,  the  evening  being  mild,  two  of  the 
windows  opened  upon  the  lawn.  There  were  a number  of  children, 
some  building  a house  of  large  wooden  imitation  bricks,  others  were 
making  hay,  others  were  tending  flowers,  with  little  rakes,  spades, 
water-pots,  and  implements  of  a like  nature.  Their  dresses  were  suited 
to  their  occupation,  while  here  and  there  were  little  boys  attired  to 
represent  clergymen,  lawyers,  doctors,  &c.,  See. 

Being  thus  merrily  engaged,  they  sang  with  much  sweetness,  the 
following  song  ; it  seemed  to  me  delighttul,  as  the  words  floated  upon 
the  still  night  air — 

“Beautiful  flowers  ! bright  stars  of  the  earth, 

Fragrant  and  glowing  the  moment  of  birth ; 

Beautilul  flowers  ! how  envied  your  lot, 

Treasured  in  palace,  loved  fondly  in  cot.” 

“Beautiful  flowers  ! Beautiful  flowers  ! 

Filling  with  perfume  this  fair  world  of  ours, 

Beautiful  flowers  ! Beautiful  flowers  ! 

Gladly  we  welcome  vc  beautiful  flowers.” 
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Nearly  all  the  children  I spoke  to  in  this  house,  wanted  to  be 
builders,  architects,  and  engineers  ; some  said  clergymen,  lawyers,  or 
doctors,  just  as  they  were  represented  in  their  little  play.  Not  one 
said,  I want  to  be  a soldier,  or  to  kill  a man.  One  littleboy  with 
a fair  bright  face,  and  beautiful  golden  hair,  such  as  fairies  love  to  talk 
about,  being  asked  what  he  would  like  to  be,  replied,  “a  gardener,  or 
a woodman.”  He  had  a miniature  axe  in  his  hand,  and  was  dressed  in 
real  old-fashioned  woodman’s  dress.  Fully  sixty  years  passed,  I had 
become  an  old  man,  and  my  grea'  .randchild  nicknamed  me  “Old 
Father  Christmas.”  As  I was  sitting  jy  the  iire  in  the  same  old  arm- 
chair trying  to  warm  my  old  bones,  two  old  men  with  white  locks  and 
wrinkled  brows,  came  to  me  to  have  a talk  about  old  times.  One  said, 
“ do  you  remember  the  little  boy  whose  head  you  examined,  and  who 
wanted  to  be  a soldier  ? “ I am  he  !”  Ever  since  that  night,  my  am- 

bition to  take  part  in  warfare  became  stronger  and  stronger.  I have 
been  the  cause  of  many  battles.  At  my  command,  army  has  slaughtered 
army.  I may  have  thought  at  the  time  that  it  was  for  the  good  of  my 
country.  Now,  that  I am  an  old  man,  upon  the  verge  of  the  grave,  I 
often  fear  that  my  judgment  has  been  misdirected,  though  I have  striven 
hard  for  the  general  weal.  Alas  ! alas  ! my  fingers  seem  red  with  blood, 
each  lock  of  my  grey  hair  seems  to  drip  with  it.  I hear  the  groans  of 
the  dying,  the  result  of  many  battles.  I see  the  tears  of  the  bereaved, 
these  thoughts — these  reminiscences  of  the  past  grieve  and  pain  me  to 
the  very  soul ; they  harrow  up  every  feeling  of  my  nature. 

Oh  ! that  we  could  carry  on  the  various  offices  of  state  without  the 
blood-stained  records  of  the  War  Office.  History  seems  as  though  it 
were  a charnel  house,  filled  with  the  corruptions  attendant  upon 
warfare.  So  it  has  been,  not  only  in  my  time,  but  in  all  times.  As 
long  as  the  people  will  have  it  so,  it  must  be  so,  though  we  must  bear 
the  burden  of  the  blame.  I cannot  sleep,  I cannot  rest,  socketless 
eyes  stare,  and  gaunt  bony  fingers  point  at  me.”  The  old  man  shed 
tears,  the  recording  angel  took  them,  and  with  them  blotted  out  all  his 
misdeeds. 

The ’second  old  man  spoke,  “I  played  the  gardener  on  the  same 
night.  I helped  to  build  Jack’s  house,  and  cultivate  the  flowers,  and 
save  the  hay.  Oh ! I remember  it  all  very  well,  and  the  beautiful  song 
about  the  flowers.  I have  made  many  mistakes  during  my  lifetime, 
9ome  of  them  weigh  heavily  upon  me.”  Here  the  old  man  turned 
away  his  head  to  hide  a tear,  the  two  old  men  drew  their  chairs  closer 
to  each  other,  and  grasped  each  other’s  hands  in  friendship,  exclaiming, 
“Benjamin  ! ” “William  ! ” “I  love  peace,”  he  continued,  “ and  when 
I became  a great  statesman,  for  the  people  whom  1 loved  made  me 
one,  I said  we  will  lay  no  man’s  harm  or  death  to  our  charge,  and 

through  good  and  evil  report  ” Here  the  waits  singing, 

“ Peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  to  men,”  interrupted  the  old  man  and 
his  story.  They  awakened  me  too,  I jumped  up  and  found  it  was  a 
dream. 

Parents  should  be  very  careful  of  the  impressions  they  make  upon 
their  children’s  minds.  If  you  want  them  to  be  soldiers,  by  all  means 
let  them  have  the  gun  and  sword  to  play  with,  if  mechanics,  let  them 
have  mechanical  toys,  if  merchants  or  business  men  let  them  have  toy 
ships,  and  toy  goods,  if  ministers,  let  them  make  a pulpit  of  the  chair, 
and  have  a table  cloth  for  a surplice,  if  lawyers,  why  then  let  them 
have  a friendly  bit  of  wrangle,  and  who  ever  makes  use  of  the  greatest 
number  of  words  in  five  minutes,  let  him  have  a big  apple.  The 
children  of  the  present,  will  be  the  statesmen  of  the  future.  Whether 
they  will  turn  out  good  or  bad  depends  much  upon  youthful 
impressions. 



SUFFERING  FOR  CONSCIENCE  SAKE. 

119. — “ Conscience  maketh  cowards  of  us  all.”  So  wrote  Shake- 
speare, and  he  was  right.  Conscience  maketh  heroes  of  us  all,  it  may 
likewise  be  said  with  fully  as  much  truthfulness.  There  is  no  faculty 
of  the  mind  which  giveth  so  much  courage.  Men  have  acted  under  its 
guidance  as  if  they  were  more  than  men,  and  seemed  as  if  they  were 
imbued  with  attributes  which  belong  only  to  the  Deity,  deriving  all 
the  greatness,  magnificence  and  grandeur  of  the  sublimest  virtues  from 
this  source. 

Men  have  commitreL  deeds  inhuman,  outrageous  in  the  sight  of 
heaven  and  earth  ; deeds  of  torture,  of  blood,  of  death,  and  after  death 
have  exhumed  the  festering  and  corrupting  body,  snatching  it  from  the 
maw  of  the  worm,  in  order  to  vent  their  rage  and  malice  upon  it, 
acting  as  if  they  were  endowed  with  the  worst  attributes  of  Satan;  yet 
such  have  emblazoned  upon  their  banners  the  well-known  sentence,  “ for 
conscience  sake.”  Men  have  defended  and  opposed  every  theological 
doctrine  that  has  been,  or  is  believed  in,  “ for  conscience  sake.” 

There  is  no  cry  that  calls  people  to  arms  so  readily,  that  awakens 
our  sympathy  so  much,  and  causes  us  to  give  ungrudgingly  our  wealth, 
as  suffering  “for  conscience  sake.”  The  subject  of  our  sketch  is  an 
illustration  of  this ; a few  of  the  most  prominent  phrenological  organs 
in  whose  head  we  would  point  out  here,  in  order  to  show  that  while  the 
unthinking  crowd  look  only  on  the  surface,  cheering  or  hissing,  accord- 
ing as  the  actions  of  individuals  seem  either  bitter  or  sweet  to  their 
own  taste  and  fancy.  The  thoughtful  student  of  mental  philosophy, 
as  taught  by  phrenology,  will  carefully  test  and  analyse,  for  the  purpose 


of  finding  motives  in  connection  with  the  various  actions,  until  truth 
and  error  are  separated,  so  as  to  accept  the  one  and  reject  the  other. 

The  formation  of  this  head  indicates  two  prominent  characteristics, 
one  we  call  self-esteem,  the  other  firmness.  These  two  faculties  are 
qualities  of  the  mind,  and  will  be  found  large  in  men  whose  opinions 
differ  very  much  from  their  fellows.  Such  men  say,  “why  should  I 
think,  or  act,  as  the  majority  do,  if  I do  so  I am  a mere  imitator,  and  as 
one  of  them  am  lost  in  the  crowd.  I know  I will  require  much  firm- 
ness, but  that  is  what  I possess ; no  persecution  will  make  me  give  up, 
the  more  I am  persecuted  the  firmer  I will  be.”  Persecution  increases 
firmness  to  stubbornness,  at  the  same  time  bringing  other  organs  into 
activity,  such  as  comlr  ' veness  and  destructiveness;  while  notoriety 
will  increase  self-esteem  until  it  becomes  an  all-important  desire.  Thus 
a man  may  take  a certain  course,  on  conscientious  grounds,  but  soon 
leaves  the  starting  point,  and  continues  his  journey  as  a matter  of 
stubbornness,  and  self-glorification,  to  gratify  which,  even  conscience 
may  be  biassed,  twisted,  quieted,  or  as  a last  resource  stilled,  and  the 
right  or  wrong  becomes  no  matter  of  consideration;  still  such  an  one 
will  make  a constant  exhibit  of  conscience,  hiding  all  the  other  motives 
of  action.  Too  often  the  masses  are  denuded  of  their  sympathy  and 
judgment  by  the  flaunting  of  the  words,  “for  conscience  sake.” 

— " 

AN  ATHEIST. 

120. — I here  make  use  of  the  word  atheist,  not  as  a term  of  reproach, 
or  annoyance,  or  insult,  or  for  the  purpose  of  offending  any  man,  or 
body  of  men,  but  for  want  of  a better,  or  more  understandable  word. 
I mean  by  an  atheist,  one  who  professes  not  to  believe  in  the  existence 
of  a spiritual  God,  and  for  God,  I mean  what  is  generally  accepted  by 
the  term. 

An  atheist  in  the  first  place  must  be  deficient  in  the  faculty  of 
spirituality.  That  man,  everywhere,  possesses  this  faculty  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  No  one  has  ever  pointed  out  any  class,  or  race  of  men,  who 
did  not  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a spiritual  Deity.  This  faculty  of 
spirituality  is  not  made,  or  instilled  into  the  mind  by  teaching,  but  is 
born  with  us,  in  the  same  manner  as  ears  and  eyes,  the  faculties  for 
hearing  and  seeing. 

If  a man  is  born  without  this  faculty  of  spirituality  then  it  is  con- 
trary to  what  is  generally  recognized  as  natural  in  the  same  way  as  one 
may  be  born  crooked,  or  without  limbs,  which  malformation  or  defi- 
ciency would  be  out  of  the  natural  course.  A belief  in  the  spiritual 
is  natural  to  all  men,  and  is  not  a matter  of  climate,  or  evangelization 
or  priestly  influence,  though  all  three  may  tend  toward  its  develop- 
ment, but  it  is  an  inherent  belief,  which  cannot  be  eradicated  from  the 
mind,  it  is  there,  and  must  remain  in  the  mind  of  the  individual,  and 
must  be  felt  by  him  notwithstanding  anything  that  may  be  said  to  the 
contrary,  though  it  may  be  subdued  by  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind. 

Men  become  atheists  by  making  an  effort  to  weaken  the  faculty  of 
spirituality.  It  is  a great  mistake  which  many  unthinking  people  make, 
that  men  become  atheists  because  their  intelligence  is  superior  to  others, 
or  that  such  men  possess  a more  than  ordinary  amount  of  courage, 
which  enables  them  to  give  publicity  to  their  views. 

If  a man  possessing  the  public  ear,  and  acknowledged  by  the  public 
for  his  abilities  in  some  one  or  more  directions,  announces  himself  an 
atheist,  many  are  inclined  to  give  weight  to  his  testimony.  Clearly  the 
student  of  the  human  mind  sees  the  error  of  the  people  in  thus  judging, 
perceives  the  cause  in  a sickly  and  weakly  spirituality. — A man  becom- 
ing blind,  says  the  sun  has  not  risen,  the  world  is  in  darkness.  A man 
not  having  cultivated  a taste  for  music,  or  his  faculties  for  harmony, 
cannot  perceive  that  such  a thing  exists,  and  is  annoyed  with  people 
who  within  his  hearing  sing  or  play. 

A man  deficient  in  the  faculty  of  sublimity,  or  ideality,  is  astonished 
at  your  rapturous  and  enthusiastic  language,  when  from  the  hill  top 
you  bepold  the  fertile  vales,  the  sparkling  waterfall,  or  the  mighty 
ocean.  A man  with  a rough,  coarse  mind,  is  astonished  when  he  finds 
himself  among  people  of  refined  taste,  and  susceptibilities,  so  likewise 
an  atheist,  his  spiritual  eyes  being  weak,  or  blind,  or  willingly  closed, 
is  astonished  because  other  men  see  God  in  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  in 
hill  and  vale,  in  all  his  works,  both  natural  and  revealed,  or  hear  God 
in  the  wild  wave’s  voice,  or  the  wild  winds  passing  by. 

Another  faculty  which  is  prominent  in  the  atheist  is  self  esteem, 
except  indeed,  that  his  atheism  is  a matter  of  imitation,  which  it  is 
with  a great  many. 

I is  the  first,  and  I the  last,  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  his  existence, 
no  intelligence  higher  than  I — -“I  know  not  any.”  There  is  one  superior 
being  in  existence,  and  that  is  I ; there  are  many  grades  of  life  below 
me,  but  none  above  me.  If  there  is  one  name  more  exalted  than 
another  it  is  mine,  for  there  is  no  higher  existence  to  bestow  it  upon. 
No  being  exists  more  exalted,  or  more  worthy  of  exaltation  than  I. 
Such  is  the  language  of  self-esteem,  when  exceedingly  large,  aud  in 
conjunction  with  deficient  spirituality. 

Phrenology  teaches  us  that  the  brain  is  the  medium  through  which 
the  mind  maniiests  itseli,  likewise  that  the  brain  consists  of  a plurality 
ot  organs,  each  organ  being  suited  or  required  for  a certain  mental  man- 
ifestation. If  the  whole  of  the  brain  was  made  use  of,  and  required 
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for  each  manifestation  of  the  mind,  then  a man  who  would  be  great 
in  one  thing,  should  be  great  in  all,  but  observation  teaches  us  the 
contrary,  for  a man  may  be  great  in  one  or  many  things,  and  very  weak 
in  other  matters. 

Dr.  Andrew  Combe  was  eminent  as  a medical  man,  yet  in  figures  he 
could  not  compete  with  boys  seven  or  eight  years  old.  Those  who  do 
not  accept  this  doctrine  of  Phrenology  would  do  well  to  analyze  and 
test  it.  If  they  do  so,  I have  no  doubt  they  will  find  many  proofs  to 
confirm  its  truthfulness. 

If  we  accept  it  as  confirmed  and  proved,  we  possess  a key  to  that 
which  is  a mystery  to  some,  and  a stumbling  block  to  many  believers 
in  a spiritual  existence.  The  stumbling  block  is,  many  men  noted  for 
grasp  of  thought  great  power  of  mind,  perceptive  and  reflective  quali- 
ties of  more  than  ordinary  ; men  who  have  been  chosen  leaders  in 
discovery,  inventions,  and  science,  men  of  high  culture,  moral  as  well 
as  intellectual,  whom  even  if  we  tried  we  could  not  impugn  for  dishon- 
esty of  purpose,  or  selfishness  of  motive.  There  are  many  such  men 
we  say  who  deny  the  truth  of  Christianity  and  ignore  a spiritual  and 
an  immortal  existence. 

Why  is  it  so,  is  the  question  which  many  have  asked  without 
receiving  a satisfactory  reply.  This  oft  repeated  question  we  now  reply 
to  by  stating  that  in  such  cases  that  portion  of  the  brain  connected 
with  the  spiritual,  is  in  comparison  with  the  other  portions  weak,  and 
often  made  so  wilfully,  and  even  by  a painful  effort. 

Let  us  take  Mr.  Bradlaugh  as  an  illustration. — There  was  a time 
when  he  believed  in  a spiritual  existence  as  taught  by  Christian  doc- 
trines. He  was  a Sunday-school  scholar,  and  as  a teacher,  he  read  the 
Bible  which  he  now  ignores,  and  believed  in  it ; he  prayed,  and  must 
have  had  faith  in  the  power  of  prayer.  He,  in  the  discussion,  fought  in 
defence  of  Christianity,  against  Infidelity  and  Atheism.  Mark  what 
happens  now— like  the  Romans  of  old  he  turned  his  sword  upon  him- 
self, and  with  an  effort,  and  possibly  with  much  pain  he  wounds,  if  not 
kills  his  faith.  It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  tell  why  he  thus  acted. 
There  arc  hundreds  of  reasous  why  a man  might  do  so.  We  likewise 
know  not  what  agony  he  may  have  suffered  in  that  death  struggle. 
We  know  not  what  agony  he  may  now  suffer  when  he  thinks  of  the 
Master  he  once  fought  for,  and  whom  he  is  now  fighting  against.  We 
know  not  what  his  agony  may  yet  be,  if  the  fight  again  commences  for 
the  mental  and  spiritual  struggles  of  such  minds  cannot  be  described. 

A twinkling  star,  a ray  of  sunshine,  the  perfume  of  a flower,  or  a 
drop  of  dew,  may  one  day  coufute  and  upset  all  his  arguments,  ora- 
tions, and  books  and  take  him  back  to  the  days  of  his  childhood,  and 
Sunday-school.  We  hope  and  trust  such  may  be  so,  and  that  the  end 
will  be  as  the  beginning. 

Thus  we  can  say  by  an  effort,  and  of  our  own  free  will,  keep  that  portion 
of  our  mind  connected  with  the  spiritual  in  quietude  and  abeyance, 
while  we  cultivate  and  make  use  of  the  animal  and  reasoning  powers 
until  both  unite  and  encompass  the  downfall  of  the  spiritual.  Each 
portion  of  the  mind  should  be  cultivated,  just  as  the  hands  are  taught 
to  handle,  the  feet  to  walk,  and  the  eyes  to  see  with  judgment.  So 
should  each  portion  of  the  mind  have  food  suited  for  it,  the  spiritual, 
the  perceptive,  the  reflective,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  body  requires 
one  kind  of  food  for  the  purpose  of  making  blood,  another  bene  and 
muscle  and  still  another  to  supply  nervous  waste. 

The  fact  that  there  are  some  thinking  men  who  neither  recognize 
nor  appreciate  the  spiritual,  should  no  more  weaken  our  faith  in  it, 
than  that  there  are  men  who  do  not  appreciate  poetry,  music,  or 
painting,  should  cause  us  not  to  recognize  these  things. 

«■»$<■» 

A GOOD  HEAD, 

And  Character  Worth  Imitating. 

[ This  sketch  was  published  with  a Portrait,  which  will  account  for 
the  constant  reference  to  the  head.~\ 

12 1. — This  is  a head  one  likes  to  look  at,  and  we  feel  all  the  better  j 
for  looking  at  it.  It  gives  us  a respect  for  ourselves,  to  think  that  we 
are  in  some  measure  linked  by  the  chain  of  brotherhood.  You  cannot 
look  at  the  beautiful  without  becoming  more  or  less  beautified.  Mental 
beauty — moral  beauty.  Do  we  want  to  become  good  ? — let  us  look 
at  the  good,  study  the  good,  and  then  we  will  soon  come  to  act  as 
they  do.  If  you  know  a man  devoted  to  self,  that  is  seusual  or  crim- 
inally inclined,  compare  his  head  with  this  and  you  will  see  the  contrast. 

If  you  ever  go  into  a police-court,  or  attend  the  criminal  assizes,  take 
this  likeness  and  compare  it  with  the  criminals  you  see  there.  If  you 
go  on  a race-course  take  this  head  with  you,  and  compare  it  with  the 
professional  betting  men  you  will  see  there,  and  you  will  see  mental, 
moral,  humanizing,  manly  thought  and  desire  beaming  from  one,  and 
selfishness,  cunning,  craft,  and  demoralisation  of  every  kind  impressed, 
nay,  burned  into  the  countenance  of  the  other.  In  looking  at  thishead  we 
can  verily  believe  that  there  are  men  “but  a little  lower  than  the  angels.” 
Look  at  the  width  of  this  head,  denoting  ideality  and  sublimity,  like- 
wise refinement  of  mind — the  true  poetic  temperament,  the  objection 
to,  and  shrinking  from,  the  rough,  coarse,  uncouth,  and  unmannerly. 
Here  is  causality  and  comparison,  giving  the  philosophic  spirit  which 
lifts  man  from  the  puny  jealousies,  vexations,  and  paltry  ambitions 
that  often  employ  the  lifetime  of  others ; and  while  other  minds  would 
climb  to  greatness  by  the  flowing  blood,  by  the  bleaching  bones,  by  the 


widow’s  teais,  by  the  orphan’s  cries,  by  the  oppression  and  pauperising 
of,  it  may  be,  millions  and  nations,  this  man  would  consider  it  a far 
greater  honour  to  heal  a wound,  to  dry  a tear,  to  shelter  a widow,  to 
provide  for  an  orphan  ! Here  is  a cast  of  mind,  the  leading  traits  of 
which  we  should  all  try  to  emulate  and  develop. 

.-9— 

SIZE  OF  HEAD  AND  TEMPERAMENTS. 

122. — While  size  of  head  and  size  of  each  particular  part  of  the 
head  is  an  indication  of  mental  strength,  yet  size  would  not  be  a 
sufficient  indication  of  character  without  likewise  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  quality  of  the  brain.  A man  possessing  a small  head — say 
twenty-one  inches  in  circumference — with  superior  brain  quality,  would 
be  mentally  greater  than  the  man  possessing  a large  head — say  twenty- 
three  inches — with  inferior  brain  quality.  Therefore,  a small,  or  large 
head,  independent  of  the  consideration  due  to  brain  quality,  is  not  to 
be  relied  upon  as  an  indication  of  character.  This  quality  is  easily 
discernible  to  the  practised  eye,  even  as  the  quality  of  an  animal,  a 
horse,  for  instance,  is  known  to  the  farmer,  or  other  competent  judge. 
This  quality  is  often  inherited,  though  sometimes  it  is  recognized  as 
either  superior  or  inferior  contrary  to  expectation.  The  condition  of 
mental  manifestation,  as  no  doubt  we  all  understand,  depends  much 
upon  the  condition  of  the  body.  The  same  amount  of  mental  work 
cannot  be  done  with  a weak  or  sickly  physique  as  with  a robust  one. 
Though  men  with  inferior  constitutions  often  do  much  mental  work, 
yet  if  their  constitutions  were  stronger  they  could  do  more.  The 
phrenologist  takes  into  consideration  the  vital  and  motive,  as  well  as 
the  mental  temperament.  By  vital  we  mean  the  breathing,  circulatory 
and  digestive  powers  ; by  motive  we  mean  the  bone,  sinew,  and  muscle. 
A man  with  the  mental  and  motive  temperament  predominating  will  be 
quite  a different  character  to  the  man  with  the  mental  and  vital  pre- 
dominating. Of  course,  all  possess  the  three  temperaments,  but  in 
different  combinations  and  degrees.  The  harmonious  and  legitimate 
action  of  mental  and  physical  capacities  tend  to  happiness,  which 
increases  with  their  activity  and  development.  Thus  phrenology  leads 
us  to  a knowledge  of  all  but  infinite  sources  of  happiness  to  ourselves. 
Every  mental  effort  under  the  guidance  of  phrenology  should  be  a 
source  of  pleasure  of  more  or  less  intensity.  It  is  only  when  the 
faculties  are  diseased,  misused,  cr  out  of  harmony  with  the  rest,  that 
they  become  a source  of  suffering,  mental  and  physical.  Even  as  the 
capacity  for  happiness  is  great,  so  is  the  capacity  for  suffering  great. 
To  increase  our  happiness  we  should  know  ourselves,  mentally  and 
physically,  and  act  up  to  the  mental  and  physical  laws  of  our  constitu- 
tion. To  give  this  knowledge  of  self  to  every  individual  is  the  very 
essence  of  phrenological  usefulness. 




THE  EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN. 

123 — The  education  of  ourchildren  should  be  a subject  of  deep  interest 
to  the  State,  to  teachers,  but  in  a very  special  manner  to  parents,  for  who 
else  should  take  such  an  interest  in  the  children.  It  is,  indeed,  full 
time  that  parents  should  awake  up  to  their  responsibility  upon  this 
subject.  It  is  very  seldom  that  parents  think  it  worth  their  while,  or 
necessary,  to  enquire  into  the  systems,  or  oftentimes,  crotchets  of 
teachers.  Systems  and  crotchets  which  oftentimes  speH  mental  and 
physical  ruin  to  their  children.  It  is  utter  folly  to  say:  “O  the 
teacher  who  is  trained  and  instructed  concerning  the  matter  will  know 
better  than  me.”  What  does  the  teacher  know  respecting  the  mental 
or  physical  constitution  of  your  child  ? Do  you  think  that  this  know- 
ledge is  to  be  obtained  in  a day,  or  a week,  or  a year,  such 
as  the  parent  should  know  it  from  kind  and  affectionate  observations. 
All  teaching  should  be  in  accordance  with  each  particular  constitution. 
Softening  of  the  brain,  idiocy,  and  absolute  insanity,  likewise  gloomy 
and  miserable  lives  are  oftentimes  the  result  of  the  all-alike  teaching  so 
prevalent  in  schools.  The  belief,  which  is  so  hard  to  eradicate,  that 
all  children  must  manifest  equal  ability  in  the  various  departments  of 
knowledge,  is  oftentimes  the  cause  of  stupid,  inhuman,  and  cruel  tyr- 
anny ; children  are  beaten,  are  abused,  told  they  are  dunces  and  stupid 
for  not  doing  many  things  which  is  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  do, 
owing  to  natural  inability  which  is,  generally  speaking,  a matter  of  inherit- 
ance. It  would  be  a good  thing  if  every  parent  and  teacher  would 
read  the  lecture  delivered  by  Dr.  Richardson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  at  the 
hall  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  April  28th,  and  published  in  House  and 
Home,  from  which  paper  we  give  the  following  extract : “ Life  Learn- 
ing Tendencies. — We  contend,  secondly,  that  the  education  of  the 
yo'ung  of  all  classes,  and  of  the  poorest  classes  chiefly,  should  be  so 
framed  as  to  lead  to  the  inducement  of  making  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  a taste  instead  of  a task,  a pursuit  instead  of  a labour.  We 
contend  that  if  the  present  system  is  pursued,  in  which  children  who 
are  not  by  heredity  born  to  mental  occupation,  and  who  are  not  physi 
cally  privileged  to  acquire  information,  are  by  sheer  force  driven  through 
the  hard  and  fast  lines  fenced  out  by  the  books  called  “ Standards,”  at 
a pace  that  shall  make  them  complete  (heir  education  irrespectively 
of  temperament,  health,  ability,  before  their  thirteenth  or  fourteentn 
year,  the  pressure  amounting  in  every  case  to  a hardship,  will  merely 
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ITS  TRUTHFULNESS  AND  USEFULNESS. 


have  the  effect  of  causing  them  to  cease  to  learn  when  the  pressure  is. 
taken  off.  We  insist  upon  this,  that  the  system  shall  be  so  modified 
that  there  shall  be  no  mental  pressure  at  all,  but  a mixture  of 
mental  and  physical  teaching,  which  shall  bring  the  mind  into 
a desire  for  knowledge  after  it  is  freed  from  the  necessities  to  acquire 
it.  We  argue  that  unless  discrimination  is  used  by  the  teacher  for 
detecting  the  natural,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  hereditary  capabili- 
ties of  the  scholar,  there  must  be  failure  in  the  result  of  the  most 
serious  kind.**  Here  we  read  that  hereditary  capabilities  and  natural 
capabilities  of  children  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  order  to 
prevent  “ failure  in  result  of  the  most  serious  kind.”  Here  we  perceive 
the  usefulness  of  Phrenology  in  pointing  out  to  parents  the  natural 
capabilities  of  their  children,  so  that  they  maybe  instructed  accordingly, 
and  that  these  “serious  results”  may  be  guarded  against. 

— 

REWARDS  TO  CHILDREN. 

124.— Children  are  as  a rule  difficult  to  understand,  and  ignorance 
displayed  in  regard  to  their  training  is  lamentable.  Some  parents 
think  that  there  is  nothing  like  rewards  and  punishments  in  order  to 
develop  the  good  in  their  children,  therefore,  from  infancy  up  there  are 
constant  transactions  which  have  a very  business-like  look  between 
parent  and  child.  Be  good,  and  I will  give  you  sugar,  or  sweets,  or 
coin,  but  if  you  are  bold  or  naughty,  I will  beat  you,  confine  you,  and 
even  black  hole  you.  The  effect  of  this  training  is  to  develop  the 
faculties  of  the  selfish  propensities,  causing  selfishness  and  greed,  or  to 
bring  cautiousness  into  activity,  until  the  child  is  filled  With  craven  fear 
’ anj  wretched  cowardice.  Thus  the  parent  thinks  to  make  the  child 
good  through  the  means  of  bribery,  and  fear  of  punishment.  Better 
to  let  the  child  be  ever  so  naughty  or  noisy  than  to  purchase  its 
obedience  at  such  a cost.  A father  says  to  me,  “What  am  I to  do  with 
this  child,  he  is  so  nervous  and  frightened  at  undertaking  the  smallest 
responsibility?”  He  likewise  says  that  he  has  threatened  his  son, 
thrashed  him,  and  frightened  him.  Now  the  wise  father  is  astonished 
because  his  son  turns  out  a coward.  Another  father  says,  “This  boy  is 
a plague  to  me,  he  is  the  most  daring  lad  I ever  saw,  and  the  most 
disobedient ; why,  sir,  he  has  a temper  nearly  as  stubborn  and  as  bad 
as  my  own,  and  smokes  as  much  tobacco  too,  in  fact  he  is  an  awful 
young  rascal,  though  not  yet  sixteen.”  The  father  tells  his  story  in  the 
presence  of  the  boy  in  a half  boastful  tone.  Of  course,  such  treatment 
instead  of  checking  encourages  the  lad.  A mother  asks  for  advice 
concerning  her  daughter,  fourteen  years  of  age,  whom  she  says  is  a 
heart-scald  to  her,  that  she  has  no  affection  and  thinks  only  of  pleasing 
herself,  that  she  loves  the  most  those  who  give  her  the  most.  “I  am 
sure,”  continued  the  mother,  “I  have  given  her  enough  from  the  time  she 
was  an  infant,  and  now  she  will  not  do  anything  without  the  expecta- 
tion of  reward  and  payment.”  The  wise  mother  does  not  for  a moment 
comprehend  that  this  state  of  her  daughter’s  mind  is  chiefly  owing  to 
the  inculcation  of  the  principle  that  good  actions  are  the  results  of 
reward.  According  to  the  present  mode  of  education,  whether  at 
home  or  at  school,  children  expect  to  be  paid,  even  for  the  commonest 
act  of  obedience.  I have  visited  a number  of  Sunday  schools  lately  in 
order  to  see  the  various  modes  of  training,  and  in  one  and  all  the 
payment  system  was  in  “ full  swing.”  If  the  child  is  in  its  seat  at  the 
proper  time  it  receives  in  payment  a card  on  which  is  written  “ early 
attendance.”  If  the  child  says  its  lessons  fairly  it  receives  another 
card  on  which  is  written  “progress  in  learning.”  Again,  if  the  child 
is  good,  that  it  does  not  do  anything  outrageous,  there  is  another  card 
given  to  it  on  which  is  printed  “good  behaviour.”  These  tickets  are 
not  mere  ornaments,  but  possess  a certain  monetary  value,  with  which 
they  can  purchase  books.  In  fact,  during  my  visits,  I witnessed  various 
transactions  between  the  children  of  a mercantile  nature,  hard  bargains 
made  between  Sunday-school  tickets  versus  halfpence,  toffee,  toys, 
tops,  &c.  I saw  one  lad,  after  much  bargaining,  great  excitement, 
and  some  very  hard  words,  and  from  his  appearance  one  would 
conclude  a little  mental  swearing,  selling  about  a dozen  tickets, 
principally  “good  behaviour”  ones,  for  an  equivalent  of  something 
sticky,  but  evidently  eatable,  and  to  him  enjoyable.  The  proceeds  of 
the  sale  for  the  “ good  behaviour,”  “early  attendance,”  and  “progress 
in  learning”  tickets,  filled  his  mouth  with  so  much  delight  as  to  cause 
the  white  of  his  eyes  to  be  more  than  usually  exposed.  I have  said 
over  and  over  again  to  parents  : give  your  children  no  more  rewards, 
either  as  a payment  for  the  past  or  an  encouragement  for  the  future. 
Give  them  as  many  presents  as  you  think  necessary,  but  never  let  them 
understand  that  there  is  any  trafficking  between  you  for  what  they 
should  do  on  the  principle  of  right  only. 

<‘>©<I> — — 

“ TIPS. ” 

125.. — Within  the  last  few  centuries  there  has  been  nothing  much 
slower  in  its  progress  than  language,  when  compared  with  surrounding 
advancement.  No  doubt,  words  can  never  express  thoughts  fully. 
One  would  like  to  be  able  so  to  speak  that  a word  might  bear  as  much 
meaning  as  an  ordinary  sentence,  and  a sentence  as  much  as  an  hour’s 
Usual  talk.  There  is  one  word  which  is  getting  much  into  fashion,  and 


will  no  doubt,  after  a while,  become  a generally  accepted  one.  To 
some  this  word  has  a profound  meaning,  and  at  times  the  cause  of 
much  anxiety.  No  doubt,  the  word  is  now  considered  a slang  one, 
but  the  next  dictionary  compilers  will  feel  justified  in  placing  it  among 
the  proper  ones.  The  word  is  “ Tip.”  In  our  last  article  we  referred 
to  children  and  their  rewards.  In  this  article  we  harp  upon  the  same 
subject,  under  the  new  name  of  “ Tip.”  The  word  meaning  some- 
thing in  return  for  nothing.  It  does  not  mean  wages,  for  that  is  an 
ordinary  affair,  but  a “ Tip  ” causes  the  face  to  light  up  with  pleasure, 
and  is  a producer  of  numerous  complimentary  titles.  A “ Tip  ” is  not 
by  any  means  confined  to  dustmen  or  policemen,  but  is  received  with 
delight  by  all  ranks.  A pint  of  beer  is' a satisfactory  “ Tip  ” to  one, 
a title  to  another.  Society,  its  petty  meanness,  its  bribery,  its  corrup- 
tion is  eating  away  all  that  should  be  considered  manly,  honest,  and 
dignified,  and  wiil  require  many  incisions  and  purgings  to  purify  it. 
What  can  be  expected,  foras  “ the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  is  inclined,” 
or  in  other  words,  the  teachings  of  childhood  become  habits  in  man- 
hood. A man  can  with  dignity  accept  a service,  or  an  assistance  from 
his  fellow  man  to  relieve  his  necessities,  or  to  help  him  on  in  life.  The 
faculty  of  benevolence  teaches  us  to  assist  one  another,  but  accepting 
“ Tips,  ” or  other  unmerited  favours  is  what  no  man  should  do.  Poets 
and  romancists  used  to  write  about  the  peer  throwing  down  his  gold  to 
the  peasant ; at  the  sight  of  which  the  peasant’s  brow  would  flush  with 
indignation,  his  eyes  would  flash  with  fire  and  his  lip  turn  up  with 
scorn,  while  with  thundering  eloquence  he  would  point  to  the  glittering 
trash,  declaring  he  was  insulted,  and  that  he  was  no  beggar  upon  any 
man’s  bounty.  This  may  have  been  human  nature,  and  suited  for  the 
poetical  writers  of  past  times.  We  hear  little  of  such  characters  now, 
on  the  contrary,  the  student  of  human  nature  as  it  is  at  present, 
whether  poet  or  novelist,  will  tell  us  how  men  cringe  and  debase 
themselves  for  the  price  of  a pint  of  beer.  The  bold  peasant  and  the 
horny-handed  mechanic  who  would  feel  indignant  if  offered  aught  ex- 
cept that  for  which  they  had  worked.  Where  are  they?  The  faculty  of 
self-esteem  is  a faculty  of  the  human  mind,  which  we  generally  perceive 
is  small  in  the  head,  and  have  to  advise  fully  nine  out  of  every  ten 
persons  to  cultivate  it.  We  are  inclined  to  think  too  little  of  ourselves, 
our  moral  or  intellectual  capability.  When  this  faculty  of  self-esteem 
is  cultivated  it  will  be  a great  preventative  to  us  doing  anything  that  is 
mean,  or  in  its  nature  lowering.  It  will  likewise  give  us  such  faith  in 
ourselves  as  to  encourage  us  in  all  that  is  good  and  manly. 
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IGNORANT  TEACHERS. 

126. — Scarcely  a week  passes  without  something  coming  before  our 
notice  which  causes  us  to  feel  the  deepest  sympathy  and  commiseration 
for  children,  more  especially  school-children,  owing  to  the  ignorance 
displayed  by  teachers  of  the  mental  conditions  of  the  children.  Look 
with  me  at  this  class  about  to  repeat  the  multiplication  table.  There 
are  boys  there  who  can  go  over  it  with  the  greatest  ease.  It  is  no 
trouble  to  them,  for  they  are  so  constituted  that  what  they  read 
once  or  twice  becomes  so  impressed  upon  their  minds  that  they  can 
recall  the  matter  at  pleasure.  There  are  other  boys  in  this  class  who 
have  worked  hard  and  conscientiously,  even  while  the  former  were 
playing ; they  have  kept  awake  for  hours  during  the  night  time  trying 
to  impress  the  figures  upon  their  minds,  but  owing  to  the  formation  of 
their  heads,  which  lack  capacity  to  retain  aught  connected  with  this 
special  branch  of  education,  their  efforts  are  worse  than  useless  ; worse, 
much  worse,  for  this  forcing  beyond  capacity  is  steadily  but  surely 
injuring  the  brain,  and  predisposing  to  insanity,  laying  seeds  which  may 
not  reach  maturity  for  even  twenty  or  thirty  years,  when  school  days 
will  be  nearly  forgotten.  Watch  that  boy  with  defined  brow  and 
handsome,  open,  manly  face.  We  see  there  marked  intelligence  and 
genius  which,  with  care,  might  so  develop  as  to  cause  him  to  take  a 
leading  position  amongst  men.  He  is  now  asked  a question  ; it  is  6 
times  8.  The  boy  knows  that  he  has  repeated  it  from  off  the  book 
over  one  hundred  times,  but  now,  in  regard  to  the  answer  his  mind  is 
a perfect  blank.  Should  the  reply  be  30,  50,  or  100,  he  cannot  for  the 
life  of  him  say.  See  the  effort  he  makes  to  remember,  or  count  it  up. 
See  how  he  knits  his  brow,  how  the  veins  in  that  brow  become  enlarged 
from  the  rush  of  blood  to  the  head.  He  becomes  red  and  pale  by 
turns,  and  the  perspiration  stands  out  in  big  drops  upon  his  forehead. 
See  his  hands,  they  are  clammy.  All  this  time  there  are  two  fierce 
looking  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  getting  fiercer  and  fiercer.  All  the  time 
he  sees  a brawny,  muscular  hand,  the  fingers  of  which  become  tighter 
and  tighter  in  their  grasp  upon  a cane.  Now  he  sees  the  master 
slowly  rising  and  crossing  to  him  with  uputted  rod  and  scowling  brow. 
That  boy  can  stand  this  no  longer,  and  with  an  unearthly  scream 
he  rushes  to  the  far  end  of  the  school  room,  crouching  in  a corner. 
Now,  master,  strike  away,  on  the  back  or  upon  the  head,  it  is 
of  little  consequence  to  you  which,  no  doubt  you  think  you  are 
doing  your  duty,  though  probably  you  are  consulting  your  own 
temper,  but  listen  to  what  we  tell  you,  and  laugh  at  it  if  you 
like.  You  and  your  cane  are  making  that  boy  an  idiot,  and 
we  may  see  him  some  day  a ghastly  spectacle,  either  in  an  idiot  or 
lunatic  asylum.  Master,  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  this,  for  no  one  will 
be  able  to  trace  it  to  your  ignorant  brutality,  or  that  of  your  cane. 
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which  lias  as  much  humanity  as  yourself.  You  enquire,  “ What  can  I 
do  ? ” and  we  reply,  “ Do  as  you  would  have  others  do  to  you  in  the 
first  place  ; and  in  the  second,  give  up  educating  the  human  mind  until 
vou  know  something  more  about  it.’’  The  following  melancholy 
story,  told  by  Mr.  bims  in  the  “ Higgledy  Piggledy  Papers,’3  last 
week,  will  illustrate  this  article  more  forcibly  than  I or  any  one 
else  can  that  I know  of,  and  it  should  be  a warning  note  in  the 
ears  of  all  parents  against  forcing  education  into  heads  which  have 
have  not  the  capacity  to  hold  it.  Mr.  Sims  having  paid  a visit 
to  a lunatic  asylum,  and  after  giving  a description  of  a number  of 
its  inmates,  says: — “Look  at  this  head.  It  is  very  small,  and  of 
peculiar  shape.  It  does  not  look  as  if  it  would  hold  much.  It 
could  not,  unfortunately,  but  a fond  and  devoted  mother  pinched 
herself  to  give  her  only  son  a university  education.  This  young  man 
with  the  small  head  went  to  Oxford,  and  crammed  himself  with  Latin 
and  Greek.  He  tried  honestly  to  become  a scholar,  and  to  justify 
his  fond  mother’s  belief  iu  his  talents.  But  he  broke  down,  the 
small  head  gave  way  gradually,  he  became  a burden  on  her  who 
had  sacrificed  everything  for  him,  and,  at  last,  pinched  and  straitened 
in  her  means,  and  unable  any  longer  to  give  him  the  constant  care 
and  attention  which  his  increasing  weakness  of  intellect  demanded, 
the  county  asylum  was  the  only  harbour  of  refuge  open  to  the  poor 
creature.  ' But  the  mad  university  man  has  one  oasis  in  the  sandy 
desert  of  lunatic  life  denied  to  many  of  Ms  companions.  Every  visit- 
ing day  the  fond  old  mother  comes  to  see  her  boy  who  was  to  have 
been  a great  scholar  and  became  a very  ordinary  mad  mail.”  This 
little  story  of  Sims’s  is  too  good  for  us  to  add  any  more  to  it.  It 
speaks  volumes  of  eloquence,  argument  and  logic,  in  proof  of  our 
statement. 


The  Late  PRESIDENT  GARFIELD. 

127. — Young  people  before  starting  in  life,  and  all  before  entering 
upon  any  undertaking  of  importance,  more  especially  if  it  requires  brain 
power,  would  find  it  much  to  their  advantage  to  consult  a phrenologist, 
in  order  to  see  if  they  possess  the  ability  required  for  the  undertaking. 
There  is  not  a village  nor  hamlet  that  does  not  possess  one  or  more 
men  and  women  who  will  tell  us  that  their  lives  have  been  comparative 
failures  owing  to  their  having  entered  upon  undertakings  for  which 
they  were  not  mentally  suited.  In  every  community  we  find 
people  who  tell  us  they  have  taken  the  wrong  path  in  life,  that 
if  their  abilities  had  been  taken  into  consideration  when  they 
started  in  life,  they  would  have  been  put  to  such  occupations  as  would 
have  been  more  congenial  to  their  feelings.  The  following  is  one  of 
many  instances  that  could  be  given  in  order  to  show  the  advantage 
and  encouragement  that  may  be  derived  from  phrenological  advice. 
We  read  concerning  Garfield,  the  late  President  of  the  United  States, 
on  pages  38  a^d  39  of  a book  entitled  “ The  Canal  Boy  who  became 
President  ” : -“A  few  days  before  James  was  to  go  to  Chester,  a Dr. 
Robinson,  of  Bedford,  came  into  the  district  upon  a professional  visit. 
The  lad  seemed  determined  to  seek  his  advice,  and  accordingly  paid 
him  a visit.  At  this  time  he  was  poorly  dressed,  his  coat,  vest,  and 
trousers  being  much  too  small  for  him,  and  sadly  worn  into  the  bar- 
gain. Under  these  circumstances  he  did  not  look  like  a very  promising 
student.  Telling  the  physician  who  he  was  he  begged  that  he  would 
examine  him,  and  see  if  he  was  fit  to  enter  upon  a course  of  hard  study 
with  any  probability  of  success.  The  doctor  afterwards  described  the 
interview  as  follows.  He  said  : — “ I felt  that  I was  upon  my  sacred 
honour,  and  the  young  man  looked  as  though  he  felt  himself  on  trial. 
I had  had  considerable  experience  as  a physician,  but  here  was  a case 
different  from  any  other  I had  ever  had.  I felt  it  must  be  handled 
with  great  care.  I examined  his  head,  and  saw  there  was  a magnifi- 
cent brain  there.  I sounded  his  lungs,  and  found  they  were  strong 
and  capable  of  making  good  blood.  I felt  his  pulse,  and  saw  that 
there  was  an  engine  capable  of  sending  the  blood  up  to  the  head  to 
feed  the  brain.  I had  seen  many  strong  physical  systems,  with  warm 
feet,  but  cold,  sluggish  brain ; and  those  who  possess  such  systems 
would  simply  sit  around  and  doze  ; therefore  I was  anxious  to  know 
about  the  kind  of  engine  to  run  that  delicate  machine,  the  brain.  At 
the  end  of  a fifteen  minutes’  careful  examination,  we  rose,  and  I said, 
Go  on  ; follow  the  leadings  of  your  ambition,  and  ever  after  this  I am 
your  friend.  You  have  the  brain  of  a Webster ; and  you  have  physical 
proportions  that  will  back  you  in  the  most  herculean  efforts.  All  that 
you  need  do  is  to  work.  Work  hard  ; do  not  be  afraid  of  over-working, 
and  you  will  make  your  mark.”  “ How  very  accurate  the  doctor’s 
judgment  was,  the  sequel  will  prove.  James  was  greatly  encouraged 
by  this  interview,  and  had  now  fully  made  up  his  mind  to  push  his  way 
upward.”  Probably,  the  encouragement  which  James  Garfield  received 
from  the  medical  as  well  as  the  phrenological  advice  here  given  was  the 
cause  of  his  marvellous  success.  This  should  be  an  encouragement  to 
all,  more  especially  the  young,  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
their  talents’  and  various  abilities,  so  that  they  may  have  all  the  more 
confidence  in  making  use  of  them. 


MENTAL  HARMONY. 

128. — One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  of  the  age  is  the  belief  that 
happiness  and  truest  pleasures  are  derived  from  objects  and  things 
external  to  ourselves,  forgetting  that  the  value  of  all  things  depends 
upon  the  formation  of  our  minds.  If  we  can  look  upon  this  as  a fact, 
and  to  thoroughly  accept  it  as  such,  instead  of  devoting  so  much  of  our 
time  in  shaping  things  outside  ourselves,  we  should  try  aud  shape 
ourselves,  that  is,  our  minds.  Now,  while  in  regard  to  external 
possessions,  we  oftentimes  are  in  a very  inferior  position,  yet,  if  we  are 
possessed  of  an  ordinary  mind,  we  have  it  in  our  power  so  to  cultivate 
it,  that  we  may  eventually  become  enriched  of  all  that  is  enjoyable, 
more,  far  more,  than  if  we  devoted  all  our  time  aud  strength  toward 
the  attainment  of  external  objects.  On  the  ground  of  the  purest 
reason,  I unhesitatingly  conclude  that  happiness  is  not  an  attribute  of 
wealth,  or  things  external  to  the  mind,  but  is  an  attribute  of  the  mind 
itself,  and  depends  on  the  mind’s  formation  and  cultivation.  The 
science  of  phrenology  points  out  to  us  true  and  lasting  sources  of 
happiness,  which  none  can  despoil  us  of,  not  even  death  itself.  This 
happiness  is  derived  from  over  forty  mental  faculties,  each  of  which 
should  be  a source  of  constant  pleasure  in  a properly  balanced  and 
harmonious  mind.  The  activity  of  each  faculty  provides  direct 
enjoyment,  and  thus  we  perceive  innumerable  sources  of  happiness, 
when  we  consider  not  alone  individual  faculties,  but  the  coustant 
change  and  variety  of  sensations  produced  by  combined  faculties.  To 
obtain  this  pleasure  depends  much  upon  our  knowledge  of  the  human 
mind.  If  the  keys  of  the  piano  are  touched  indiscriminately,  there 
will  be  a production  of  inharmonious  sounds,  but  if  the  keys  are 
manipulated  by  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  music,  we  have 
produced  au  infinite  number  of  pleasurable  and  harmonious  tunes. 
So  it  is  with  the  human  mind,  many  are  there  who,  through  ignorance 
of  its  capacities,  or  how  to  bring  each  part  into  activity  at  the  right 
time,  and  in  the  right  manner,  cause  constant  discord  aud  jarring, 
unpleasantness  to  themselves  and  others.  Whereas,  if  they  had  u 
knowledge  of  the  various  faculties,  they  could  constantly  produce  most 
pleasing  and  excellent  music.  Let  one  or  two  notes  be  unstrung  and 
every  tune  is  rendered  inharmonious,  no  matter  how  well  the  other 
notes  are  inclined  to  act.  So  it  is  with  the  mind;  one  or  two  faculties 
not  acting  in  harmony,  the  result  is  oftentimes  a life  of  misery.  Let 
us  take  as  an  illustration  the  faculty  of  hope,  as  being  inactive  or 
deficient.  No  matter  what  effort  the  other  faculties  make  in  order  to 
produce  happiness,  there  will  be  misery,  gloom,  aud  dejection.  The 
individual  acquainted  with  phrenology  will  soon  perceive  where  the 
fault  is  which  produces  this  mental  discord,  and  immediately  sets  it 
right  by  a properly  directed  effort  of  the  will,  bringing  this  faculty  of 
hope  into  a state  of  activity.  This  will  cause  a state  of  happiness 
which,  independent  of  the  faculty  of  hope,  nothing  external  could 
supply.  Again,  one  feels  cross,  irritable,  peevish,  and  faultfinding 
beyond  all  reason. 

You  now  bring  the  faculty  of  benevolence  into  activity,  and  instantly 
feel  kind,  complaisant,  agreeable,  with  the  mind  ready  to  harmonize 
with  the  minds  around  you.  In  an  unguarded  moment  some  one,  or 
more  of  the  animal  faculties  become  too  highly  strung  and  unduly 
active,  leading  you  to  do  such  things  as  may  be  antagonistic  to  your 
happiness.  Immediately  you  perceive  the  want  of  harmony  with  the 
reasoning  and  moral  faculties,  which  faculties  you  bring  into  instant 
activity,  regain  the  balance,  and  a pleasurable  state  ot  mind  is  the 
result.  In  the  house,  or  out  of  the  house,  in  garret  or  iu  cellar,  in  all 
and  every  circumstance  of  life,  we  carry  with  us  the  music  which  makes 
life  happy,  the  faculties  from  which  everything  derive  their  value, 
and  apart  from  which  there  is  nothing  either  iu  heaven  above  or  in  the 
earth  beneath  that  can  give  us  the  smallest  modicum  of  joy  and  sorrow. 
If  this  be  so,  then  far  surpassing  all  other  sciences  or  subjects  must  that 
science  be,  which  teaches  us  of  those  inestimable  properties  of  mind 
which  we  possess,  and  how  to  obtain  the  sweetest  and  most  enduring 
harmony  from  them.  Phrenology  sees  no  reason  why  it  should  lower 
its  flag  of  pre-eminence  to  any,  for  it  goes  beyond  all  in  cultivating  the 
mind  for  immortal  as  well  as  mortal  happiness.  It  can  likewise  read 
more  clearly  than  other  sciences  the  twofold  revelation  of  nature  and 
inspiration  in  their  adaptation  to  the  mind's  requirements. 
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i [ Many  of  the  following  paragraphs  will  he  found  useful  to  the 
''reader  in  pointing  out  characteristics  worthy  of  imitation,  or  avoidance] 

i I.- — There  is  one  very  important  ingredient  in  the  many  combina- 
''tions  that  form  the  human  mind  which  is  not  sufficiently  studied  or 
properly  estimated,  and  a more  extended  knowledge  of  which  would  be 
of  much  advantage,  and  that  is  “ mental  activity.”  From  this  source 
■comes  ability  or  inability  to  think,  to  reason,  to  observe,  and,  in  fact, 
"perform  all  the  intellectual  functions  that  the  human  mind  is  capable  of. 
A large  arm  may  be  good,  but  if  it  is  a muscular  one  it  is  better  ; and 
likewise  a large  head  is  good,  but  one  with  an  active  brain  is  better. 
Now  this  head  denotes  as  its  most  prominent  feature  “activity — mental 
activity,”  wide  awake,  ever  on  the  look-out  for  information,  constantly 
planning.  If  you  were  in  a position  where  you  could  carry  out  even 
half  of  your  plans,  you  would  do  more  than  a dozen  ordinary  minds. 

2.  — Your  speaking  abilities  are  fully  developed;  but,  iu  order  to 
make  you  eloquent  you  would  require  a more  than  ordinary  amount  of 
stimulant. 

3.  — You  are  rather  lacking  in  approbativeness.  Your  desire  for 
applause  is  not  large  enough  to  act  as  a stimulant  to  effort  for  the 
purpose  of  pleasing  or  trying  to  win  the  plaudits  of  the  crowd. 

4.  — The  path  of  duty — not  such,  it  may  be,  as  others  would  have 
it,  but  such  as  your  own  reason  and  judgment  points  to — you  will  walk 
in,  though  it  may  be  a path  of  thorns.  With  you  duty  will  turn  many 
a bitter  to  a sweet,  many  a thorn  to  a rose. 

5. — You  can  wear  your  honours  without  intruding  them.  Your 
spurs  may  be  well  won,  but  you  will  not  wound  to  the  very  soul  for  the 
sake  of  displaying  them. 

6.  — Taking  every  part  of  your  head  into  consideration,  it  indicates 
rare  talent,  richness  in  language,  sublimity  in  poetry,  depth  in  reason- 
ing, clearness  in  perception,  strength  in  earnestness,  and  great  honesty 
and  integrity. 

7.  — Executive  power  sometimes  comes  from  one  particular  source, 
but  generally  from  a combination  of  mental  sources.  Here  it  will  come 
from  combativeness  and  destructiveness,  under  the  guidance  of  con- 
scientiousness, inliueneed  by  the  intelligence. 

8.  — Manhood,  brotherhood,  and  universal  love  are  positively  denoted 
here.  You  would  as  a parent,  if  required,  sink  yourself  to  keep  your 
family  afloat ; you  would  as  a citizen  sink  your  family  for  your  city ; you 
would  as  a countryman  sink  your  city  for  your  country ; and  as  a 
universal  lover  ot  mankind  your  country  for  the  world. 

9.  — There  is  much  kindness  and  sympathy  depicted  here.  But  it 
will  be  manifested  in  connection  with  your  desire  for  sound  progressive 
benefit. 

10.  — Information  of  an  useful  and  beneficial  kind  may  be  con- 
stantly placed  before  you,  yet  you  will  not  make  use  of  your  intelligence 
so  as  to  usefully  apply  it. 

11.  — Every  man  has  an  organisation  that  suits  him  for,  and 
predisposes  him  in  favour  of,  some  particular  pursuit.  This  pursuit  is 
followed  from  some  motive  or  combination  of  motives';  though  now 
and  again  the  pursuit  is  followed  for  its  own  sake.  Whichever  portion 
of  the  mind  is  strongest  will  lead  the  others — will,  as  a master,  make 
the  other  portions,  as  servants,  obey.  The  key-stone  to  character  is  to 
find  out  the  leading  characteristic.  There  is  here  denoted  natural 
power  and  ability  to  study  mankind  in  its  various  phases  and 
relationships.  There  is  here  a settled  conviction  that  every  class 
should  progress — should  improve;  that  mind  should  ascend  in  the 
social  scale. 

12.  — How  many  are  there  with  the  abilities  required  for  the  artist’s 
pencil,  whose  judgment  in  regard  to  form  and  size  is  most  accurate, 
and  as  for  colour,  they  can  see  one  hundred  shades  where  ordinary 
people  will  see  but  a few,  and  they  know  to  a nicety  what  matches 
so  as  to  please  the  eye  and  judgment — many  such  want  but  executive 
abilities  to  become  world-renowned  artists.  You  should  cultivate 
determination. 

13.  — Here  is  denoted  metaphysical  power — a just  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  character,  with  its  many  combinations  and  shades — real 
character,  living  character,  individual  character.  Some  one  speaks.  It 
is  an  observation,  a remark,  an  expression  of  opinion — something  said 
in  praise  or  censure.  You  can  lay  your  finger  upon  the  exact  source 
from  which  the  expression  comes.  In  fact,  the  knowledge  of  character 
as  here  indicated  is  of  a very  extensive  nature.  With  large  benevolence 
there  will  flow  an  amount  of  charity,  of  kindly,  forgiving,  sympathising 
feeling,  which  could  come  from  no  other  human  source. 

14.  — Heads  of  this  kind  are  required  to  keep  down  what  may  be  of 
a flighty  nature.  The  cord  on  the  kite  which  keeps  it  within  a certain 
distance — the  ballast  without  which  the  ship,  be  it  ever  so  well  built  and 
trimmed,  does  not  leave  her  moorings. 

15.  — Your  power  of  friendship  is  prominently  developed  : and  when 
you  like  a person,  it  will  be  with  warmth  ol  feeling. 

16.  — We  have  heard  men  talking  politics  with  great  comprehension 
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and  wonderful  foresight,  whose  gigantic  plans  were  built  upon  such 
solid  bases  as  would  give  you  to  suppose  that  they  were  born  just  in 
time  to  set  all  and  every  wrong  right,  yet  had  not  sufficient  executive 
power  to  reform  their  own  faults  or  those  of  their  household.  This  is 
your  deficiency.  This  ingredient  of  the  human  mind  is  minus,  and 
weakness  is  the  result ; nay,  though  in  all  powers  strong,  yet  all 
combined  cannot  make  up  for  this  excutive  power. 

17.  — You  have  a great  respect  for  the  man  that  helps  himself  . You 
will  believe  in  effort,  in  the  man  that  does  his  best ; such  a one,  if  he 
fails,  you  can  excuse  and  pity  and  help. 

18.  — There  is  no  false  dignity  here,  ever  on  the  look  out  for  praise, 
approbation,  or  the  worship  of  people ; but  there  is  a true  dignity  that 
is  under  the  guidance  of  reason  and  conscientiousness,  and  while  you 
will  feel  indignant  at  an  act  of  injustice,  you  will  be  ever  ready  to 
defend  rights  and  principles,  yet  it  would  not  be  with  any  feelings  of 
hatred,  revenge,  or  desire  for  retaliation. 

19.  — How  many  are  there  with  intelligence  of  a superior  nature  who 
go  through  life  with  their  heads  bowed  down  like  bulrushes ! Some 
with  large  language,  who  make  stirring  speeches,  and  give  expression  to 
sublime  ideas,  but  not  on  the  platform,  not  before  the  multitude,  but 
in  the  silent  chamber  of  their  own  mind — none  one  whit  wiser  for  their 
silent  eloquence ! They  are  deficient  in  self-esteem.  This  faculty 
you  require. 

20.  — Your  knowledge  of  character  is  immense,  and  it  is  not  alone  of 
the  class  you  belong  to,  but  all  classes.  You  will,  owing  to  this  natural 
intuition  of  the  minds  of  people,  be  rather  suspicious  and  doubtful  of 
both  actions  and  motives ; you  will  see  beneath  varnish  and  polish, 
faults,  failings,  and  flaws.  You  will  be  able  to  find  out  the  weak  link 
in  the  strongest  chain.  You  may  be  a little  fault-finding. 

21.  — Here  is  that  stability  which  is  required  in  the  props  upon  which 
a family  or  a nation  rests  with  confidence. 

22.  — You  will  be  a good  provider — like  to  see  plenty  without  waste 
— and  have  much  faith  in  the  saying,  ‘ That  he  who  provideth  not  for 
his  own  household  hath  denied  the  faith.’  This  desire  will  not  alone 
be  confined  to  your  own  household,  but  be  extended  far  beyond.  You 
have  much  foresight,  see  a good  way  ahead,  but  large  cautiousness 
often  prevents  you  from  carrying  out  your  best  plans,  and  gratifying 
your  most  benevolent  purposes. 

23.  — You  will  not  be  led  by  momentary  impulse  or  sudden  feelings 
— by  fits  and  starts,  with  destructiveuess  one  moment  in  the  ascendency, 
and  benevolence  soon  succeeding  it.  There  is  no  bright  and  drying 
sunshine  to-day,  scorching  and  withering,  followed  by  the  monsoon, 
bursting  the  rivers’  banks  and  floodiug  the  valleys — such  are,  alas  ! too 
often  the  minds  and  temperaments  of  many,  which  in  the  domestic  and 
social  circle  cause  much  worry,  misery,  and  the  unpleasantness  of 
uncertainty. 

24. — Candour  is  a weak  point  for  a politician.  No  masked 
bribery  here,  no  coaxing  the  enemy  on  by  a seeming  confidence  and 
then  belching  out  ‘murder’  and  ‘slaughter.’  Another  weak  point  for  a 
politician  is  a deficiency  in  the  ‘selfish  propensities.’  Being  iericienfc 
here,  you  could  not  sufficiently  recognise  their  worth  and  value  in 
followers.  If  you  were  selfish  yourself,  you  would  consult  their  selfish- 
ness, their  aggrandizement,  their  dignity,  and  by  this  means  keep  them 
together. 

25. — In  many  respects,  you  have  a head  similar  in  shape  to  Peabody, 
and  only  require  the  same  ability  from  a monetary  point  of  view  in  order 
to  emulate  him  in  philanthropy. 

26.  — You  can  direct  and  keep  your  mind  in  any  given  channel  at  a 
moment’s  notice,  while  with  others  of  weaker  will-power  foreign 
thoughts  will  often  intrude  and  fill  the  mind  with  wayward  fancies,  and 
thus  detract  from  the  power  and  intelligence  which  should  be  concen- 
trated upon  the  subject,  plan,  or  undertaking  of  the  moment. 

27.  — We  have  here  moral  power,  as  leading  and  controlling  the 
mind  and  actions  proceeding  therefrom.  The  right  aud  the  wrong,  the 
good  and  the  bad,  virtue  and  vice,  how  to  establish  the  one  and  over- 
throw the  other,  will  be  subject  matter  of  importance  to  the  moral  and, 
intellectual  powers  of  your  mind. 

28.  — Stability  is  written  here  in  every  line  and  lineament  of  feature, 
as  well  as  in  the  formation  of  the  head.  There  is  no  indecision,  no 
wavering ; but  in  regard  to  all  the  important  plans  of  life,  a steady, 
decided,  and  patient  aim. 

29.  — There  is  much  foresight  here  ; ability  to  look  forward,  and  on 
the  basis  of  the  present  to  erect  substantial  plans  for  the  future.  There 
is  a formation  of  mind  here  that  can  take  in  a number  of  plans,  and 
look  at  them  in  every  light ; and  after  quietly  weighing  the  one  against 
the  other,  to  choose  with  clearness  and  decision  the  good  from  the  bad 
or  indifferent. 

30.  — There  are  many  who  have  large  heads — and  it  maybe  especial- 
ly large  in  the  mental  region — but,  owing  to  a want  of  activity  of  brain 
are  dull,  slow,  and  inadequate  to  the  most  ordinary  undertaking.  And 
on  the  other  hand  there  are  some  with  this  activity  excessive  and. 
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injurious,  with  the  brain-waste  in  excess  of  the  supply.  And  this 
mental  activity  often  brings  on  disease  or  diseases  of  a most  painful 
nature ; which  you  are  predisposed  to. 

31.  — Animal  power  is  denoted  here,  as  the  power  in  ascendency. 
No  doubt  there  are  many  other  powers — some  strong  and  some  weak, 
but  animal  power,  being  the  strongest,  rules,  controls,  and  directs  all 
the  minor  abilities  and  attributes  of  your  mind. 

32.  — We  have  come  across  men  whose  great  constructive  ingenuity 
would  span  rivers,  build  edifices,  and  tunnel  throng’1  mountains  with 
more  durability  and  less  time  and  expense  than  nu=  oeen  ever  dreamed 
of ; yet  had  not  executive  power  to  build  the  smallest  conservatory  to 
grow  flowers  in.  You  belong  to  this  class. 

33.  — With  moral  power  there  is  here  denoted  moral  courage;  and 
these  two  are  but  too  often  separated  one  from  the  other.  There  are 
men  with  moral  intuition,  moral  knowledge  ; wishes,  and  desires  of 
the  most  exalted  moral  nature,  yet  very  much  lacking  in  moral  courage. 

34.  — You  will  suffer  much  from  over-anxiety  and  worry  of  mind,  will 
allow  trifles  to  annoy  you. 

35.  — I would  not  know  wnat  position  to  place  you  in  to  flurry  you, 
or  cause  you  to  lose  presence  of  mind.  You  will  not  believe  in  hurry, 
but  like  to  have  time  for  development. 

36.  — In  one  respect  in  particular  there  is  that  denoted  here  which  we 
might  all  with  advantage  cultivate,  both  for  our  own  sakes  and  that  of 
others — mental  balance. 

37.  — The  social  organs  here  are  very  prominent.  Full  of  sympathy, 
more  especially  in  the  domestic  circle,  where  you  will  not  alone  meet 
with  respect,  but  love.  The  infant  of  a few  months,  or  the  oldest  in- 
habitant of  the  house,  will  feel  happier  by  your  presence.  They  will 
not  wish  you  away,  thinking  they  will  then  be  happier,  or  have  more 
liberty  or  enjoyment,  for  in  your  presence  your  domestic  circle  will  have 
both  peace  and  pleasure. 

38.  — The  human  mind  possesses  many  and  varied  powers.  But  to 
be  truly  great  in  your  day  and  generation — to  rise  in  life — to  ascend  in 
the  social  scale — to  act  so  as  to  benefit  yourself  and  others:  there  is  one 
power  above  all  others  which  you  possess,  and  which  is  denoted  by 
* will  power.’  Here  is  self-government,  authority,  rule,  control.  ‘ Go,’ 
you  say  to  tempting  allurement,  and  it  goeth.  In  vain  would  the  siren 
of  pleasure  weave  her  dazzling  spells,  when  such  is  opposed  to  your 
will. 

39.  — Some  cannot  originate — they  are  mere  imitators.  What  they 
see  others  doing,  they  can  do  ; what  thoughts  others  give  expression 
to,  they  think;  what  others  believe,  they  believe;  and  if  they  have 
average  memories,  they  can  show  a fair  amount  of  intelligence,  which 
may  pass  for  their  own.  But  if  their  memory  is  bad,  they  deteriorate. 
But  here  there  is  conception  and  originating  power — a mind  that  has 
got  ample  resources  of  its  own  well  stored  up  ; and  if  there  is  constant 
use,  there  will  be  a constant  and  abundant  supply. 

40.  — You  do  not  believe  in  failure,  but  will  try  and  try  again  ; more 
especially  if  you  meet  with  opposition  and  difficulties,  you  will  be  all 
the  more  determined  to  carry  out  your  plans.  You  are  seldom  intim- 
idated through  over-cautiousness,  and  will  go  on  through  foul  as  well 
as  fair  weather.  You  will  be  more  inclined  to  bend  circumstances  to 
your  profit,  than  allow  circumstances  to  control  or  bend  you. 

41.  — This  type  of  head  is  required  for  taking  the  lead  in  large 
designs,  where  there  is  organization,  guiding,  and  controlling  power 
requisite.  This  head  denotes  presence  of  mind  in  difficulties  and 
dangers  ; hopefulness  in  the  presence  of  gloom  and  despondency.  In 
fact,  this  is  a mind  that  is  ever  on  the  alert. 

42.  — A MAN  amongst  men  in  regard  to  what  is  great  and  ennobling, 
and  what  should  constitute  the  mind.  A width  of  thought  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  most  people  ; and  this  width,  this  going  beyond 
others,  this  progressiveness,  would  be  your  weak  point  in  the  minds  of 
many — would  be  a bar  to  your  full  success ; for  smaller  or  ordinary 
minds  could  not  go  the  distance  you  would  go,  or  see  the  distance  you 
would  see. 

43.  — This  head  denotes  power  of  a superior  nature,  and  it  likewise 
denotes  a knowledge  of,  and  reliance  in  that  power.  You,  knowing 
the  plank  would  bear  you,  would  cross  the  river,  while  others  would 
stand  trembling  on  the  brink. 

44.  — While  you.  head  to  a great  extent  illustrates  executiveness  of 
purpose,  it  will  be  very  much  so  in  conjunction  with  your  large  sym- 
pathetic nature. 

45.  — Here  is  an  indication  of  much  determination.  It  is  not  alone 
that  you  have  a good  planning  organization,  but  you  can  put  your 
plans  into  execution  ; and  though  they  may  appear  ever  so  difficult  to 
others,  they  seem  easy  and  plain  to  you. 

46.  — Balance  is  most  desirable  in  the  formation  of  character. 
Some  have  this  balance,  this  nice  adjustment  of  mental  powers,  natur- 
ally. As  children  they  are  even-minded,  and  this  evenness  continues 
through  manhood  to  age.  Others  attain  this  mental  balance  by 
watchfulness  and  cultivation.  Balance  is  manifested  here;  but  that 


balance  has  been  attained  by  self-study,  self-control,  self-restraint,  and 
sell-culture. 

47— You  would  not  be  great  in  science  or  in  literature,  or  in  many 
ot  the  hundred  great  things  which  we  stamp  with  our  approbation  • 
but  great  in  goodness,  great  with  large,  lofty,  and  ever-ennobli.m 
feelings  of  benevolence.  Benevolence,  the  peer  of  all  portions  of  the 
nnnd ; and  this  benevolence  would  be  of  a practical  kind,  not  of  that 
nature  which  thinks,  desires,  feels,  and  it  may  be  weeps,  and  then  no 
more,  but  benevolence  that  will  cause  self-denial  in  small  as  well  as  in 
great  things,  without  any  hope  of  a return,  either  in  thanks  or  gratitude 
- that  benevolence  which  will  not  let  the  left  hand  know  what  is  done 
by  the  right,  and  will  constantly  keep  the  intelligence  in  action  for 
kindly  purposes.  There  may  be  deficiencies  and  excesses,  as  there  are 
in  most  heads  ; but  we  are  now  dealing  with  the  most  prominent  and 
ruling  trait,  which  is  ‘Benevolence,’  and  here  like  ‘a  king,’  it  makes  its 
subjects  act  under  its  authority. 

48. — If  you  believed  in  war  you  would  make  a great  genera! 

would  know  how  to  dispose  your  troops,  set  up  your  barricades ; 
would  be  well  up  in  feints  and  ruses,  so  as  to  lead  the  enemy  into 
your  ambuscades.  As  a general  you  would  have  great  victories  with 
small  losses.  And  by  the  way,  ^that  is  just  what  is  much  lacking  in 
our  generals  at  the  present  day. 

49. —  Cautiousness  is  a characteristic — a looking  ahead,  a thoughtful 
consideration  of  consequences— a mind  ever  recognizing  the  effect  of 
present  actions  upon  the  future,  and  whose  plans  and  designs  would  be 
more  for  future  benefit  than  present  gratification. 

5°-  Here  is  strength  of  mind.  Were  you  shipwrecked  you  could 
show  as  much  endurance  as  the  hardiest  sailor.  Were  you  a soldier  in 
battle,  you  would  be  the  first  volunteer  to  man  the  breach.  If  your 
house  were  on  fire  you  would  display  presence  of  mind,  courage,  and 
even  daring,  that  would  surprise  your  nearest  friends,  for  you  will  not 
be  boastful,  but  suit  your  action  to  the  circumstance.  From  the  form- 
ation of  this  head  I perceive  a mind  which  will  show  many  noble,  kind, 
and  humanizing  characteristics,  but,  except  to  the  phrenologist,  ‘There 
is  that  withiu  which  passeth  show.’ 

S1;— ‘ Unstable  as  water  thou  shalt  not  succeed  (excel),’  is  the  flaw 
in  this  chaiacter ; and  this  want  of  stability  is  the  ruin  and  wreck  of 
what  might  otherwise  be  a brilliant  and  useful  career. 

52.— What  applause  you  desire  will  be  from  a few  rather  than  the 
many. 

53-  — Will  like  candour  and  sincerity,  and  cannot  bear  cringing  or 
deception. 

54-  — A born  orator,  an  eloquent  orator,  a sublime  orator;  and  more, 
again,  an  intelligent,  reasoning,  argumentative,  criticising  orator  and 
thinker.  ‘ 

5 5- —' There  is  no  bias  here  that  rejects  reason.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  no  unbalanced  enthusiasm,  which,  like  the  fish,  is  ever  ready  to 
catch  at  a fly  floating  on  a ripple,  be  it  real  or  artificial. 

56. — What  an  uprising  there  would  be  here  at  an  act  of  injustice! 
What  a torrent  of  indignation  could  this  large  language  give  expression 
to  in  denouncing  the  wrong,  in  proclaiming  the  right ! 

57- — You  would  not  care  for  the  loudest  plaudits  except  they  were 
in  harmony  with  your  own  conscience,  and  the  loudest  censure  would 
not  prevent  you  carrying  out  your  conscientious  plans. 

58.  — You  may  see  wrong,  injustice,  vice,  crime— pass  judgment  on 
it,  may  lament  over  it,  but  are  deficient  in  the  courage  required  to 
assail  or  try  to  eradicate  it. 

59. — You  could  never  stoop  to  trickery  or  tortuous-minded  methods, 
in  order  to  develop  a plan  or  gain  an  object. 

60.  — If  you  look  to  ‘self’  you  have  all  the  abilities  required  to  exalt 
self,  but  you  are  deficient  in  ‘selfish  propensities.’ 

61. — Here  is  opposing  power  that  can  overcome  obstacles,  break 
down  barriers,  and  accomplish  the  plans  of  the  mind. 

62. — There  is  no  narrow  groove  for  thoughts— ideas— to  be  fitted 
into.  There  is  no  special  colour  for  everything  to  be  toned  down  to. 

63.  — While  you  have  faith  in  yourself  you  will  likewise  have  faith 
in  others  ; while  you  respect  yourself  you  will  likewise  respect  others. 

64.  — I can  see  this  mind,  in  silence,  groaning,  nay  writhing,  ’neath 
the  ‘whips  and  scorns,  the  stings  and  the  arrows;’  crying  out  for 
strength  to  make  one  final  effort  to  carry  out  great  purposes. 

65.  — Your  head  denotes  much  self-control— not  so  much  natural  as 

attained.  You  can  direct  your  mind  at  pleasure  into  any  given  channel, 
and  that  without  much  effort.  You  have  a good  planning  organization. 
Like  to  see  the  end  from  the  beginning  when  possible.  You  will  count 
the  cost  before  commencing  to  build,  and  like  to  do  things  with  care- 
fulness and  stability.  This  refers  to  your  smaller  as  well  as  your  more 
important  plans.  Your  religious  sympathy  would  be  of  a broad  nature, 
and  while  you  will  take  latitude  to  think  for  yourself,  you  will  not  deny 
others  the  same  right.  ""  — ' - - “ 


ITS  TRUTHFULNESS  AND  USEFULNESS^  5r 


66.  — Poetic  power  is  here  very  plainly  manilested. 

67.  — You  will  possess  much  influence  over  others,  more  especially 
when  your  social  and  domestic  propensities  are  appealed  to,  and  in 
the  activity  and  use  of  this  portion  of  your  mind,  you  will  find  most  and 
truest  enjoyment.  You  should  have  a good  number  of  warm-hearted 
and  sincere  friends,  who  will  thoroughly  admire  you  for  many  good 
qualities,  but  more  especially  for  the  kindliness  of  your  disposition. 

68 You  will  be  thoroughly  sociable,  and  of  domestic  habits;  there 

will  be  no  ostentatious  or  extravagant  display.  You  will  seek  no  glori- 
fication through  such  a doubtful  mode  as  a big  dinner,  at  the  same 
time  you  will  display  much  hospitality. 

6o  —You  sift  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  not  swallowing  everything. 
You’ think  for  yourself,  and  whatever  your  ideas  may  be,  theological, 
political,  scientific  or  otherwise,  are  the  result  of  reason,  reflection,  and 
consequently  you  hold  fast  and  are  confirmed  in  your  ideas. 

-o.—No  matter  how  poor  your  ability  'or  organization  is  now,  you 
will  steadily  progress  morally  and  mentally,  for  every  man  possesses  the 
germ  of  what  is  God-like,  and  it  rests  much  with  him  whether  that  germ 
■will  grow  in  strength  and  influence,  or  be  choked  with  thistles  and 
briars.  With  some  it  remains  a germ  all  through  life,  for  want  of 
cultivation. 

71.  Language  is  prominent,  you  should  be  known  for  a good  and 

clear  speaker,  though  in  speaking  you  may  be  too  open  and  candid  and 
not  have  sufficient  secretiveness  to  conceal  your  thoughts  even  when 
requisite. 

72.  — In  this  head  we  see  much  harmony,  the  perceptive  gathering 
information,  the  reflective  thinking  and  reasoning  over  tiiat  information, 
the  moral  powers  applying  that  information  to  moral  and  beneficial 
purposes.  The  executive  power  brought  into  use  so  as  to  put  into 
practice  the  designs  and  plans  of  a harmonious  mind,  and  all  combined 
having  for  its  results  the  benefits  and  enlightenment  of  others. 

73.  There  is  here  a calm,  quiet  intelligence,  not  of  that  wrangling, 

ever  opposing,  and  cantankerously  criticising  kind,  which  very  many 
men,  and  some  of  noted  intelligence  possess,  but  an  intelligence  which 
thinks  and  reasons,  and  can  let  other  persons  have  the  same  latitude. 
You  can  tenaciously  hold  on  and  give  expression  to  your  opinions 
without  feeling,  or  causing  others  to  feel  bitterness,  and  this  will  be 
very  much  in  your  favour  in  carrying  out  the  many  duties  you  will  have 
to  meet. 

74.  — You  naturally  possess  a fervent  and  even  poetic  imagination, 
and  though  it  may  not  be  given  expression  to  in  words,  it  is  both  felt 
and  enjoyed. 

75.  — The  kind  of  intelligence  we  have  before  us  is  reflective  and 
perceptive  combined.  There  is  another  ability  that  we  see  here  is 
prominently  developed,  and  that  is,  ability  for  conveying  information 
and  imparting  it  to  others. 

76. — The  organ  of  benevolence  is  here  very  fully  developed.  It  will 
give  much  kindness,  by  the  aid  of  which  you  will  be  able  to  win  people 
over  to  your  views,  and  will  likewise  prompt  such  actions  as  will  tend  to 
the  welfare  of  many  poor  and  helpless  who  no  doubt  will  olten  look  to 
you  for  advice. 

77.  — The  mind  taken  in  its  entirety  represents  three  powers,  mental, 
moral,  and  animal.  If  we  can  by  any  means  ascertain  which  is  the 
strongest,  we  possess  the  key-stone  to  character.  This  phrenology  can 
do.  From  thousands  of  observations,  we  find  that  the  base  of  the 
brain  denotes  animal,  the  top  moral,  the  front  mental  power.  In  the 
head  which  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  the  three  powers  are  prominent 
but  the  moral  is  the  controlling  power.  The  animal  is  such  as  to  give 
determination,  energy,  force  of  character,  and  executiveness  of  purpose. 
If  we  could  imagine  this  power  taking  the  lead,  then  we  would  have 
decided  indications  of  a bad  man,  one  believing  in  might  over  right,  in 
such  laws  as  would  crush  the  weak,  and  uphold  the  strong,  whose 
loftiest  ideas  and  highest  ambition  would  be  connected  with  selfishness 
and  sensualism.  When  a nation  has  such  men  in  authority,  her  chief 
magistrates  and  senators,  she  is  sustained  by  bluster,  war,  and  legalized 
murder,  which  is  alas  ! too  often  the  case.  Such  a nation  is  also 
degraded  when  her  chief  strength  and  reliance  are  in  the  belclfings  of 
her  cannons,  and  the  bursting  of  torpedoes. 

70. — There  is  here  that  amount  of  ideality  and  sublimity  which  will 
give  refinement,  and  a decided  objection  to  anything  bordering  upon 
the  coarse. 

79. — You  should  be  a great  upholder  of  everything  that  tends 
towards  the  comfort  and  benefit  of  women,  as  you  will  be  a true,  - 
ardent,  and  respectful  admirer  of  the  sex,  which  your  Phrenological 
organization  denotes  in  a more  than  ordinary  degree. 

So. — You  are  void  of  application,  and  have  but  inferior  intelligence, 
yet.  what  mental  power  you  have  should  be  cultivated  by  bringing  the 
reflective  portion  into  activity.  Some  listen  to  a lecture,  see  many 
illustrations  and  demonstrations,  and  look  at  both  as  children  would  do 
at  a firework  exhibition,  and  when  they  go  away  they  have  no  useful 
knowledge  gained,  the  fireworks  are  extinguished  and  their  minds  are 


left  completely  in  the  dark.  Others  again,  not  only  look  but  reaso'", 
reflect,  think,  question,  bringing  what  they  see  to  the  test  of  ’udgmenf, 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  they  have  received  benefit,  intormation, 
knowledge. 

81.  — Here  is  a quick,  active,  and  highly  sensitivi  mind;  here  i? 
denoted  thought,  both  of  the  reflective  and  perceptive  kind,  with  a large 
amount  of  executive  power,  which  gives  ability  to  make  use  of  the 
intelligence  to  advantage.  How  many  are  there  who,  though  they 
have  good  perceptive  abilities  yet  seldom  reflect  over  what  they  see, 
constantly  looking,  ever  rudely  staring,  yet  the  look  and  stare  are  quite 
void  of  intelligence. 

82.  — We  infer  from  this  formation  of  mind  that  you  will  be  inclined 
to  uphold  with  your  counsel,  presence,  and  authority,  all  institutions 
for  the  eradication  of  vice,  extension  and  establishing  of  virtuous  and 
moral  principles,  while  you  will  have  much  faith  in  mental  cultivation, 
you  will  place  far  more  reliance  in  moral  culture.  In  this  you  will  be 
right,  for  the  endurance,  prosperity,  and  strength  of  an  individual  or 
nation  has  its  surest  and  most  substantial  foundation  upon  moral 
power.  Where  is  Greece  ? that  nation  of  philosophical,  literary,  and 
artistic  minds.  In  the  nineteenth  century  we  almost  worship  the  mental 
emanations  of  her  many  geniuses.  Her  stability  was  her  intelligence, 
she  has  passed  away,  for  the  foundation  was  rotten.  Where  is  Rome? 
the  iron-fisted,  the  great,  the  strong,  a nation  of  soldiers.  She  trusted 
in  her  Caesars,  her  Hannibals,  her  trained  warriors,  in  fact  in  her  animal 
powers — another  rotten  foundation.  Macaulay  took  this  into  consider- 
ation, when  he  pronounced  the  downfall  of  England  ; and  so  long  as 
this,  or  any  other  country  rests  upon  mental  or  animal  power,  she  rests 
upon  shifting  sand,  upon  a rotten  foundation.  The  individual  or 
country  whose  character  is  based  upon  moral  power  will  and  must 
prosper,  and  in  accordance  as  the  moral  power  increases,  so  does  the 
gulf  become  wider  which  separates  us  from  the  beast  that  perishes,  for 
moral  power  alone,  as  one  of  the  constituencies  of  the  mind  enables  us 
to  say  that  we  are  superior  to  animals,  and  little  inferior  to  angels. 
Well  were  it  for  us,  and  much  would  it  tend  to  our  progress  if  all  those 
who  are  navigators  in  the  great  ship  of  state,  from  the  captain  to  the 
captain’s  boy,  had  the  same  amount  of  moral  power  which  we  perceive 
in  this  head. 

83.  — WORDS  ! words  ! words  ! How  fertile  is  the  source — inex- 
haustible the  supply.  Bright,  pure,  clear, .sparkling  is  the  stream; 
they  need  no  filter,  no  purifier,  and  though  you  drink  and  drink  of  the 
stream,  they  are  as  refreshing  to-day  as  yesterday,  in  the  present  as  in 
the  past.  They  come,  they  come,  and  still  they  come— there  is  no 
lack,  no  stint,  no  dearth.  Let  us  have  no  more  words,  and  surely  the 
stream  of  knowledge  will  become  dry,  and  men  will  go  back  and 
become  as  their  forefathers,  and  exemplify  in  their  own  persons  the 
truth  of  the  Darwinian  theory.  But  let  a knowledge  of  words  be 
increased,  let  children  be  trained  to  speak,  and  knowledge  will  increase. 
Many  rare,  rich  and  imperial  minds  exist,  with  abilities,  ideas  and  in- 
formation of  the  very  highest  order,  but  no  words — none  for  either  the 
platform  or  the  press.  In  this  they  are  poorer  than  the  poorest,  and 
oft  do  they  bemoan  their  poverty.  See  them  as  they  struggle  to  speak, 
the  very  effort  affecting  their  whole  nervous  system.  They  try  to  give 
expression,  it  may  be,  to  some  glorious  thought — far  brighter,  far  more 
glorious  than  all  the  jewels  in  any  and  all  of  the  grandest  crowns  that 
ever  pressed  upon  monarch’s  brow.  Words  here  will  come  with  much 
velocity,  and  it  will  take  an  effort  to  krep  them  in  their  place.  Soma 
have  words,  but  are  deficient  in  ability  to  arrange  them.  They  are  like 
a builder  putting  on  the  chimney  before  the  foundation  is  laid.  But 
here  there  is  method  and  order  to  arrange,  so  that  one  idea  will  tit  into 
another,  each  coming  into  its  proper  place  and  position.  The  building 
will  gradually  grow  till  the  topstone  finishes  the  whole. 

84.  — Some  people  have  very  little  ability  in  conveying  or  giving  ex- 
pression to  their  ideas  : they  stammer,  stutter,  and  hesitate,  they  get 
red  and  pale  by  turns,  they  have  a plentiful  amount  of  ideas,  good  and 
excellent  wit,  sound  judgment,  and  general  capability,  yet  no  arrange- 
ment of  thought,  no  consecutiveness  of  ideas,  and  but  sparse  language 
to  express  themselves.  Some  say  how  can  I help  it,  every  man  has  a 
muscular  system  that  can  be  developed  by  training,  so  can  all  mental 
and  moral  power  be  developed.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  one  hundred 
deficiency  is  more  owing  to  want  of  development  than  inherited.  This 
is  one  of  the  grand  truths  that  phrenology  teaches.  You  can  cultivate 
each  part  of  the  mind,  so  that  which  is  weak  may  become  strong,  and 
that  which  is  strong  may  become  stronger,  so  that  all  and  every  part 
of  the  mind  may  be  brought  into  harmonious  action. 

85.  — He  .'e  is  the  courage  which  is  required  to  take  arms  even  against 
a sea  of  difficulties  — to  oppose  with  stern  brow  and  unflinching  front ; 
not  alone  to  wear  the  weapon,  but  to  use  it ; not  alone,  like  many,  to 
look  on  at  the  battle  and  strife,  and  be  s tisfied  with  wishing  well 
and  applauding  the  fighting  army;  but,  like  a good  soldier,  you 
will  do  your  share,  and  more,  in  the  fight.  Here  is  the  courage  required 
to  rally  round  the  wounded  and  dying  comrade,  and  strengthen  him 
again  for  the  battle  of  life.  Take  men  of  this  stamp  away,  and  moral 
power  will  soon  totter,  its  :olours  be  hauled  down,  its  sceptre  broken 
and  its  throne  degraded  by  conquering  vice.  And  even  as  it  is,  not- 
withstanding many  an  onslaught  aud  well  won  battle,  and  though  the 
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enemy’s  country  has  been  fought  for  inch  by  inch,  and  inch  by  inch  has 
been  conquered  in  the  cause  of  “ moral  power,”  by  many  true  and  noble 
knights,  who  are  illustrations  of  a power,  the  highest,  most  exalted,  and 
ennobling,  yet  to-day,  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  civilization,  vice,  the 
arch  enemy  of  moral  power,  is  taking  the  place  of  virtue — bowed  down 
to  with  a homage  that  should  stimulate  all  moral-minded  men  to  the 
courage  required  for  great,  and  even  giant  deeds. 

86.  — When  we  see  heads  like  this,  we  wish  there  were  more  of  them 
— men  to  take  the  lead,  to  organize  the  troops,  to  lead  in  the  battle — 
not  alone  to  plan,  but  to  put  the  plan  into  execution.  Then  indeed 
would  our  armies  become  powerful  to  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds. 

87.  — There  is  no  mere  passive  morality  here,  but  moral  determina- 
tion, energy,  firmness.  You  will  not  be  satisfied  with  a mere  routine 
of  duty,  and  lay  you  down  to  rest,  wearing  your  laurels  in  contentment. 
There  can  be  no  such  feeling  here  as  long  as  work  is  to  be  done  ; and 
were  you  to  live  to  be  older  than  the  oldest,  you  would  still  contend 
for  the  right,  if  you  even  could  only  with  your  body  build  a rampart 
against  the  enemy’s  progress.  Build  high  your  monuments  to  com- 
memorate deeds  and  actions  in  the  tented  field.  Let  poets  sing  and 
sculptors  carve  into  the  pure  and  spotless  marble,  the  monuments  of 
good  deeds,  of  battles  won,  of  slaves — slaves  of  vice — set  at  liberty, 
the  deeds  done  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  what  should  be  the 
universal  monarchy  of  moral  power,  need  neither  art  nor  genius  to 
commemorate.  For  such  work  is  lasting  ; and  when  marble  and  bronze 
fade,  and  even  pyramids  decay,  and  time  itself  is  no  more,  eternity 
will  emblazon  such  deeds  as  are  executed  under  the  guidance  and  rule 
of  moral  power. 

88.  — You  will  prefer  to  win  love  and  respect,  even  from  your  enemies, 
by  conciliation  and  kindness,  than  make  them  obedient  and  respectful 
by  terror. 

89.  — You  have  much  suavity  of  manner,  which  will  be  manifested 
not  alone  to  the  few,  but  to  all. 

90.  — Herein  is  marked  thought  so  great  as  to  be  incomprehensible 
to  the  world.  Thought  not  great  as  the  world  would  consider  greatness, 
but  thought  so  noble  that  no  nobility  could  exalt  it-  so  lofty  as  to  stunt, 
dwarf,  and  make  all  ordinary  minds  appear  very  inferior  indeed. 

91.  — There  may  be  reticence  in  council,  for  you  had  rather  hear  the 
voices  of  others  than  your  own  ; but  there  will  be  a judgment  of 
a remarkably  clear  nature,  for  it  will  be  unbiassed  by  prejudice,  by 
passions,  by  momentary  grievance,  or  by  personal  benefit  or  ambition. 

92.  — Benevolence  here,  is  such  as  to  give  much  general  kindness 
and  sympathy  for  others— -sociable,  domesticated,  fond  of  home  and 
things  connected  with  it,  and  will  derive  the  truest  and  best  enjoyment 
from  social  and  domestic  pleasure. 

93.  — The  true  poetic  temperament  is  clearly  seen  in  the  quick  sensi- 
tiveness and  largely-developed  ideality  and  sublimity.  Your  poetic 
worship  would  be  more  of  nature  than  art.  The  hill,  the  valley,  the 
forest,  the  stream,  the  waterfall,  or  rivulet,  the  mighty  ocean  or  tiny 
wave,  would  be  objects  here  of  worship  and  inspiration. 

94.  — Large  perceptive  ability,  with  quickness  of  comprehension, 
would  make  you  see  the  largest,  as  well  as  the  minutest  department  of 
a plan  at  a glance,  and  the  executive  organs  which  are  well  developed 
would  enable  you  to  carry  it  out  with  much  power. 



MATRIMONIAL  SELECTION. 

While  happiness  to  a great  extent  depends  upon  our  knowledge 
of  the  human  mind,  and  of  our  adapting  our  faculties  to  our  several 
positions  and  external  circumstances  in  an  harmonious  manner,  yet  the 
very  foundation  of  happiness  is  laid  in  matrimonial  selection.  Here 
is  laid  the  very  basis,  not  alone  of  personal  happiness,  but  of  domestic, 
social  and  even  national  happiness  and  greatness,  moral,  mental,  and 
physical.  Now,  on  account  of  its  great  importance  in  the  human 
economy,  we  would  say  a few  words  concerning  matrimonial  selection. 
We  know  not  how  better  to  do  this  than  by  the  production  of  the 
following  text,  and  certainly  we  find  in  it  latitude,  not  alone  for  talk, 
but  for  thought,  we  perceive  food  in  it  capable  of  supplying  volumes. 
Our  text  is  taken  from  the  Century  Magazine , it  appeared  in  the  last 
issue,  and  is  upon  “hereditary  transmission.”  Speaking  of  Margaret, 
the  “ Mother  of  Criminals,”  it  goes  on  to  say  that  she  was  a pauper 
child  left  in  a village,  upon  the  Hudson,  by  the  parents,  some  ninety 
vears  ago.  She  has  had,  up  to  the  present  time,  six  hundred  and 
twenty-three  descendants,  two  hundred  of  them  are  absolutely  known 
to  have  been  criminals,  while  nearly  all  the  others  have  been  idiots, 
drunkards,  or  paupers.  In  the  first  generation  alone,  of  her  twenty 
children,  nine  served  terms  of  imprisonment,  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  nearly  fifty  years  ; and  the  total  cost  which  this  family  has  been 
to  the  State  (without  count  of  the  damage  to  private  property  inflicted 
by  the  criminals)  “is  estimated  at  twenty  thousand  pounds.”  Surely 
this  startling  fact  ought  to  awaken  in  us  a desire  to  know  something 
more  concerning  hereditary  transmission,  so  that  in  regard  to  matri- 
monial alliances  we  might  be  able  to  exercise  an  enlightened  judgment, 
and  apply  it  to  the  most  important  transaction  of  life,  which  we  call 


matrimony.  Let  us  remember  that  the  fact  which  we  have  before  u S 
is  not  an  isolated  one,  but  could  be  confirmed  by  a multiplicity  of 
facts  of  a similar  nature,  which  have  been  already  published  by  medical 
men  and  others,  whose  statistics  are  of  the  most  reliable  nature.  In 
cases  of  matrimonial  selection,  how  very  seldom  is  the  present  or 
habitual  state  of  physical  health  a matter  of  enquiry,  or  even  considera- 
tion, notwithstanding  that  all  know  it  to  be  a fact  that  the  diseases 
and  infirmities  of  the  body  are  transmitted  to  children,  even  though  we 
may  not  consider  the  inconvenience  to  ourselves.  That  this  is  so  is 
truly  astonishing,  more  especially  as  it  cannot  be  accounted  for  by 
ignorance.  No  doubt  there  are  many  things  which  may  prevent  an 
enquiry,  but  all  means  at  disposal  should  be  made  use  of,  more 
especially  by  the  aid  of  relations  and  friends,  which,  if  done  with 
average  tact,  would  elicit  much  information  concerning  constitutional 
or  inherited  weaknesses  ; which  information  would  be  found  of  great 
use  in  matrimonial  selection.  If  it  is  thought  proper  to  make  enquiries 
concerning  money  matters,  reversions,  and  various  other  things  con- 
nected with  marriage  settlements  of  a mercenary  nature,  it  should  not 
be  deemed  unpolite,  impertinent,  unseemly,  or  unnecessary  prying,  to 
investigate  into  the  state  of  personal  or  family  health.  We  have  often 
heard  parents  say,  with  very  proper  pride,  as  they  looked  upon  their 
healthy  children  : “All  our  family  have  been  and  are  long-lived;  my 

own  father  lived  to  one  hundred  years,  and  my  wife’s  over  ninety  ; and 
on  both  sides,  for  many  generations  it  has  been  so,  and  every  one’of  us 
‘is  as  sound  as  a bell.’  ” Let  us  listen  to  another  story  oft  repeated 
and  heard  by  all:  “I  do  not  expect  ever  to  comb  a grey  hair ; my 

father  and  mother  both  died  young,  and  none  of  the  members  of  my 
family  live  long.”  Let  me  here  ask,  is  not  the  state  of  mind  produced 
by  such  a knowledge  sad,  and  should  it  not  be  a warning  to  us  in 
regard  to  matrimonial  selection,  to  avoid  entering  into  families  that  are 
short-lived  ? There  is  something  worse  than  the  above  to  be  guarded 
against,  as  the  following  case  will  illustrate.  It  is  that  of  a father  and 
mother  rearing  up  five  or  six  children,  entwining  around  them  their 
love  and  affection,  with  every  reason  to  suppose  that  not  one  of  them 
would  see  their  majority.  “Three  of  them  died  ! before  they  were  out 
of  their  teens,  and  the  doctor  said  that  ‘so  it  would  be  with  them  all.’  ” 
Yet  with  this  knowledge  the  family  increases,  multiplies,  die,  and  ‘so 
it  will  be  with  them  all.’  Before  deciding  upon  a matrimonial  partner, 
let  us  seriously  remember  that  as  we  are  healthy  or  unhealthy,  full  of 
bodily  vigour  and  vitality,  or  disease  and  decay,  that  in  regard  to  our 
children  “so  it  will  be  with  them  all.”  Do  we  want  an  impressive 
lesson  upon  inherited  disease  and  its  attendant  miseries,  come  with  me 
to  a consumptive  hospital.  I do  not  know  a place  more  suggestive  of 
thought  sad,  and  even  of  a painful  nature.  I took  a friend  with  me, 
one  whose  natural  disposition  was  of  a joyous,  and  even  of  a thoughtless 
nature.  Full  of  fun  and  jokes  and  humourous  stories,  he  made  me 
smile  and  laugh  as  we  wended  our  way  to  the  Consumptive  Hospital. 
This  man,  when  he  was  inside,  as  he  looked  on  the  faces  of  its  inmates, 
as  he  went  through  the  wards  of  the  dying  and  the  dead,  he  sobbed, 
he  wept  like  a little  child,  and  if  you  too,  reader,  had  been  there,  you 
would  not  have  blamed  him,  but  probably  would  have  shed  a tear 
likewise.  The  inmates  are  principally  young,  good  looking,  and  many 
of  them  might  be  called  handsome,  though  their  beauty  is  more  of  a 
spiritual  than  physical  nature.  The  complexion  is  of  that  clear  and 
transparent  nature  which  would  elicit  feelings  of  admiration  were  it 
not  for  the  terrible  disease  it  represents.  The  eyes  are  bright,  yet  soft, 
with  a longing,  yearning  look,  by  some  probably  inspired  with  the 
desire  for  the  end,  and  the  anticipation  for  the  beginning  of  a brighter 
and  happier  life,  while  others,  probably  yearn  for  the  physical  health 
enjoyed  by  so  many  but  denied  to  them.  It  was  a Sunday  evening, 
and  I made  one  of  the  saddest  looking  and  most  pitiful  congregations 
that  the  human  mind  can  conceive.  I have  been  at  services  of  a relig- 
ious nature  in  poor-houses,  and  in  prisons.  I have  seen  soldiers  buried 
on  the  battle-field,  and  sailors  in  mid-ocean,  and  services  performed 
under  such  circumstances  are  truly  impressive,  but  none  of  them,  to 
my  mind,  equal  in  impressiveness  that  of  a congregation  of  consumptive 
patients.  Hundreds  of  young  people  worshipping  God,  with  the 
flimsiest  veil  imaginable  between  them  and  eternity, — with  the  very 
shadow  of  death  resting  upon  them,  as  seen  in  the  death-like  sweat  on 
the  brow  of  many,  and  now  and  then  gently  wiped  away  with  hand- 
kerchiefs held  by  extremely  delicate-looking  fingers,  on  which  the 
tracery  of  blue  veins  might  be  seen,  even  at  a distance.  The  hectic 
flush,  death’s  own  banner,  sad,  though  beautiful  to  look  at,  the  hacking 
hollow  cough  of  many,  with  their  laboured  breathing,  told  plainly  ot 
the  end  drawing  nigh.  When  service  was  ended  in  one  of  the  many 
wards  I visited,  I beheld  the  loosing  of  the  silken  cord  of  life.  It 
was  that  of  a young  girl  of  eighteen  ; the  departing  rays  of  the  evening 
sun  were  playing  with  their  shadows  round  her  bed,  tinging  her 
golden  hair  with  light,  until  each  tress  seemed  to  live.  An  effort  to 
cough  caused  the  bursting  of  a blood  vessel,  the  pale  mouth  was  tinned 
with  a streak  of  ted,  a half  gasping  sob  and  no  more.  That  blood  was 
wiped  away  with  a coronelted  handkerchief,  by  one  who  has  soothed 
many  a dying  pillow  in  that  hospital.  O fathers  and  mothers,  now  o» 
prospectively,  as  we  stand  around  that  vacant  pillow,  let  me  ask  was  it 
not  ctuel,  though  probably  not  intentionally  so,  for  this  child  to  be 
thus  punished  through  the  inheritance  of  a disease  by  improper 
matrimonial  selection  ? 1 
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If  the  Consumptive  Hospital,  with  its  poor  sufferers  from  inherited 
disease,  awaken  not  our  minds  to  the  importance  of  prudence  in 
matrimonial  selection,  let  us  go  to  another  building  set  apart  for 
cancer  patients.  Yes,  by  all  means  let  us  go,  probably  the  lesson  we 
shall  learn  will  do  us  good,  in  more  ways  than  one,  what  we  see  there 
let  us  keep  hidden  in  Our  own  minds.  You  may  gq  inside  the  veil,  but 
you  dare  not  draw  it  aside  for  a promiscuous  public  to  gaze.  The  sights 
therein  are  of  a horrible  description,  they  fill  the  mind  with  contending 
feelings  of  loathing,  of  sickening  horror,  of  terrible  fear,  combined  with 
compassion  and  such  harrowing  pity  that  leaves  impressions  not  easily 
to  be  defaced. 

Here  we  see  a disease  inherited,  which  may  be  avoided  by  wise  and 
intelligent  matrimonial  selection.  We  need  not  enumerate  the  many 
other  diseases  which  are  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another, 
and  which,  if  not  absolutely  avoided,  can  be  minimized  both  in  us  and 
our  children,  by  acquiring  a knowledge  of  our  constitution,  and  easy  it 
is  to  become  possessed  of  a reliable  knowledge  concerning  it.  More 
especially  can  this  knowledge  be  obtained  in  regard  to  the  three  great 
vital  parts  of  our  constitution.  The  lungs  or  breathing  power,  the  heart 
or  circulatory  power,  and  the  digestive  powers.  By  thus  obtaining  a 
knowledge  of  our  constitution,  we  can  avoid  those  things  which  may  be 
most  detrimental  to  us,  while  we  endeavour  to  adopt  such  means  as  will 
strengthen  what  is  weak,  and  eradicate  the  diseases  to  which  we  may 
be  predisposed,  and  thus  fit  ourselves  for  the  duties  attendant  upon 
matrimonial  selection.  If  the  body,  the  casket,  the  shell,  be  of  so 
much  importance  when  taken  into  consideration  with  this  subject,  how 
much  more  the  mind,  the  jewel  beyond  all  price,  and  upon  which  so 
much  of  true  happiness  depends,  our  happiness  and  our  children’s 
happiness. 

A lady  with  high  sensibility,  exquisite  taste,  a cultivated  and  refined 
mind,  whose  every  look  is  expressive  of  thought,  of  ideal  thought,  of 
genius,  of  poetry,  of  deep  affection,  and  refined  love  of  all  that  is 
beautilul  in  nature  and  in  art,  so  full  of  kindness  and  sympathy,  that 
her  presence  creates  a harmony  wherever  she  goes.  From  her  cradle 
she  has  been  surrounded  by  all  that  can  contribute  to  her  happiness, 
loving  looks,  and  loving  blessings.  Her  life  has  been  as  it  were  a 
charm,  a dream,  a continual  summer-day.  She  has  never  seen  a scow- 
ling face,  never  heard  a rude  or  angry  word,  never  spoken  to  in  tones  of 
authority  and  command,  as  if  she  were  a serf.  Never  did  she  see  a hand 
lifted  in  her  presence  in  a threatening  attitude ; never,  till  she  became  a 
wife.  She  has  been  wooed  and  won  by  tender  looks,  by  high-flown 
language,  by  courteous  actions,  and  all  the  appearance  and  semblance 
of  love.  Now,  as  a wife,  all  the  sensibilities  of  her  mind,  all  its  cultiva- 
tion, all  its  beauties,  all  its  high  aspiring  thoughts  after  the  ideal,  the 
spiritual,  the  refined,  all  her  earnest  love  and  affection  are  outraged  every 
day,  and  every  hour  in  the  day.  Her  laughter  is  turned  to  weeping, 
her  joy  to  sorrow,  by  the  constant  brutality,  by  the  coarse  ruffianism  of 
her  husband.  This  incapable  fool,  whether  drunk  or  sober,  is  a be- 
sotted, cruel,  cowardly  tyrant.  A gambling,  cursing,  blaspheming 
monster.  All  this  and  worse  is  he  to  her,  but  not  so  to  others.  Away 
from  home  he  is  a gentleman,  a conscientious,  a refined,  a cultivated, 
and  meek,  mild,  suff  ering  lamb  of  a man.  Insidiously,  he  has  so  formed 
the  opinions  of  his  friends  concerning  this  wife  of  his,  that  they  whisper 
one  to  the  other  of  the  mistake  he  has  made  by  marrying  a woman  of 
no  character,  who  is  making  his  life  miserable.  When  this  wife  dies, 
probably  from  his  brutality,  he  will  meet  with  sympathy  and  consolation, 
the  general  conclusion  will  be,  that  he  is  very  fortunate  in  being  happily 
rid  of  her.  Again,  we  see  the  misery  entailed  in  matrimonial  alliance, 
on  account  of  improper  selection;  it  behoves  men  to  be  careful  in  this 
matter,  who  in  case  of  failure,  through  mistake,  to  gain  the  desired  hap- 
piness, have  innumerable  resources  to  fall  back  upon,  how  much  more 
should  women,  more  especially  the  educated  and  refined  look  to  it,  and 
obtain  all  possible  information  concerning  the  mind  of  him  whom  she  is 
to  love,  honour  and  obey,  and  that  for  life.  Beware,  lest,  when  it  is 
too  late,  you  find  one  to  whom  your  very  soul  goes  out  in  silent,  yearn- 
ing sympathy,  your  absent  and  far-off  gaze  is  with  him,  whom  to  you, 
is  all  the  world,  and  in  comparison  to  him  who  claims  you  for  wife,  is 
as  light  to  dark. 

How  often,  thus,  does  the  young  wife,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
honeymoon  make  mental  comparison  between  him  who  “ owns  ” her, 
and  him  whom  she  thinks  ought  to  “own”  her.  She  lives  and  dies 
with  a name  on  her  lips  and  a mental  portrait,  which  is  not  that  of  her 
husband.  She  dies,  glad  that  the  fetters  are  broken,  fetters,  which  she 
has  tried  to  wear  without  either  straining  or  breaking.  There  has  never 
been  one  word  from  her  of  the  gall,  the  bitterness,  the  bondage.  The 
chafing  of  the  chain  leaves  no  mark  upon  the  body  which  can  be  identi- 
fied, but  the  soul  has  been  lacerated  deeply,  yet  secretively.  Dying,  she 
says:  “ Husband,  I have  done  my  duty.”  Her  mild,  patient  eyes  look 
upon  her  weeping  children,  and  she  repeats,  “ duty.”  Yes,  it  has  been 
duty  all  along,  not  love.  Thousands  of  women  who  are  thus  married, 
but  not  mated,  stick  to  their  post  of  duty  with  smiling  faces,  without 
one  complaint.  Such  are  heroines,  deserving  of  thrice-told  honour,  as 
a recompense  for  their  secret  suffering,  oftentimes  bordering  upon  mar- 
tyrdom. The  man  or  woman  who  laughs  or  sneers  at  such  sufferings, 
does  so  because  such  is  their  nature,  or  they  are  ignorant  of  the  working 
of  the  human  mind.  What  is  the  principal  thing  one  should  look  for 
in  a matrimonial  partner  ? is  an  oft  repeated  question.  In  marriage 


there  should  be  social  equality.  The  cart-horse  and  the  full  blooded 
racer  will  not  pull  well  together  in  the  same  harness  ; Sykes’s  bulldog 
and  her  ladyship’s  greyhound  will  not  do  well  nor  look  well  under  the 
same  leash.  The  rough  and  polished,  even  though  both  be  jewels,  are 
never  set  in  the  same  frame.  Let  people  say  what  they  like  to  the  con- 
trary, family  descent,  blood,  is  of  as  much  consequence,  and  should  be 
at  least  of  as  much  consideration  in  matrimonial  selection,  as  it  is  with 
the  farmer,  who  has  a great  respect  for  the  pedigree  of  his  cattle.  My 
lady’s  happiness  is  but  brief  in  duration ; while  her  misery  is  constant 
and  certain  who  marries  her  groom.  While  pedigree  is  of  great  im- 
portance, it  is  not  the  less  important  to  take  into  consideration,  mental 
sympathy  or  harmony.  These  two  are  the  most  important,  and  thevery 
foundation  of  happiness.  There  are,  no  doubt,  other  considerations,  bu  t 
all  of  a very  secondary  nature.  I have  often  been  asked  to  write  out,  as 
a kind  of  model  or  type,  a description  of  what  a wife  ought  to  be.  My 
description  would  be  too  much  in  accordance  with  my  own  mind,  and 
probably  would  not  suit  many  others.  The  wife  that  would  have  suited 
Byron,  the  poet,  probably  the  Bishop  of  London  would  not  have 
thought  much  of ; and  the  one  suited  for  his  Lordship  the  Bishop  would 
not  have  been  satisfactory  to  his  Lordship  the  poet.  There  is  one  in- 
gredient which  tends  much  to  matrimonial  happiness  that  here  I would 
call  attention  to,  it  is  mutual  confidence,  belief,  and  faith  in  each  other. 
Carlyle  says  that  on  Mahomet  being  asked  by  his  youngest  and  best 
looking  wife,  if  he  did  not  think  more  of  her  than  he  did  of  his  first 
wife  who  was  a widow  and  old,  Mahomet  replied,  “No,  by  Allah,  no! 
she  was  the  first  to  believe  in  me,  and  I love  her  best.”  Here  was  her 
rival,  youthful  and  good  looking,  accounted  less  ; his  first  wife’s  belief 
in  him  made  up  for  old  age,  for  wrinkled  brow,  for  furrowed  cheek  for 
grey  hair.  Marry  a man  who  believes  in  you,  marry  a woman  who 
believes  in  you,  who  will  see  all  your  good  qualities,  who  will  appreciate 
them,  who  will  be  enthusiastic  about  them.  Under  such  influence  your 
good  qualities  will  grow  and  increase,  and  your  love  and  respect  for 
each  other  increase,  faster  than  increasing  age,  and  increasing  wrinkles 
and  increasing  dimness  of  sight,  defective  hearing,  and  decrepitude’ 
and  the  reply  of  each  will  be  to  any  new  rival,  “ no,  by  Allah,  no  ! ’ 

Mutual  respect,  mutual  faith,  mutual  belief,  is  a grand  recipe  for 
gaining  and  keeping  love.  While  these  qualities  are  kept  in  activity, 
there  will  be  no  complaint  concerning  lack  of  happiuess.  When  a man 
says  to  me:  “my  wife  is  a superior  woman,”  it  gives  me  no  idea  what- 
ever of  what  she  is  like,  either  in  regard  to  mind  or  body.  She  may  be 
a very  simpleton,  or  absolutely  deformed;  what  he  says  is  no  criterion 
for  me  to  go  by  ; I can  only  judge  that  he  believes  in  her,  and  so  far  as 
wedded  life  goes,  he  is  suited  with  his  matrimonial  partner.  When  a 
woman  says,  I wish  I could  make  my  husband  love  me,  he  crosses  and 
thwarts  me  in  all  my  wishes,  I do  not  conclude  that  he’  is  a bad  man, 
though  he  may  be,  but  that  he  and  she  are  not  suited  for  matrimonial 
partners.  An  austere,  unbending,  gloomy,  fault-finding  man  gets 
married  to  a woman  all  life,  all  warmth,  all  affection,  who  without  the 
slightest  idea  of  it  being  wrong,  is  merry  of  heart,  merry  of  word, 
merry  in  every  twinkle  of  her  eye;  everything  seems  to  her  a matter  of 
joy  to  contribute  to  her  happiness.  She  cannot  see  all  the  brightness 
around  her,  of  sun,  of  moon,  of  stars,  of  hills,  of  vales,  of  green  trees,  of 
bright  and  varied-hued  flowers  without  being  merry.  She  cannot  listen 
to  the  music  of  the  waves  on  the  sea  shore,  of  the  stream  running  down 
the  mountain  side,  of  the  singing  of  the  birds  without  being  inspired 
with  the  music  and  joining  in  the  glorious  and  melodious  song.  Whether 
she  trips  up  stairs  or  down  stairs,  whether  she  talks,  or  reads,  or  laughs, 
she  is  bright,  blithe,  and  happy.  To  him,  to  her  husband,  her  partner 
for  life,  all  this  which  she  enjoys  so  much  is  harsh  and  discordant,  li<riit 
and  frivolous,  vain  and  frothy.  There  is  grief  in  his  heart,  and  groans 
in  his  voice.  He  is  constantly  censuring,  reproving  and  rebuking.  It 
is  no  pleasure  for  him  to  do  so,  it  is  a necessity  of  his  nature,  it  is  in 
accordance  with  the  formation  of  his  mind,  he  cannot  help  it,  and  that 
he  cannot  help  it  doubly  grieves  him.  This  wife,  this  caged’ bird,  is  a 
long  time  learning  the  lessons  daily  given;  but  by  and  bye,  after  much 
talk,  scolding,  fault  Riding,  and  constant  worry  which  causes  many  a 
heart-ache,  sigh,  anu  wish  for  freedom,  “ Polly  ” says  what  she  is  told 
and  does  exactly  as  she  is  bid.  The  song  is  sung,  the  music  is  ended 
the  music  of  her  life  ; there  is  not  even  a green  sod  for  the  lark  to  rest 
its  tiny  feet  upon,  or  to  please  the  wearied  eye.  All  this  unhappiness 
comes  from  indifference  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  matrimonial  selection. 

It  is  very  different  when  matrimonial  alliances  are  made,  having  for 
first  principles,  mental  harmony  and  adaptation.  When  such  is  the 
case,  there  will  be  a constant  source  of  happiness  underlying  possibly 
many  difficulties,  troubles,  embarrassments,  aud  irritations  both  at  home 
and  abroa^,  likewise  many  troubles  peculiar  to  and  in  connection  with 
matrimonial  alliance.  Yet  where  there  is  mental  harmony,  there  wili 
be  always  a large  margin,  and  a large  per  centage  of  real  enjoyment, 
happiness,  and  felicity.  Troubles  will  be  much  lessened,  and  even 
made  sweet  and  pleasurable  when  shared  in  by  another  who  can  sym- 
pathize, and  whose  sympathies,  compassion  and  pity  will  be  accepted 
as  a fresh  token  of  love.  We  do  not  here  talk  of  such  sympathy  as 
people  put  on,  because  they  think  they  are  expected  to  say  somethin^ 
and  who  do  so  as  a matter  of  manners  or  custom  ; such  people  have  no 
real  susceptibility,  or  harmony  of  feeling  with  your  own  ; such  sympathy 
being  at  times  mistaken  causes  people  to  eschew  sympathy  one’s 
“ gorge  ” often  rises  at  such  a put  on. 
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PHRENOLOGY: 


The  sky  is  blighter,  the  stars  more  beautiful,  nature  lovelier,  and  all 
and  everything  more  joyous,  whether  belonging  to  earth,  air,  or  ocean, 
aye,  even  heaven  too,  if  thought  about  or  looked  at  with  those  whose 
minds  are  in  constant  loving  harmony  with  our  own.  With  such,  hope 
is  doubly  hope,  its  pinions  are  so  strong  that  we  can  rise  and  soar 
through  the  thick  and  hazy  atmosphere  of  oppressive  difficulties,  of 
adverse  circumstances,  pains  and  penalties. 

How  often  is  it  the  case  that  the  grandest  thoughts,  and  the  loftiest 
conceptions  of  the  mind  are  laid  aside,  or  thought  upon  in  the  secret 
recesses  of  the  mind,  while  the  most  common  place  repetitions  are 
expressed,  because  it  is  well-known  that  there  is  no  understanding  ear 
or  sympathizing  mind  to  harmonize  with  ideas  in  anywise  bordering 
upon  the  really  intelligent.  You  are  a member  of  Parliament,  and  you 
tell  your  wife  what  you  aie  going  to  say  or  do  in  regard  to  a certain 
important  bill  which  you  are  taking  an  active  part  in.  Your  mind  has 
been  occupied  with  this  subjec  t for  months  or  years.  It  is  not  with  you 
a mere  hobby  ; it  has  become  the  chief  desire  and  principal  purpose  of 
your  mind,  which  has  been  with  you,  and  is  with  you  wherever  you  go. 
You  speak  to  your  wife  about  this  matter,  you  lay  your  plans  before 
her,  you  do  so  with  all  the  eneigy  and  enthusiasm  of  your  nature,  you 
tell  her  of  the  good  it  will  accomplish,  you  speak  to  her  concerning 
pronrted  votes,  and  all  the  trouble  you  have  to  get  them,  you  go  so 
far  as  to  lay  before  her  the  ideas  you  have  been  arranging  elaborately 
in  your  mind,  which  you  intend  to  work  into  a speech  to  be  delivered 
before  the  House.  Notwithstanding  all  her  efforts  to  look  interested, 
she  .becomes  sleepy,  and  can  scarcely  suppress  a yawn,  she  tries  in  a 
womanly  way  to  stop  you  by  looking  at  the  clock,  or  playing  with  her 
trinket.  For  one  devoted  hour  to  affairs,  which  are  peculiarly  and 
personally  yours,  she  cannot  even  keep  up  the  semblance  of  interest, 
and  when  you  have  finished,  you  rightly  conclude  that  she  thinks  you  a 
conceited  bore.  Now,  you  talk  to  her,  you  tell  her  about  a new  dress 
you  saw  a friend  of  her’s  wearing ; instantly  the  light  returns  to  the  eye, 
you  cannot  but  admire  her  earnestness,  her  flow  of  language.  You 
continue  to  talk  to  her  upon  the  same  subject  until  she  is  worked  into 
a very  fever  of  excitement  concerning  hat  and  feather,  peplin,  polonaize, 
and  high  heeled  boots.  You  wish  in  your  heart  that  she  could  spare  you 
a little,  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  that  earnestness,  knowing  what  a help, 
what  an  encouragement  it  would  be  to  you.  You  feel  extremely  humili- 
ated when  you  think  that  her  friend’s  bonnet  takes  precedence  of  your 
intelligence  in  her  estimation.  If  your  wife’s  mind  is  in  harmony  with 
yours,  and  that  she  really  loves  and  sympathizes  with  you,  then  your 
affairs  will  be  her  first  thought  and  chief  happiness.  Your  success, 
your  efforts  to  excel,  even  your  statistics  to  her  will  have  a degree  of 
eloquence  eliciting  words  of  approval  from  eyes  as  well  as  lips. 

You  are  a lawyer,  barrister,  or  counsellor,  you  have  just  received  a 
most  important  brief,  you  read  it  over  at  your  office  with  the  greatest 
excitement,  and  as  idea  after  idea  strikes  you  concerning  the  pleadings 
you  note  them  down,  till  sheet  after  sheet  of  foolscap  is  filled  up.  If 
you  are  successful  iu  this  case,  you  will  be  glorified  in  the  eyes  of  the 
court,  of  your  brother  barristers  ; of  the  very  judge  himself,  from  whom 
you  may  bear  some  coveted  words  of  approval.  As  you  think  over  the 
matter,  away  in  the  dim  distance  a woolsack  makes  its  appearance,  and 
silting  on  it  you  behold  as  in  a glass  daddy,  the  outlines  of  your  own 
image.  There  is  one  thought  uppermost  in  your  mind,  before  which 
the  plaudits  of  court  and  judge  fade,  and  even  the  image  on  the 
woolsack  disappears.  That  thought  is  your  wife;  her  reception  of 
your  good  news  ; how  she  will  listen  to  your  arrangements,  to  your 
eloquence,  you  want  her  opinion,  her  applause,  her  approbation, 
previous  to  going,  before  judge  aud  jury.  If  you  receive  this,  you 
will  be  doubly-armed  for  the  fray.  If  she  treats  this  matter  of  yours 
coolly,  and  discourages  you  by  distracted  looks  and  divided  attention, 
by  her  cruel  indifference  and  apathy,  you  go  into  the  court  disheartened, 
thinking  that  others  will  think  as  she  does,  she,  who  should  have 
every  reason  to  be  doubly- biassed  iu  your  favour,  she  thinks  you  have 
neither  talent,  nor  ability.  If  you  do  not  make  an  effort  to  throw  her 
opinions  overboard,  such  a wife  will  soon  sink  you  into  despair. 

You  are  an  author,  literary,  scientific,  or  journalistic.  You  have  been 
up  all  night,  or  up  all  the  week,  or  you  have  been  at  “a  work”  for 
twelvemonths  or  more,  coining  your  blood  and  your  brain  into  ideas, 
so  that  every  line  you  write  becomes  of  a verity  part  and  parcel  of  your- 
s.lf.  Your  creation,  createth  out  of  you.  You  have  worked  with 
throbbing  brow,  with  beating  heart,  with  feverish  pulse.  So  as  to 
prevent  interruption,  you  have  gone  for  long  hours  and  even  days, 
without  food  or  drink.  At  last,  with  joy  and  pride,  the  last  sheet  is 
finished,  and  your  dream  is  about  to  be  realized,  a dream  full  of  expect- 
ation, of  honour,  of  applause,  and  probably  of  independence.  All  of 
which  honour,  applause,  independence,  is  principally  looked  upon  as 
good,  because  of  one  who  is  to  share  it  with  you.  The  sweet  hour  is 
now  approaching  to  which  you  have  looked  forward,  and  which  has 
buoyed  you  up  for  so  long,  when  all  the  pearls  and  jewels  of  your  mind 
will  be  laid  before  het.  The  reward  of  her  smile,  of  her  kind  criticisms 
will  be  in  the  fore  front  of  public,  or  press.  Happy  will  it  be,  and  tend 
to  the  prosperity  of  such  an  author,  if  his  wife  possess  a mind  in 
harmony  with  his  own.  On  the  other  hand,  if  this  is  not  so,  you  will 
be  enabled  to  perceive  at  a glance,  that  in  her  estimation  both  you 
and  your  work  are  failures.  She  takes  less  interest  in  your  work  than 
did  Walter  Scott’s  housekeeper  in  his.  She  tells  you  she  likes  that 


book  of  Jones’s  which  she  is  constantly  reading,  and  which  you  know 
and  all  other  readers  know  has  not  one  half  the  ability  of  your  own. 
You  become  a successful  man,  eventually,  and  while  others  think  you 
deserve  it,  she  is  absolutely  surprised ; such  is  often  the  case,  alas  ! too 
often.  We  know  it  to  be  a fact,  that  many  men  of  intelligence,  of 
world  known  reputation  in  connection  with  the  highest  learned  depart- 
ments, are  unhappy  in  their  matrimonial  selection. 

1 he  wrong  wife,  the  uncongenial  partner,  the  ever-opposing-minded 
companion,  life  companion  with  all  her  privileges  as  such,  the  head 
of  your  house,  the  mother  of  your  children— she  is  a dead  weight,  a 
weight  felt  by  everyone  connected  with  your  circle.  She  is  not  even 
that  desirable  and  useful  weight  we  call  ballast.  She  is  a sinking, 
wearisome,  wet  weight.  She  is  not  alone  a wet  sheet,  but  wet  blanket 
capable  of  putting  any  fire  out.  Even  the  fire  of  genius  will  not  survive 
in  her  presence.  We  must  not  blame  her,  for  she  would  be  otherwise, 
if  she  were  otherwise  wedded,  if  so,  probably  she  would  have  made 
home,  and  all  its  surroundings  happy. 

While  in  Melbourne,  I became  acquainted  with  a young  man,  who 
was  the  sub-editor  for  a leading  paper,  and  likewise  known  in  other 
departments  of  literature.  His  profession  was  in  accordance  with  the 
formation  of  his  mind,  and  to  succeed  at  it  was  his  highest  ambition. 
He  received  constant  evidence  of  his  success,  both  in  the  approbation 
of  friends,  and  the  general  public.  As  he  felt  his  own  powers,  he 
launched  out  more  boldly,  and  for  brilliancy  and  wit,  his  articles  were 
noted  and  looked  for  the  first  thing  every  morning,  with  the  expectation 
of  seeing  something  new,  and  different  from  those  whose  highest 
ambition  was  a living,  and  consequently,  their  style  hackneyed  and 
insipid.  This  young  man  was  just  on  the  borderland  of  fame,  and 
full  of  great  expectations,  when  he,  unfortunately,  got  married.  Mar- 
ried for  life,  and  marred  for  life.  I say  unfortunately,  because  his  wife 
was  not  suited  for  him.  She  was  a common-place  woman,  showy, 
iutrusive,  vulgar.  She  had  a few  thousands  which  caused  her  to  flaunt 
her  independence,  until  her  husband  was  ashamed  of  her.  She  would 
say,  quite  irrespective  of  those  present : — “Writers  are  a poor  lot,  and 
cannot  make  near  as  much  as  those  that  trade.  I have  a few  hundreds, 
so  he  need  not  be  short  of  the  brass.  If  he  went  into  trade  instead  of 
idling  his  time  about,  I know  he  could  do  well.  He  is  not  a bad  fellow, 
and  has  a good  share  of  intelligence,  if  he  only  knew  how  to  make  use 
of  it.  He  could  write  fine  advertisements,  and  puff  tickets  for  the 
window,  you  know.  I do  not  say  but  he  can  do  that  if  he  tries.” 
This  man  has  listened  in  agony  to  her  vulgar  advice,  trying  to  change 
the  conversation.  Many  such  are  there  who  “marry  in  haste,  and 
repent  at  leisure.”  This  man’s  wife  would  have  been  suited  as  a 
matrimonial  partner  for  a draper’s  assistant,  or  other  tradesman.  She 
would  have  helped  and  encouraged  him,  until  he  became  a large 
employer,  or  a leading  tradesman  of  the  town,  or  alderman,  or  mayor, 
the  final  and  most  honourable  ambition  of  most  tradesmen  since  and 
before  Whittington. 

Here  in  London,  I am  acquainted  with  an  artist.  My  friend,  like 
many  more,  has  the  maximum  of  genius,  and  the  minimum  of  money. 
This  struggling  genius,  struggling  for  fame,  for  honour,  and  much 
more,  and  far  nobler  and  better,  struggling  for  and  trying  to  come  up 
as  near  as  possible,  to  the  goddess  of  perfection,  so  as  to  satisfy  his 
own  taste  aud  longing  for  the  beautiful.  He  does  not  profess  so 
much  a desire  to  outstep  his  brethren  as  to  run  his  own  race,  for  his 
own  pleasure.  With  kindling  eyes  he  will  praise  the  works  of  others, 
helping  many  of  them  with  his  scanty  income.  There  is  no  censure  to 
be  heard  from  him,  though  there  may  be  suggestions  for  improvement. 
None  of  that  gall  and  envy,  and  desire  to  trample  upon  each  other’s 
reputation,  that  we  are  often  told  is  the  chief  enjoymeut  of  this  profes- 
sion. Such,  is  his  character,  a true  child  of  nature,  a born  poet,  a lover 
of  art,  for  art’s  sake.  He  said  to  me  one  evening,  this  light-hearted 
youth  of  about  twenty-five,  as  he  contemplated  one  of  his  latest 
pictures,  placed  upon  an  easel  under  an  apple  tree,  which  picture 
represented  a young  girl  of  less  than  eighteen.  “I  am  going  to  marry 

that  girl.”  “ Why,”  I replied,  “that  is and  she  is  as  poor  as 

yourself.”  “So  she  is,”  he  said,  “but  if  she  were  my  wife,  I would 
work.  I do  not  work  now  as  I ought.  She  would  spend  my  money 
better;  I do  not  spend  it  right,  that  is,  I do  not  get  right  value  for  it.” 
“Now  my  dear  fellow,”  he  concluded,  “that  girl  would  make  a 
decided,  determined  working  man  of  me,  and  so  you  have  my  miud 
about  it,  minus  the  poetical  embellishment.”  “From  what  I know  of 
her  and  you,”  I said,  “ I advise  you  to  act  just  as  your  mind  counsels, 
I believe  you  will  not  regret  your  choice.”  My  friend  got  married. 
Three  years  have  passed  away,  and  he  said  to  me  within  the  last  lew 
days,  when  1 told  him  that  I was  about  to  make  an  anecdote  out  of 
him  and  his  wife,  say,  “that  my  income  has  increased  tenfold,  my  posi- 
tion more  than  that,  aud  as  for  my  happiness  since  I have  been  married 
a thousand-fold  is  under  the  mark.”  I could  well  confirm  all  he  said. 
Indeed  they  were  happy  and  prosperous.  I could  see  that  myself  each 
time  I visited  their  truly  pleasant  and  artistic  little  villa ; with  its  pretty 
garden  running  down  to  the  Thames,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rich- 
mond. If  I have  dwelt  too  long. on  the  history  of  my  friend  and  his 
wife,  it  is  on  account  of  all  the  happiness  I have  witnessed,  and  have 
partly  shared  in,  while  watching  their  struggles  and  successes,  with,  at 
all  times,  love  and  unity,  peace  and  contentment,  bearing  one  another’s 
burdens  in  reality,  the  outcome  of  two  harmonizing  and  sympathetic 
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minds.  The  foundation  on  which  they  built  was  suitability  and  adapta- 
tion, and  the  top-stone  was  happiness. 

I am  acquainted  with  a gentleman,  who  is  one  of  the  highest  orna- 
ments of  the  profession  to  which  he  belongs.  He  has  worked  his  way 
from  step  to  step,  by  conscientious  hard  work,  indomitable  perseverance, 
constant  industry,  and  genius  of  a high  order.  All  his  success  has  been 
in  spite  of  conjugal  infelicity,  and  such  opposition  and  discouragement 
from  this  source  as  would  have  turned  most  men  from  good  to  bad,  and 
many  men  from  sobriety  to  drunkenness.  Oftener  than  we  imagine,  is 
the  cause  of  drunkenness  and  good-for-nothingness,  the  carelessness  of 
reputation,  and  general  besottishness  of  some  men,  to  be  found  taking 
its  rise  at  the  conjugal  altar.  Some  men  there  are,  with  minds  of  a 
superior  order,  more  especially  being  possessed  of  determination,  energy, 
and  force  of  character,  who  throw  off  the  oppressive  weight  of  an  ill- 
arranged  and  ill-conducted  matrimonial  partner.  Such  strength  of 
mind  has  he,  of  whom  I am  speaking,  else  he  would  not  occupy  the 
position  which  he  now  holds— a position  in  which  he  meets  with  constant 
applause.  His  life  has  been  a continual  success,  an  absolute  triumph. 
He  is  not  happy,  for  he  should  be  surrounded  with  all  the  endearments 
and  comforts  of  a home,  with  a wife,  and  a wife’s  endearments,  but  he 
lives  as  if  he  had  no  wife,  and  no  home.  “ Can,”  I asked  him,  “ can 
all  your  great  triumphs  and  magnificent  successes,  the  repeated  ring- 
ing of  plaudits  lrom  an  admiring  public,  make  up  for  your  losses  in 
domestic  happiness.”  “No,  no,”  he  replied,  “not  so,  not  so. 
Custom  has  made  the  applause,  the  admiration,  the  approbation  tire- 
some, most  tiresome.”  I enquired,  “is  there  no  weight  in  all  these 
newspaper  articles  and  paragraphs,  which  constantly  appear  concerning 
you  ? Do  they  not  make  up  in  some  measure  for  domestic  infelicity  ? ” 

Custom,”  he  again  replied,  “has  made  them  almost  obnoxious  ; but 
they  are  a benefit  to  the  treasury,  they  fill  the  coffers,  nothing  more, 
nothing  more.”  He  drew  nearer  to  me  as  he  said,  “I  envy  a man  whom 
I know  and  like ; he  holds  a position  which  we  generally  consider  as 
third  rate.  He  has  a wife,  not  very  good  looking,  but  she  looks  so 
radiant  with  delight  at  her  husband’s  efforts,  it  makes  him  so  courage- 
ous, I am  sure  he  will  get  to  the  top  of  the  tree.  She  believes  in  him 
and  encourages  him,  he  believes  in  her  aDd  will  work  hard  for  her.  I 
would  change  places  with  that  man,  if  I had  such  a woman’s  love  and 
help.”  Miserable,  and  doubly  so,  is  this  state  of  wife  and  no  wife,  this 
wishing  for  home  and  no  home,  when  it  has  to  be  endured  by  the 
sensitive  and  cultivated  mind  of  geniuL 

The  man  who  lives  in  a metropolis,  is  many  degrees  more  ambitious, 
more  desirous  of  making  use  of  his  intelligence  to  the  very  utmost 
capacity,  than  he  who  dwells  in  a village,  or  even  a provincial  town, 
though  such  may  be  a Liverpool,  or  a Manchester.  There  are  so  many 
prizes  here,  in  London ; so  many  inducements  to  mental  activity, 
such  as  Philosophical,  Literary,  and  Scientific  Institutions,  where  one 
meets  with  mighty  minds,  with  great  intellects  in  all  branches  of 
mental  culture  and  training,  that  the  mind  is  stirred  up  in  emulation. 
Such  was  the  effect  on  the  mind  of  one,  whose  progress  I have 
watched  ; both  as  a friend  and  student  of  the  human  mind.  His 
special  line  was  a Minister,  for  which  he  was  in  every  way  suited. 
The  principal  thing  lacking  in  him,  was  physical  strength.  He  posses- 
sed much  ability  and  natural  capacity,  of  both  a reflective  and  ideal 
nature,  with  real  liking  for  his  profession.  Not  many  knew  the 
constant  battles  which  were  fought  daily  by  this  young  Minister;  in 
order,  not  alone  to  keep  his  ground,  but  to  advance.  The  Church 
allotted  to  him,  was  in  every  respect  in  a sad  state  through  neglect, 
when  he  took  it  in  his  charge.  His  conscientious  and  manful  efforts, 
soon  brought  into  the  ancient  edifice,  a congregation  of  no  mean  note. 
He  would  come  and  say  to  me,  with  the  greatest  delight,  “five  more, 
ten  more  joined  last  week.  We  shall  soon  have  the  old  building 
pulled  down,  for  at  this  rate,  there  will  not  be  sufficient  room  in 
another  twelve  months,”  twelve  months  had  expired,  and  just  as  he  said, 
his  congregation  enlarged  their  boundary.  The  edifice  was  pulled  down, 
another  built,  with  interior  and  exterior,  such  as  delighted  his  very  soul. 
I listened  to  his  first  sermon  in  the  new  building.  His  enthusiasm,  his 
eloquence,  outdid  all  I ever  heard,  and  even  astonished  those  who 
thought  much  of  him  before.  After  a short  time,  there  was  such  an 
increase  of  membership,  that  two  wings  were  added  to  this  already 
sizeable  edifice,  and  even  then  it  was  remarked,  that  there  was  not 
even  room  for  the  sole  of  your  foot.  Invitations  to  preach  here  and 
there  were  numerous  ; his  sermons  were  published,  paragraphed,  and 
reviewed.  He  was  accepted  and  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  lights  of 
the  Church,  one  of  the  orators  of  the  metropolitan  Pulpit. 

The  soldier  in  the  trenches.  The  sailor  ploughing  the  stormy  seas. 
The  bold  Alpine  climber  springing  from  precipice  to  precipice.  The 
lonely  old  man  (Livingstone)  seeking  for  the  source  of  the  Nile.  All 
require  courage  and  must  be  possessed  of  it,  but  he  who  has  to  fight 
in  the  great  battle,  though  often  quiet  and  unostentatious  of  the  mind, 
of  intellect,  has  a fight  to  figh1,  greater,  grander,  yes,  and  deadlier, 
where  there  is  a vast  amount  mo  e of  dangers,  of  precipices,  of  pitfalls, 
of  snares,  of  constantly  accumulating  oppositions  and  troubles  which 
no  mere  physical  dangers  or  contentions  can  compare  with.  So 
prostrate,  so  broken  down,  have  I seen  this  mental  warrior,  this 
aspirant  after  progress,  after  success,  that  I was  more  than  once 
absolutely  afraid  to  leave  him  alone.  We  now  perceive  with  a glance 
this  man  after  a ten  year?  battle  ably  fought,  with  a victory  well  and 


nobly  won.  We  see  the  stuff  he  is  made  of,  he  has  fought  so  far  single 
handed.  Neither  wife,  nor  children,  to  help  or  retard  his  progress. 
Fortunately,  for  him,  would  it  have  been,  if  he  had  continued  at  his 
work,  by  himself,  singly.  He  Married.  Over  all  other  matters  he 
thought,  he  pondered,  he  enquired  into,  he  weighed,  the  for  and 
against,  in  regard  to  present,  in  regard  to  future,  and  in  this  was  the 
back-bone  of  his  success.  Concerning  other  matters,  he  used  intellig- 
ence and  self-denial,  but  concerning  this  marriage,  the  most  important 
step  in  life,  he  saw,  as  he  said  and  conquered.  Better,  and  more  appro- 
priate if  he  had  said,  he  saw  and  became  a slave.  Scarcely  six  months 
passed  away,  when  a change  was  seen  in  him,  clearly  perceptible  to 
his  congregation,  who  were  neglected,  she,  whom  he  proudly  thought 
would  help  him  in  parish  affairs,  making  his  duties  lighter,  likewise 
extending  his  influence  by  increasing  kindly  feelings,  looked  coolly  on, 
and  by  degrees  scoffed  both  at  him  and  his  work.  Sunday  Schools, 
Bible  Classes,  Mothers’  Meetings,  Temperance  Meetings,  and  the 
various  other  societies  connected  with  his  Church,  all  were  to  her  a 
matter  of  ridicule;  The  most  pious  and  charitable  of  his  congregation 
were  spoken  to,  and  of,  by  her  with  sarcasm.  She  spoke  of  the  Rible 
in  such  a manner  as  to  plainly  show  him,  to  his  horror,  that  his 
wife  was  an  Infidel.  The  mother  of  his  children  believed  neither 
in  the  God  of  revelation,  nor  the  God  of  nature.  How  could  he 
go  into  his  pulpit  to  preach,  with  the  mocking  face  of  his 
wife  scornfully  looking  at  him  ? No  wonder  that  he  became 
pale,  that  his  voice  became  weak,  that  his  former  eloquence 
became  poor  and  common-place,  that  his  congregation  became 
less.  Infidel  tracts  are  found  here  and  there,  in  his  house,  the 
contents  of  which  are  matters  of  common  talk  amongst  the  servants, 
and  from  them  to  the  neighbours’  servants.  Thus  the  story  of  his  wife 
being  an  atheist,  a preacher  of  Atheism,  travels  to  the  ears  of  his  congre- 
gation. Long  faces,  and  sympathizing  looks,  with  an  avoidance  of  her 
name  tells  him  that  he  is  pitied.  This  is  hard,  harder  still  that  there 
should  be  cause  for  pity,  and  such  a cause.  It  seems  to  him,  that  even 
the  little  children  in  the  Sunday  School,  with  their  former  looks  ol  kind- 
ness changed  to  awe  and  enquiry  must  know  that  his  wife  is  an  Infidel ; 
for  surely,  their  parents  talk  about  the  matter  one  to  another,  in  their 
hearing.  Now,  to  crown  all,  the  accumulating  sorrow  and  trouble  of 
his  mind,  his  wife  openly  attends  infidel  lectures,  delivered  in  a low 
neighbourhood  in  the  city,  she  makes  one  of  an  assembly,  principally 
men  seeking  for  a deliverance  from  all  moial  restraint,  so  that  they 
may  revel  in  licentiousne^*  without  the  terror  of  its  consequences. 
Men,  who  want  no  law,  Mrt  unlimited  license,  even  licentiousness. 
Here  it  is,  that  his  wife  is  to  be  found  on  the  Sabbath  evening,  pre- 
ferring this  place  to  his  Church,  this  man’s  denouncement  of  all  that 
is  holy  and  sacred,  moral  and  refined,  to  her  husband’s  eloquent 
pleadings  on  behalf  of  Holiness,  Sanctity,  Charity,  and  all  that  we  are 
accustomed  to  hold  as  God-like  and  sacred,  and  even  apart  from  that, 
tentative  to  the  well  being  and  elevation  of  humanity.  She  prefers 
to  mke  one  in  an  assembly  of  men,  with  beery  bieath  smelling  of 
stale  tobacco,  and  foul  pothouses,  of  men  whose  habits  are  low  and 
vile,  whose  words  are  indecent  oaths,  and  profane  blasphemy.  She 
prefers  this  society  to  the  intelligent,  the  cultured,  the  refined,  the  God 
fearing  worshippers  of  her  husband’s  congregation. 

Who  can  tell  the  agony  of  his  mind,  her  husband’s.  His  grey  hairs 
made  grey  in  his  youth,  leave  but  little  testimony  of  the  inward  pallor, 
the  mental  greyness.  His  shrunken  form,  his  broken-down  constitu- 
tion, his  dull  and  apathetic  manner,  with  many  other  traces  are  to  be 
seen  of  withered  leaves,  and  autumnal  decay,  in  what  should  be  the 
very  zenith  of  his  summer.  Who  can  tell  of  the  love  he  manifested! 
to  this  woman  ? The  love  of  an  exalted  taste,  and  a refined  mind. 
Who  can  tell  of  the  words  he  made  use  of  in  pleading  with  her,  of  the 
agonizing  entreaties,  the  affectionate  persuasions.  How  he  laid 
open  to  her,  for  her  scoffing  gaze,  for  her  sneering  remarks,  his  hopes, 
his  ambitions,  how  he  pictured  to  her  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
worked  his  way  ; by  prolonged  nightly  study,  hard  working  days,  in- 
comprehensible self-abnegation,  and  denial  of  beckoning  pleasures,  of 
alluring  enjoyments,  and  all  the  demands  of  youth,  how  he  thus  gained 
his  position.  How  he  carried  that  flag  with  the  strange  device 
“excelsior”  across  mountain  torrents,  through  deep  chasms,  through 
black  forests  and  over  many  a dizzy  height,  never  once  loosing  his 
fingers  upon  it,  never  laying  it  down  once  to  rest,  never,  though  often- 
times tired  and  weary,  though  tempted  by  a hundred  inducements  to 
let  it  go  until  he  has  placed  it  at  her  feet.  Now,  will  she  undo  all 
that  he  has  worked  so  hard  for  ? Undo  it,  by  throwing  him  down 
before  all  the  world,  from  his  exalted  height,  will  she  do  it,  she,  whom 
he  loves.  He  kneels  to  her,  he  holds  on  to  her  as  a very  mendicant, 
a prostrated  supplicant  asking  her  to  reconsider  her  choice  of  Christian 
or  Atheist.  Will  she  reject  the  religion  of  Irer  infancy,  of  her  youth, 
of  her  wedding  rites,  the  religion  of  Jesus.  For  her  Father  and 
Mother’s  sake  he  pleads,  for  children’s  sake,  for  the  sake  of  his  great 
love.  It  is  all  in  vain,  she  has  made  her  choice,  she  has  thrown  Christ 
away  ; the  Christ  of  her  youth,  and  it  is  trow  easy  enough  for  her  to 
forsake  her  Church,  and  the  Church  of  her  fathers,  likewise  the  Bible 
that  has  been  the  staff  of  their  age.  She  has  changed  all,  given  up  all, 

bartered  all,  infatuated  woman  for . The  flag  has  been  laid 

down  at  her  feet,  his  “excelsipr” ; he  will  never  pick  up  again.  It  has 
been  trampled  upon,  it  has  been  rent  in  twain,  by  her,  whom,  he  loved 
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best  and  trusted  most.  No  more  Alpine  heights  for  him,  no  more 
sublime  flights  of  imagery,  of  fancy,  which  thrilled  and  helped  to 
beautify  the  minds  of  multitudes.  No  more  leading  in  solemn 
worship.  The  last  prayer  he  repeated  was  to  his  wife,  not  to  his  God. 
The  last  burst  of  passionate  eloquence  was  to  a solitary  listener— her. 

He  is  now  quite  helpless,  harmless,  idiotic.  The  forgotten  appetite, 
the  sleepless  nights,  the  harassing,  cankering  brain,  destroying  and 
feeble  giving  thoughts,  the  fear,  the  paralyzing  fear  that  the  intellect 
was  becoming  dull,  the  mind  forgetful,  and  incapable  of  performing  its 
accustomed  duties  ; all  this  was  so  terrible,  so  weighty,  oppressive 
upon  the  mind  that  the  over-wrought  brain  gave  way. 

From  whence  cometh  this  result ; this  terrible  result,  which  in  many 
cases,  though  modified  ones,  bringeth  sorrow  and  misery  ? From 
thoughtlessness,  or  indifference  in  MATRIMONIAL  SELECTION. 



From  the  Liverpool  “Protestant  Standard,"  May  1 \th,  18 th,  25 th,  and 

June  1st,  1878. 

“Lecture  on  Phrenology  by  Stackpool  E.  O'Dell.” 

“ On  Tuesday  Evening  Stackpool  E.  O’Dell,  the  celebrated  phren- 
ologist, delivered  a most  excellent  lecture  on  the  science  of  phrenology 
in  his  lecture-room,  103,  Bold  street.  The  place  on  the  occasion  was 
filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  by  a highly  respectable  and  intellectual 
looking  audience,  while  many  persons  who  sought  admission  were 
unable  to  obtain  an  entrance  for  lack  of  room.  As  a lecturer,  Mr. 
O’Dell  possesses  the  remarkable  ability — over  many  other  lecturers 
— of  making  himself  clearly  understood  by  his  auditory.  His  delivery 
is  good,  and  his  argumentative  powers  clear  and  well  defined.  The 
lecture  was  a preliminary  one  to  a series  of  intended  lectures  on  that 
highly  important  science  of  phrenology,  a science  which,  we  firmly 
believe,  if  it  were  better  studied  by  the  general  public,  would  do  much 
towards  the  bettering  of  mankind. 

Mr.  O’Dell  commenced  by  saying  : — 

“I  claim  for  phrenology  a position  equal  to  that  of  any  other  science, 
and,  in  fact,  I think  I may  go  a little  further,  and  say  that  phrenology 
is  superior  to  any  other  science  ! An  assertion  like  this  would  be  wild 
of  me  to  make  were  it  not  that  I could  bring  forward  proofs  to  meet  it 
so  strong,  so  reasonable,  so  logical,  that  the  most  argumentative  mind 
cannot  in  the  slightest  degree  shake  the  truth  of  the  assertion.  ‘What  ’ 
say  you,  ‘ do  you  assert  that  phrenology  isfcqual  to  other  sciences  ? Do 
you  make  the  assertion  that  phrenology  is  superior  to  other  sciences  ? ’ 
I do. 

Now,  my  argument  is,  that  phrenology  is  a system  of  mental  philos- 
ophy more  perfect  than  any  other  system.  Phrenology  deals  with  the 
mind,  the  mental  capacity  of  every  individual.  Other  sciences— call 
them  by  what  name  you  will— deal  with  matter.  Matter,  we  all  know, 
is  mortal.  Matter  passeth  away.  Mind  is  immortal,  and  passeth  not 
away  ; consequently,  you  can  see  the  force  of  my  argument  at  a glance. 
Therefore  it  is  that  phrenology  is  superior  to  other  sciences,  because 
other  sciences  deal  only  with  matter,  while  phrenology  deals  with  mind. 
If  you  say  that  matter  is  superior  to  mind,  then  my  argument,  in  your 
estimation,  will  immediately  fall  to  the  ground.  But  if  you  say  with 
me  that  mind  is  superior  to  matter,  then  phrenology— supposing  that 
I can  prove  phrenology  to  be  true — then  phrenology  must  be  superior 
to  other  sciences. 

We  claim  for  phrenology  a position— when  compared  with  other 
sciences— superior,  not  only  for  the  reason  that  I have  already  given, 
but  because  of  the  usefulness  of  phrenology.  We  believe  that  it  is 
more  useful  and  can  be  made  more  use  of  than  any  other  science.  I 
know  that  there  are  people  to  be  found  here  and  there  who  think  a 
great  deal  of  matter.  I have  often  listened  to  lectures  and  orations 
when  matter  has  been  placed  in  such  a position  that  you  would  suppose 
that  mind  was  very  inferior  to  it.  Listen,  for  instance,  to  an  orator 
standing  on  a platform,  and  very  likely  you  will  hear  him  telling  you 
that  the  bone  and  the  muscle  and  the  sinew  is  the  strength  of  a nation. 
These  men  must  think  that  matter  is  superior  to  mind.  Woe  be  to  the 
country  and  the  nation  who  thinks  that.  Give  me  one  man  with  a 
mind  of  quiet,  thoughtful,  intelligence,  and  he  is  superior  to  a thousand 
—aye,  more  than  a thousand  men  that  can  only  boast  of  their  muscular- 
system,  and  can  only  boast  of  their  power  for  carrying  heavy  burdens 
and  foi  manual  work.  You  may  not  hear  such  ideas  upon  every  plat- 
form ; but  they  are  the  ideas  that  phrenology  teaches  us.  Take,  for 
instance,  from  amongst  the  working  classes  one  working  man  who  has 
a mind  superior  to  the  others,  and  with  that  mind  he  has  been  able  to 
do  ten  thousand  times  more  work  than  any  of  the  others.  Take 
Stephenson,  for  instance ; had  he  not  lived,  or  some  other  person  with 
equal  mental  ability,  and  carried  out  plans  that  he  carried  out,  would 
it  not  take  some  millions  of  men  to  do  the  work  that  the  machinery 
now  does  which  he  invented.  This  shows  to  us,  plain,  simple,  and 
argumentatively,  such  as  a child  can  understand,  that  the  mind  is 
superior  to  matter.  The  mind  is  superior  to  the  body,  and  the  man 
with  quiet,  thoughtful,  intelligence  is  vastly  superior  to  any  amount  of 
men  with  merely  bone,  muscle,  and  sinew  to  guide  them  on  through 


Phrenology  furthermore  teaches  us  to  respect  men  on  account  of 
their  mind.  You  go  outside ; you  see  a prince  pass  by ; fathers, 
mothers,  children,  all  rush  out  to  see  him.  They  throw  up  their  caps 
in  the  air;  they  will  scream  and  shout  with  delight  until  they  are 
hoarse  ; you  look  in  their  faces  and  you  see  they  are  excited  ; but  let 
an  intelligent  man  go  by— a man  that  has  been  noted  for  his  intellect- 
uality and  ability,  and  see,  he  attracts  little  or  no  attention. 

We  think  now  that  ‘we  are  the  people,’  that  we  are  the  people  of 
more  intelligence  than  others  ; but  if  we  read  past  history  thoughtfully 
and  carefully,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  not  absolutely  so. 

In  Greece  they  built  a temple.  The  ancient  fathers  of  Greece,  with 
their  wrinkled  brows  and  white  hair,  and  with  wisdom  denoted  ou  each 
feature,  they  met  together.  It  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  planning 
about  the  building  of  the  temple,  for  the  temple  was  already  built ; it 
was  not  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  money  to  pay  for  the  building, 
for  it  no  doubt  had  been  already  paid  for ; but  it  was  for  the  purpose 
of  choosing  a motto  for  their  beautiful  temple.  I can  imagine  these 
fathers,  one  after  another,  with  all  the  wisdom  of  age  and  the  capability 
of  experience,  propose  this  motto,  and  then  another  motto,  and  another, 
to  adorn  their  beautiful  temple  ; and  I can  imagine  how  one  would  be 
rejected  and  another  rejected  as  unsuitable,  until  at  last  they  decided 
about  the  matter  of  the  motto  to  put  over  their  temple.  The  motto, 
which  is  not  correctly  understood  by  us,  was  this — 


‘man!  know  thyself.’ 

And  this  motto  was  put  up  in  golden  letters  on  the  building;  so  that 
when  the  sun  rose  and  its  beams  shone  upon  those  letters,  every  man 
as  he  passed  by  saw  the  letters  appealing  startingly  to  him,  ‘command- 
ing,’ if  I may  make  use  of  that  word,  every  passer  by,  ‘ Man  know 
thyself!’  What  did  they  want  with  such  a motto  for  their  temple? 
Now,  then,  there  was  more  philosophy,  more  truth,  more  wisdom  in 
these  words  than  any  words  that  1 know  of;  more  wisdom  in  that 
sentence  for  its  size  than  any  sentence  I know  of.  Think  you  that  they 
meant  ‘matter'?’  No!  The  physical  arm?  No!  The  veins— the 
arteries — the  blood  vessels — the  sinews  ? Nothing  of  the  kind  ; though 
many  people  took  it  that  it  meant  so  ; yet  it  meant  no  such  thing.  It 
was  an  impossibility.  It  was  against  sense  to  think  or  suppose  that 
they  meant  that.  What  they  meant  was  this — ‘Know  thy  mind.’  Now 
I will  ask  each  of  you  : What  is  it  that  constitutes  a man?  Is  it  his 
limbs,  his  arms,  or  any  portion  of  his  body  ? By  no  means  ! It  is  his 
mind,  his  thinking  power,  his  imelligence,  his  will.  Call  it  what  you 
will,  it  is  his  mind.  , It  is  this  mind  that  constitutes  a man  and  makes 
him  a man.  Therefore  it  was  the  mind  that  those  ancient  Greeks 
meant  when  they  put  that  motto — ‘ Man  know  thyself.’ 

You  go — it  is  very  likely  you  have  gone  more  than  once — to  the 
death-bed — it  may  be  that  of  a relative.  You  see  the  body  there,  and 
you  weep  over  it,  and  you  say,  ‘Father,  or  mother,  or  husband,  or  wife, 
he  or  she  is  dead.’  You  look  at  his  corpse,  or  you  look  at  her  corpse. 
It  is  bad  grammar — to  say  the  least  of  it — to  say  ‘ he  ’ or  ‘ she  ’ of  a 
dead  body.  And  why  ? Because  it  is  only  a body  ; it  is  not  a man; 
it  is  not  a woman.  The  man  is  not  there.  It  is  only  the  body. 

Having  shown  how  the  erroneous  idea,  in  reference  to  a dead  body, 
to  a large  extent  prevailed,  the  lecturer  then  went  on  to  say  that  any 
assertion  he  made  in  the  course  of  that  lecture  would  be  pioved  in 
future  lectures.  , , 

Now  I always  say,  he  continued,  and  mean  what  I speak  that  the 
assertion  which  I have  made  is  depending  upon  my  ability  to  piove  the 
truth  of  phrenology  as  a science,  I first  of  all  assert  that  it  is  a tiue 
science.  Now  I say,  if  it  is  a true  science,  it  must  be  superior  to  other 
sciences,  because  it  deals  with  mind,  which  is  superior  to  matter.  Mind 
is  the  main-spring  of  every  man.  To  give  you  an  illustration  that  I made 
use  of  a few  weeks  ago  ; it  is  not  my  own  ; it  is  out  of  a book  that  was 
lent  to  me  by  a gentleman.  The  illustration  is  this : the  book  which 
was  a French  book,  gave  a representation  of  a room  in  1 ans.  In  t le 
room  were  a number  of  thinking,  intelligent  men.  . They  were  talking 
politics,  and  each  had  one  idea  of  his  own  for  making  the  woild  better. 
One  man  said  (he  was  dressed  in  the  garb  of  a soldier)  : ‘ Let  the  ai  my 
be  strong  ; let  the  army  be  supported  ; let  the  army  be  commanded  by 
good  generals  and  officers,  and  then  France  will  be  a great  and  g ouous 
nation.  She  will  be  respected  by  the  world,  and  she  will  lift  up  her 
head  with  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world.’  Another  said  : Get  us 

educate  the  people,  and  then  France  will  be  a great  and  glorious  nation. 
And  another  said  : ‘Let  the  working-man  be  placed  in  a position  where 
he  will  rule  and  have  authority— at  least  equal  rule  and  equal  authonty 
with  others;  and  then  France  will  be  a great  country.  Now,  theie 
was  an  old  man  there,  and  the  old  man  was  a watchmaker,  and  he 
was  sitting  at  a little  bench,  and  he  called  to  a little  boy,  and  said  to 
him  : ‘ Did  you  find  the  key  of  this  watch  anywhere  ? holding  out  a 
watch.  The  little  boy  replied  that  he  did  not.  The  old  man  got  a 
key  and  tried  to  wind  the  watch,  but  it  would  not  go.  He  tried  one 
key  after  another,  and  they  all  failed.  At  last  in  trying  to  wind  the 
watch  with  a key,  the  main-spring  gave,  and  it  all  broke.  -v°w,  says 
the  old  man,  ‘ take  this  watch  for  an  illustration.  Here  is  this  watch  , 
I have  been  trying  key  upon  key,  and  key  upon  key,  to  wind  it,  yet 
none  of  the  keys  were  able  to  set  the  watch  going.  At  ast,  one  key 
has  upset  the  watch  altogether  and  broke  it ; and  it  will  take  me  along 
time  to  put  this  watch  together  again,  and  it  will  never  be  the  same  as 
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before.  ‘Now,’. says  the  old  man,  ‘get  the  right  key,  and  until  you 
do  get  the  right  key  the  world  will  not  go  on  right.  You  have  your 
ideas,  and  you  say  by  warfare  the  world  will  be  made  right.  Another 
man  has  his  ideas,  and  he  says,  ‘Educate  the  people,  and  you  will  be  a 
great  and  a glorious  nation.’  Again  another  man  has  his  ideas,  and  he 
says,  ‘Teach  your  religion  to  the  world,  and  the  world  will  go  right, 
and  we  as  a nation  will  be  respected.’ 

Now,  I say  this  (said  the  lecturer),  and  I think  I might  make  use  of 
the  word  ‘ we  ’ say  ; and  when  I say  ‘we’  I mean  all  phrenologists  ; 
and  when  I say  ‘ all  phrenologists  ’ I don’t  mean  all  teachers  of  phren- 
ology or  professional  phrenologists  only,  for  I call  everyone  a 
phrenologist  who  believes  in  phrenology,  just  as  you  call  everyone  a 
Christian  who  believes  in  Christianity  so  do  I call  everyone  a phrenologist 
who  believes  in  phrenology,  for  there  may  be  teachers  and  believers 
too — I say  this  ‘ Teach  phrenology  to  the  people  and  it  will  set  the 
world  right.’  I say  that  phrenology  teaches  the  purest  and  the  highest 
morals  that  can  be  taught 
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I do  not  go  beyond  that ; but  I go  hand-in-hand  with  it.  Outside 
the  Bible  phrenology  teaches  the  highest  standard  of  morality  and  ex- 
cellence that  man  can  teach  ! And  this  it  does  in  harmony  with  the 
Bible.  Phrenology  teaches  you  how  to  guide  your  life,  how  to  live, 
and  act,  and  think,  so  that  your  actions  may  be  guided  aright.  There 
is  the  main  spring  of  the  watch — the  mind.  Set  the  main  spring  of 
the  mind  right  and  the  world  will  go  right,  and  our  actions  will  be 
right. 

I lift  up  my  arm  ; does  my  arm  lift  of  itself  ? What  is  it  that  lifts 
it  ? ‘ I.’  It  is  ‘ I ’ who  lifts  up  my  arm. 

Did  we  ever  think  of  what  a mysterious  word — how  full  of  thought 
it  makes  our  mind — that  little  word  of  one  letter — ‘ I.’  When  we  hear 
that  word  again,  and  when  we  make  use  of  it  again,  let  us  think  of  the 
mystery  that  is  wrapped  around  that  word.  All  the  philosophers  that 
have  ever  lived  have  tried  in  vain  to  unravel  the  mystery  of  that  one 
single  letter.  I might  call  upon  Darwin,  Huxley,  Mill,  and  Tyndall,  or 
any  one  of  them  that  has  ever  lived,  to  unravel  the  mystery  of  that  one 
single  letter— the  word  ‘ I.’  They  cannot  do  it,  they  cannot  tell  us 
what  it  means  ; they  cannot  unravel  the  mystery  which  has  been  so  long 
wrapped  around  it.  ‘I’woulddo.  ‘I’ would.  ‘I ’will  do  it.  ‘I’ will 


lift  up  my  arm.  Now,  I ask  what  is  the  word  ‘ I ?’  Is  it  the  soul  ? 
Is  it  the  mind  ? Is  it  the  intelligence?  What  is  it,  the  word  ‘I  ?’ 
Phrenology  goes  right  into  the  question ; unties  the  mind ; takes  it 
asunder ; shows  us  how  to  act  and  govern,  so  that  each  action  will  be 
perfect,  as  far  as  perfection  in  this  world  can  come.  It  tells  the  mac 
with  a deformed  mind;  tells  him  how  to  control  his  actions,  howto 
avoid  that  which  is  drawing  him  downward  in  life  every  day  lower  and 
lower  still.  And  you  know  there  are  men  who  have  started  in  life,  it 
may  be  with  the  fairest  of  prospects  imaginable ; and  yet,  down  they 
go,  lower  and  lower,  notwithstanding  friends,  notwithstanding  money, 
and  notwithstanding  education.  How  is  it  ? Because  of  their  organ- 
ization. Phrenology  teaches  everything  connected  with  the  mind. 
How  to  guide,  gdvern,  and  control.  Here  is  the  head  of  a murderer. 
Why  was  he  a murderer  ? Because  his  animal  passion  was  stronger 
than  his  moral,  and  stronger  than  his  intelligence.  Phrenology  teaches 
us  how  to  cultivate  this  intelligence,  this  moral  power.  You  wish  to 
lead  a perfect,  happy,  and  contented  life,  and  you  will  never  be  con- 
tented until  your  organization  is  in  harmony,  one  portion  with  another. 
Why  is  it  that  man  was  a murderer  ? Because  his  animal  passion 
outrode  his  moral,  and  outrode  his  intelligence.  There  are  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  people  who  have  the  animal  passions  larger  than  the 
moral,  and  larger  than  the  intellectual.  % 

. Then>  1 say>  what  is  the  consequence  of  this  ? The  consequence  of 
it  is,  that  they  will  take  a pleasure,  and  take  a delight  in  everythin 
that  is  of  a low  and  debasing  nature.  Do  you  believe  that  there  are 
people  who  prefer  cruelty  to  anything  else  ? Should  you  like  to  know 
men  who  prefer  to  see  pain  and  agony  in  people’s  faces  instead  of 
smiles  and  contentment  ? I would  say,  as  a phrenologist,  that  there 
are  such  people.  I would  say  they  are  very  numerous.  ‘ What  a 
startling  assertion  to  make  ! ’ you  reply.  Well,  it  is  true,  I would  say 
that  I cannot  go  down  Bold-street  and  look  into  people’s  faces  without 
seeing  numbers  of  such  as  I have  described.  * Prove  it  ’ you  say  i it 
is  a libel  on  humanity  you  are  speaking.  You  have  no  right  to  stand 
upon  that  platform  and  say  any  such  thing.  How  will  you  prove  it  ?’ 
In  this  way  I will  prove  it : I would  take  two  lads.  I would  set  them 
fightmg  out  there.  I don’t  mean  this  street ; it  is  rather  too  respect- 
able a kind  of  street  for  that.  I don’t  mean  to  say  that  I would  set 
them  fighting  before  such  an  audience  as  I see  before  me.  But  suppose 
tor  instance,  I set  them  fighting  in  some  of  the  side  streets  round 
about;  or  I would  set  them  fighting  in  Chisenhall-street  (Laughter). 
They  would  not  be  fightiug  there  many  minutes  before  there  would  be 
a crowd  gathered  around  them,  and  there  would  be  a riDg  formed,  and 
i you  dared  break  into  that  ring,  it  would  be  as  much  as  your  life  is 
worth.  These  two  lads  would  kick,  and  fight,  bite,  tear  out  each 
other  s eyes,  and  the  blood  would  be  running  in  a stream  down  their 
faces,  and  their  eyes  would  be  gouged  out.  Look  at  the  delight  that  is 
manifested  by  the  circle  that  is  standing  around  them.  Look  at  their 
faces ; you  cannot  describe  them.  They  take  a pleasure  in  it.  This 
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proves  my  statement ; you  know  what  I say  is  true.  It  may  not  be  so 
with  you,  for  example,  and  for  that  reason  you  may  think  it  is  not  so 
with  other  people  ; but  you  should  not  judge  other  people  by  your  own 
emotions;  for  there  are  thousands  of  people — to  use  a common  expres- 
sion—* who  are  as  different  as  chalk  is  different  to  cheese.’  There  are 
thousands  of  people  to  be  easily  found  of  that  low,  debasing,  demoral- 
izing turn  of  mind. 

Did  I see  there  were  some  of  you  smiling  when  I made  use  of  the 
word  ‘Chisenhall-street  ?’  I have  never  been  in  that  street,  but  I have 
read  about  it  in  the  papers.  Now,  I believe  that  is  a very  disreputable 
street  in  this  town.  But  I go  to  another  place — away  to  London,  that 
great  and  gorgeous,  and  magnificent  city,  witn  all  its  palaces  and  with 
all  its  gorgeously-decorated  churches,  and  chapels,  and  synagogues, 
where  they  sing  praises  to  God.  I go  there,  I don’t  go  to  Chisenhall- 
street.  I go  to  London,  and  there  I go  into  a public  house.  I make 
enquiries  concerning  a prize  fight  that  is  to  come  off.  I go  to  that 
prize  fight.  I don’t  see  any  of  the  Chisenhall-street  people  there.  I 
look  around  me  ; I see  men  who  have  passed  four  or  five  years  in  our 
best  of  colleges  ; men  of  education,  who  have  studied  the  classics,  and 
all  the  refined  poetry  of  the  poets,  and  philosophy  of  the  philosophers. 
I ask  a man  who  knows  something  of  the  people  who  are  there — ‘Who 
is  such  a one  ;’  and  he  tells  me  ‘ that  is  Lord  so-and-so.’  ‘Ah,’  I say, 
‘do  the  nobility  come  here?’  ‘Yes’  is  the  reply,  ‘he  comes  here -in 
fact,  he  attends  all  the  prize  fights.’  He  points  out  another  tome,  and 
he  says.  ‘That  is  the  Marquis  of  So-and-so;’  and  he  points  out  another, 
aud  says,  ‘That  is  the  Earl  of  So-and-so.’  All  at  once  there  is  silence, 
and  then  all  commotion,  for  some  important  personage  enters  the  place, 
and  my  companion  whispers  to  me  that,  ‘ that  is  the  Prince  of  So-and- 
so.’  I look  at  the  ring,  and  I see  what  they  are  come  to  witness.  I 
see  two  men  with  the  animal  passions  all  largely  developed,  and  no 
moral  or  intellectual  power  worth  talking  about.  What  do  they  come 
to  do  ? They  come  to  fight.  And  there  they  fight,  and  I see  one 
knocked  down  and  another  knocked  down.  I see  their  eyes  are  bulged 
out,  and  the  blood  streaming  down  their  faces.  One  man  falls  fainting 
back  into,  the  arms  of  his  backer  ; but  his  backer  sends  him  on  to  fight 
again  ; for  these  men  that  are  around  have  bets  upon  the  fight.  The 
assemblage  are  delighted  at  the  sight ; and  their  faces  look  dark  and 
diabolical ; and  these  are  the  scenes  that  take  place  in  the  great 
metropolis  of  London.  It  is  not  in  Chisenhall-street  that  we  alone 
find  degraded  men.  Can  you,  O philosophers,  who  have  studied  phil- 
osophy all  your  life,  can  you  tell  us  the  reason  why  men  of  intelligence, 
who  have  been  educated  at  college,  who  have  studied  science,  and 
everything  which  should  tend  to  refine  the  mind,  why  they  take  delight 
in  scenes  like  that  ? The  scene  that  I have  depicted  is  no  mere  imag- 
ination— it  is  what  I have  witnessed. 

Again,  I take  up  a paper,  I see  there  is  going  to  be  a pigeon 
match.  There  is  not  much  to  startle  us  in  the  announcement  of  that. 
I go  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  held.  It  is  a bright  summer’s 
day,  and  the  birds  are  singing  overhead.  And  in  the  garden  where 
the  match  is  to  be  held  I see  some  cages  hanging  on  the  wall ; and 
in  those  cages  are  some  pretty  little  birds.  You  go  up  to  them, 
and  stroke  them  down,  and  you  feel  the  velvety  softness  of  their 
feathers.  They  are  tame  birds.  They  have  been  hampered  up  in 
their  boxes  for  many  weeks.  What  do  they  want  them  for  ? By-and- 
by  I see  a man — strong  aud  muscular — coming  forward.  He  takes  a 
gun  loaded  with  shot,  and  when  the  time  comes  he  takes  his  aim,  and 
as  he  takes  his  aim  a little  trap  is  opened  in  the  box,  and  the  poor  little 
fluttering  pigeon,  scarcely  able  to  make  use  of  its  wings  after  having 
been  so  long  shut  up  in  the  box,  and  scarcely  recognizing  its  liberty, 
comes  out,  and  as  it  flies  out  this  great,  big  man — it  may  be  a noble 
lord— it  may  be  a prince,  a man  of  education  ; you  dare  not  say  other- 
wise ; you  would  not  call  him  an  ignorant  man — he  takes  his  aim  and 
fires.  Watch  the  pigeon.  One  of  its  wings  is  broken  by  the  shot.  I 
see  it  trying  to  fly  with  one  wing,  but  it  cannot.  I see  the  blood  falling 
down  from  overhead  ; and  if  you  were  underneath  the  pigeon  it  is  quite 
possible  the  blood  would  fall  on  your  coat,  or  on  a lady’s  dress.  At 
last  the  poor  little  thing  drops  upon  the  ground,  and  dies  in  great  pain. 
I look  upon  the  faces  I see  around  me  to  see  what  kind  of  people  are 
looking  on.  Do  I see  coarse  and  brutalized  looking  men  ? Do  I see 
men  half-clothed  in  rags — colliers,  that  are  supposed  to  do  nothing  else 
for  pleasure  than  beat,  and  kick,  and  clog  their  wives  ? No  ! I see 
men,  whom  to  judge  by  their  attire,  are  gentlemen  of  the  highest  class. 
I see  peers  of  the  realm — men  who  guide  and  govern  our  state — men 
who  sit  at  the  helm  of  affairs,  and  direct  us  right  into  war  or  out  of 
war  as  they  wish  themselves.  And  there  I see  also  the  daughters  of 
England.  I see  ladies  there  ; I see  them  taking  out  their  handker- 
chiefs and  wave  them  with  pleasure  when  Lord  So-and-so  or  the  Earl 
of  So-and-so  has  killed  the  most  birds. 

This  proves  to  us  phrenologists  that  every  man  acts  up  to  his  organi- 
zation. That  is  just  what  it  proves.  Try  education — I mean  the 
education  of  the  present  day.  There  is  education  that  is  phrenological, 
that  would  set  the  wrong  right.  Some  people  say  that  through  school- 
boards,  in  five  or  ten  years  more,  the  world  will  be  better.  ‘Look,’ 
they  say,  ‘ at  the  children,  how  they  are  taken  from  off  the  streets — 
boys  who  sell  matches,  and  girls  who  sell  papers,  and  they  are  made  and 
compelled  to  go  to  school.  By-and-bye  they  will  grow  up  to  be 
educated,  and  they  will  be  better  to  the  world,  and  the  world  will  be 
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better  for  them.’  As  an  individual,  as  a phrenologist,  I say,  ‘I  doubt 
it  very  much  that  they  will,  by  education — the  education  of  the  present 
day — that  these  will  better  the  world. 

You  can  educate  men  to  be  great  criminals,  and  we  know  that  there 
are  many  of  our  educated  classes  who  are  great  criminals.  Now,  I don’t 
denounce  education  ; but  people,  I say,  should  be  educated  upon 
phrenological  principles.  Phrenology,  if  made  use  of,  will  lift  the  lowest 
and  degraded,  and  place  him  in  that  position  which  his  Maker  intended 
him  for.  Phrenology,  when  rightly  availed  of,  will  place  every  man 
and  woman  in  their  right  place  and  position,  such  as  they  are  capable 
of  occupying  and  of  making  the  fullest  use  of  according  to  their  intel- 
lectual abilities.  You  who  are  teetotalers — and  I am  a teetotaler  myself 
— you  talk  of  the  wealth  this  nation  spends  in  drink,  and  you  denounce 
it,  and  rightly  denounce  it  too  ; and  we  ought  to  denounce  it  more 
than  we  do.  But,  I say,  we  ought  to  denounce,  and  we  ought  to 
denounce  it  more  forcibly  and  with  greater  abhorrence,  the  waste  of  in- 
tellectual abilities  there  is  around  us.  O ! if  you  only  knew  what  you 
possess  in  possessing  a mind,  you  would  not  think  so  much  of  the  wealth 
that  is  estimated  by  £ s.  d.  You  have  a few  hundred  pounds  in 
the  bank,  or  you  have  a few  thousands ; you  walk  upright  and  look 
every  one  in  the  face.  You  spend  the  money  honestly.  You  have  not 
the  money  to-day,  but  you  had  it  yesterday,  and  because  you  have  it  not 
to-day  your  head  is  bent  down,  and  you  do  not  look  up.  Why  is  it  ? 
It  is  because  you  place  more  reliance,  more  respect,  and  more  value 
upon  the  £ s.  d.  than  you  do  upon  your  mind. 

In  concluding,  the  lecturer  said  that  when  he  talked  of  the  soul  he 
talked  of  the  mind , and  when  he  talked  of  the  mind  he  talked  of  the 
soul.  It  might  be  that  he  was  wrong  in  saying  so.  He  did  not  assert 
that  he  had  any  right  to  do  so.  He  believed  that  the  mind  was  one  of 
the  component  parts  of  the  soul,  though  it  might  not  be  the  soul  itself. 
Phrenology  was  superior  to  all  other  sciences  because  it  was  the  science 
of  the  mind.  Pie  expressed  a hope  that  a monument  would  yet  be 
erected — far  more  magnificent  and  enduring  than  the  monuments  which 
had  been  erected  to  our  great  geneials  that  had  headed  the  slaughter 
of  our  fellow  creatures  ; a monument  greater  than  had  been  erected  to 
our  princes  and  rulers— to  that  man,  who  he  would  not  say  did  die  a 
maityr,  but  who  lived  a maityr’s  life.  The  man  who  had  place  and 
position  before  he  became  a phrenologist,  and  was  respected  by  all 
around  him  and  looked  up  to ; but  when  he  became  a phrenologist  he 
was  cried  down  by  the  press,  and  his  own  dearest  bosom  triends  ; and  he 
(the  lecturer)  blushed  when  he  said  it  —that  man  was  denounced  by  mini- 
sters of  the  Gospel,  and  that  was  Dr.  Gall,  the  founder  of  phrenology. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  Mr.  O’Dell  was  very  warmly  and  most 
deservedly  applauded. 



STACKPOOL  E.  O’DELL  on  “THE  BRAIN  Sc  THE  MIND.” 

On  Tuesday  evening,  Stackpool  E.  O’Dell  the  celebrated  phrenol- 
ogist— delivered  a lecture  of  remarkable  power  and  eloquence  on  ‘The 
Brain  and  the  Mind,’  in  his  lecture-hall,  Bold  street.  The  place  was 
crowded  by  a highly  respectable  and  intellectual  audience,  who  paid 
marked  attention  to  the  lecturer,  while  he  set  before  them  in  a most 
pleasing  manner  his  able  and  convincing  arguments  in  favour  of 
phrenology.  The  lecturer  commenced  by  saying : — 

The  fundamental  doctrine  upon  which  Phrenology  is  built  is  this, 
that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind.  There  are  many  who  believe 
otherwise.  Many  very  learned  men — men  who  have  devoted  their  time, 
their  attention,  their  talents,  to  elucidate  this  subject  — the  subject  of 
the  mind ; and  after  all  their  time  and  all  their  talents  spent  in  trying 
to  get  at  the  mind,  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  brain  is 
the  mind , not  the  organ  of  the  mind,  but  the  mind. 

In  order  to  show  you  how  this  theory  is  believed  in,  I could  repeat  or 
read  to  you  extracts  from  many  scientific  writings,  but  I will  go  on  to 
show  you  the  difference  between  the  belief  of  phrenologists  and  the 
belief  of  other  mental  philosophers.  To  use  a very  simple  illustration 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  we  mean  by  stating  that  the  brain  is 
not  the  mind,  but.  the  organ  ot  the  mind,  I will  take  a harp  and  place 
it  upon  this  platform.  The  harp  is  perfect  as  far  as  perfection  can  go ; 
the  strings  are  well  strung,  one  in  harmony  with  the  other.  I take  a 
musician,  and  I ask  him  to  come  upon  this  platform.  He  comes  ; he 
sits  down  ; he  runs  his  fingers  over  the  strings  of  the  harp,  and  now 
you  hear  most  exquisite  sound.  Soft  like  the  zephyr  breeze,  the  music 
floats  along ; then  it  rises  loud,  but  still  harmonious.  The  musician 
goes  away,  and  you  look  at  the  harp.  It  is  quite  dead,  quite  dull,  quite 
stupid.  There  is  no  music  there.  The  harp  is  there,  the  strings  are 
there.  It  is  still  well  strung — beautiful  to  look  at  and  perfect  in  its 
make,  but  no  music.  So  it  is  with  the  human  brain.  There  is  the  brain 
— perfect,  no  disease,  well  made,  harmoniously  formed.  Similar  to  the 
harp.  So  is  the  mind  in  connection  with  the  brain,  but  still  apart  from 
the  brain  as  much  as  the  musician  is  separate  and  apart  from  the  harp. 
And  that  mind  manifests  intellectual  power, intellectual  ability,  thought, 
reason,  intelligence,  reflection, observation,  and  all  that  the  human  mind 
can  manifest  is  manifested  there  through  the  brain.  Take  the  mind 
away,  it  is  as  separate  from  the  brain  as  the  harpist  is  from  the  harp. 
Take  the  mind  away,  the  brain  is  still  there  in  all  its  perfection,  in  all 
its  beauty — for  beaut  il'ull  may  call  it,  and  so  would  you  if  you  only  saw  it. 


But  it  is  dead  ; no  life,  no  intelligence,  no  thought,  no  mental  power. 
It  is  dead.  It  is  just  like  the  harp  — no  music  in  the  harp,  the  harpist 
is  gone ; no  intelligence  in  the  brain,  because  the  mind  is  gone,  though 
the  brain  is  there  in  the  same  perfection  as  the  harp  is  there  in  the  same 
perfection. 

This  is  my  illustration  to  show  you  the  difference  there  is  between 
the  brain  and  the  mind.  The  brain  we  believe  to  be  the  organ  of  the 
mind. 

Another  illustration:  We  have  here  the  same  harp,  but  alas!  the 
strings  are  loosened,  and  some  may  be  broken.  It  is  out  of  tune.  The 
same  harpist  comes  to  play  upon  that  harp.  What  harsh  and  noisome 
sounds  and  discords ; you  cannot  bear  to  listen  to  them.  Yet  it  is  the 
same  musician— the  same  harp,  but  the  harp  is  unstrung.  Your  brain 
is  injured  through  accident,  through  disease,  through  age  or  infirmity, 
there  is  no  manifestation  of  mental  ability  or  power;  but  that  does  not 
prove  that  the  mind  is  injured;  that  does  not  prove  that  the  mind  ceases 
to  exist ; that  does  not  prove  by  any  means  whatever  that  the  mind 
perishes  and  dies.  Because  the  brain  is  subject  to  infirmity  and  subject 
to  death,  that  does  not  prove  that  the  mind  is  so.  This  is  the  doctrine 
upon  which  phrenology  is  built.  There  are  many  other  doctrines  in 
connection  with  it ; but  if  1 can  get  you  to  believe  the  fundamental 
doctrine,  I will  get  you  to  go  much  further  with  me.  Phrenology 
believes  that  size  of  brain  indicates  mental  power.  Deficiency  in  size 
indicates  the  opposite.  This  statement  is  borne  out  by  all  nature. 
What  is  large  is  stronger  than  what  is  small,  if  the  quality  is  the  same 
in  both.  Two  men,  iu  regard  to  physical  capability,  muscular  strength, 
bone  and  sinew,  the  largest  is  the  strongest.  And  so  on  through  the 
various  ramifications  of  nature.  This  statement  is  borne  out  without 
one  single  contradiction.  If  this  is  the  case,  then  I have  a good  ground 
for  making  the  same  statement  in  regard  to  the  brain— that  size 
indicates  power;  deficiency  in  size  indicates  want  of  power.  I go  and 
I compare  heads,  and  I see  this  borne  out.  Here  is  the  head  of  an 
Australian.  (The  head  of  an  Australian  was  here  exhibited  by  the 
lecturer  to  Ins  audience.)  See  how  small  it  is  in  the  front ; see  how 
small  it  is  in  the  top.  The  Australians  are  known  for  want  or  defici- 
ency in  mental  power.  When  compared  with  other  uncivilized  nations, 
they  are  the  lowest  type,  except  the  Azetic,  and  they  manifest  the  least 
amount  of  intelligence.  Is  there  one  in  this  room  that  would  take  this 
head  for  the  head  of  a thinking,  intelligent  man,  or  the  head  of  a philo- 
sopher ? There  is  not.  It  proves  to  us  there  is  a natural — if  I may  make 
use  of  the  term — instinct  that  teaches  us  to  recognize  mental  power  and 
ability  by  the  formation  of  the  head.  For  independent  of  phrenology, 
and  though  we  might  never  have  heard  it  mentioned,  we  would  come 
to  the  same  conclusion  concerning  that  head,  that  it  denotes  want  of 
intelligence.  Now  I will  show  you  a good  head  ; it  is  the  head  of  an 
European — (a  head  of  an  European  was  here  shown)  denoting  that 
reason  and  reflection  are  there.  Note  the  difference  between  the  two. 
Now,  I ask,  will  there  not  be  also  a difference  in  the  manifestations  of 
the  mind  in  these  two,  as  there  is  in  the  shape  of  the  head  of  an  Euro- 
pean— an  educated  European  and  the  head  of  the  Australian  ? Surely 
there  can  be  no  objections  made  to  these  statements ; there  could  be 
no  argument  that  could  be  brought  in  opposition  to  them  ; that  could 
show  us  that  size,  iu  regard  to  the  head,  does  not  indicate  mental  ability. 

Now  another  statement  that  phrenology  makes  is,  that  where  there  is 
size  in  the  head  there  is  strength  of  mind,  and  where  there  is  a defici- 
ency in  size  there  is  weakness.  We  have  three  groups,  or  organs; 
in  the  front  the  mental;  in  the  top  the  moral;  in  the  base  the  animal. 
These  three  groups  denote  three  diffeient  kinds  of  power — the  mental 
power,  the  moral  power,  and  the  animal  power.  And  in  accordance 
with  the  size  of  each  groupCso  is  the  mind  denoted  : for  instance,  we 
see  one  head  such  as  this  (a  head  was  here  exhibited),  we  see  the  size 
in  the  base,  and  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  animal  power  was 
stronger  than  the  mental  where  there  is  this  deficiency  of  size,  and  the 
moral  where  there  is  a like  deficiency.  ‘How  do  you  come  to  this 
conclusion?’  you  will  ask.  I answer,  “From  observation  and  com- 
parison ; from  observing  the  heads  of  animals,  and  comparing  the 
formation  of  their  heads  with  their  well-known  dispositions  ; from 
observing  the  heads  of  men,  great  and  eminent,  and  comparing  tlief^ 
heads  with  their  well-known  characteristics.  Take  the  head  of  Shake- 
speare, and  you  will  see  indicated  large  mental  power,  ideality  and 
sublimity ; take  the  head  of  an  idiot,  and  you  will  see  the  great  differ- 
ence.’ Thus  from  observing  the  heads  of  the  people  and  comparing 
the  heads  with  the  dispositions,  we  come  to  our  phrenological  conclu- 
sions. There  can  be  no  better  way  of  proving  anything  connected  with 
science  than  observation  and  comparison. 

There  is  no  mystification  about  the  science  of  phrenology.  It  gives 
you  truth  and  fact  for  every  statement  that  it  makes.  It  is  built  upon 
facts ; and  this  I would  say  in  the  most  marked  language  that  I can, 
because  there  is  no  hesitating,  no  doubting  in  regard  to  the  statements 
that  phrenology  makes.  And  the  statements  that  phrenology  makes  and 
proves  are  these  : — That  just  as  the  head  is  formed  so  will  the  mind  be 
formed,  and  just  as  the  mind  is  formed  so  will  all  the  actions  in  life  be; 
and,  consequently,  phrenology  makes  the  statement  that  from  the  form- 
ation of  the  head  the  mind  can  be  told,  and  what  the  actions  in  life  are 
likely  to  be. 

Every  organ  of  the  head — and  there  arc  many;  I have  spoken  only 
concerning  three  groups,  but  there  are  many  organs,  nearly  forty  of  them 
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^every  one  is  proved  in  the  same  way.  If  you  take  the  organ  of  lan- 
guage it  is  proved  by  observing  the  heads  of  great  orators,  and  seeing 
that  the  formation  of  the  eyes  of  all  those  that  were  great  orators  were 
alike — large,  and  then  taking  the  heads  of  those  men  who  were  known 
for  their  deficiency  in  oratory,  and  comparing  the  formation  of  the  head 
with  that  deficiency,  it  was  seen  they  agreed.  Take  the  ‘organ  of  tune’ 
for  instance ; all  great  musicians  have  size  where  the  organ  of  tune  is 
located  by  phrenology.  They  may  have  different  shaped  heads  in  regard 
to  other  things ; but  in  regard  to  that  one  talent  it  is  indicated  by  the 
size  in  all  the  heads  alike  in  the  same  place.  Take  the  organ  of  ven- 
eration ; it  has  been  clearly  seen  from  observation  and  comparison  that 
all  men  who  are  noted  for  reverence  and  respect  for  sacred  matters  have 
veneration  in  this  portion  of  the  head  (here  the  lecturer  exhibited  a 
head,  and  showed  that  veneration  was  situated  on  the  centre  of  the  top 
of  the  head),  and  an  absence  of  it  where  there  was  a deficiency  in  ven- 
eration, is  the  characteristic  of  the  individual ; so  in  regard  to  all 
organs  ; each  of  them  have  been  located  by  phrenologists  from  observa- 
tion and  comparison. 

Now,  this  is  a science  which  teaches  to  us  the  mind  clearly  and 
definitely.  I will  now  read  for  you  a few  lines  that  will  give  you  an 
idea  of  what  other  philosophers— mental  philosophers— believe  in, 
and  you  will  see  the  great  difference  there  is  between  phrenology  as  a 
mental  philosophy  and  other  mental  philosophers’  ideas.  This  extract 
I am  about  to  read  is  taken  from  a book  called  “ Outlines  of  Moral 
Philosophy,”  by  Professor  D.  Stewart,  a most  able-minded  man  as  a 
mental  philosopher.  He  says: — “All  our  knowledge  of  the  natural 
world  rests  ultimately  on  facts  ascertained  from  observation  ; so  all  our 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind  rests  ultimately  on  facts  for  which  we 
have  the  evidence  of  consciousness.”  I will  read  another  remark  by 
the  same  man  : “In  reference  to  the  course  I have  pursued  in  the  study 
of  the  human  mind,  I have,  accordingly,  in  my  enquiries,  aimed  at 
nothing  more  than  ascertaining,  in  the  first  place,  the  laws  of  our 
constitution  as  far  as  they  could  be  discovered,  by  attention  to  the 
subject  of  our  consciousness,  and  afterwards  to  apply  these  laws  as 
truths.” 

These  are  the  ideas  (continued  the  lecturer)  of  all  other  mental 
philosophers.  I— speaking  as  a phrenologist— may  think  their  ideas 
strange  and  opposed  to  reason  ; but  if  I could  divest  my  mind  of  all 
that  I know  concerning  the  teachings  of  Phrenology,  I would  say  their 
ideas  were  quite  in  harmony  with  reason.  Their  ideas  are  these  : ‘From 
our  own  inward  consciousness  we  come  to  conclusions  concerning  the 
minds  of  individuals.  To  illustrate  what  I mean — Professor  Stewart 
goes  out  into  the  country ; he  sees  a high  mountain  ; he  ascends  to  the 
top  of  it  ; he  looks  around  at  the  scenery— which  is,  very  likely,  most 
beautiful — and  after  doing  so  with  all  his  thoughts  and  intelligence,  he 
looks  in  upon  his  own  mind  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  it  has  affect- 
ed him. 

Professor  Stewart  goes  to  that  church  over  there ; he  listens  to  a 
sermon  ; attends  to  all  the  ceremonial  observances  of  the  Church  ; after 
looking,  after  listening,  he  looks  in  upon  his  own  mind  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  what  effect  it  has  upon  him,  and  thus  studying  from  his  inward 
consciousness,  he  comes  to  his  conclusion  concerning  the  human  mind, 
and  sets  up  a standard  for  others.  He  listens  to  that  concert  where 
there  is  music.  He  looks  in  upon  his  own  mind  and  sees  how  it  has 
affected  him  ; and  upon  this,  the  revelation  of  his  own  inward  conscious- 
ness, he  founds  all  his  ideas  concerning  the  human  mind. 

Looking  at  the  basis  of  mental  philosophy  as  laid  down  by  Stewait 
and  Blackie— and  both  of  them  say  the  same  thing,  and  come  to  the 
conclusion,  and  derive  all  their  knowledge  from  inward  consciousness  -- 
you  see  how  baseless,  if  I might  so  say,  all  their  conclusions  are. 
What ! am  I to  think  for  you  ? Will  you  gc  over  to  that  cnurch,  and 
come  to  the  same  conclusions  and  feel  as  he  fell  ? You  must  if  his 
conclusions  are  right.  If  you  go  up  thai  mountain  will  you  feel  the 
same  as  he  felt  ? You  must  if  his  conclusions  are  right.  Three 
brothers,  brought  up  in  the  same  way,  go  up  that  mountain  ; they  take 
pencil  and  paper,  they  write  what  their  views  concerning  it  are.  One 
of  them,  with  the  organ  of  acquisitiveness  goes  and  measures  the  moun- 
tain for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  much  money  it  would  be  worth  if  he 
had  it  and  sold  it.  Another  brother,  who  is  a farmer,  calculates  that  if 
it  was  all  covered  with  grass,  how  many  herds  of  cows  could  graze  upon 
it.  And  the  other  brother,  who  is  a poet,  looks  upon  it  through  the 
poet’s  point  of  view,  and  he  feels  his  mind  full  of  rapturous  and  sublime 
ideas,  as  he  sees  the  objects  of  nature  unfolded  to  his  view.  Thus  these 
three  men  on  the  same  mountain  have  equally  distinct  and  opposite  ideas 
about  it.  So  it  is  in  regard  to  all  other  things.  You  look  at  it  one  way, 
I look  at  it  another  way,  and  both  of  us  are  opposed  one  to  the  other  in 
our  conclusions.  Therefore  you  see,  by  a very  little  illustration,  I over- 
throw— standing  here  as  a phrenologist — all  the  mental  philosophy  of 
all  the  philosophers,  with  the  exception  of  that  appertaining  to  phren- 
ology. You  cannot  come  to  any  conclusion  concerning  the  human 
mind  through  inward  consciousness.  Phrenology,  when  compared  with 
other  systems,  is  pre-eminent,  and  always  will  be  pre-eminent.  I 
believe  to-night,  and  in  fact  I always  had  the  same  belief,  that  there  rs 
no  science,  no  subject  more  calculated  to  benefit  mankind  than  phren- 
ology. If  an  ang*  l came  down  from  heaven  this  night,  an  ambassador, 
with  the  ability  to  endow  me  this  night  with  all  the  united  powers — 
mental  powers,  and  capacities  of  the  prophets  of  olden  time,  and  with 


all  the  mental  powers  and  capacities  of  the  apostles  of  more  modern 
days,  and  with  all  the  mental  powers  and  capacities  of  the  heathen 
philosophers — many  of  whom  did  exist— that  ever  existed,  as  well  as  all 
the  Christian  philosophers ; and  supposing  I had  the  fiery  and  logical 
eloquence  of  a Paul ; and  supposing  I had  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
world  for  my  platform  ; and  supposing  I had  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
for  my  audience  ; and  supposing  that  I was  asked  calmly  and  quietly  to 
think  and  consider  what  subject  I might  choose  that  would  be  of  most 
benefit  and  greatest  importance  and  value  to  speak  about  to  the  people, 
and  that  one  subject  I was  at  liberty  to  speak  on  and  no  other  subject ; 
apart  or  separate  from  theology,  my  reply  to  heaven  would  be,  let  that 
subject  be  phrenology.  I believe  if  phrenology  was  properly  preached 
and  taught  that  it  would  benefit  mankind  to  an  extent  far  superior 
and  pre-eminent  to  all  other  sciences. 

Phrenology  teaches  the  highest  mental  excellency.  Phrenology 
shows  us  how  to  develop  our  minds  so  that  we  can  grasp  at  those 
jewels--aye,  jewels  above  all  our  estimation  in  riches — of  thought,  of 
mental  power,  of  reason,  and  of  reflection.  This  is  what  enables  us  to 
lift  up  our  heads — even  and  to  say  that,  we  are  little  lower  than  the 
angels — mental  power,  and  mental  ability.  Aye,  and  phrenology 
teaches  us  the  highest  moral  excellency,  which  is  even  superior  to 
mental  excellency,  such  moral  excellency,  that  if  it  was  taught  upon 
phrenological  principles  we  should  not  have  the  viciousness  and  im- 
morality that  we  have  in  the  present  day.  Viciousness  ! and  I say  it  is 
a sad  thing  to  say  it — viciousness  is  accepted  as  virtue.  I say  distinctly 
and  clearly,  that  at  the  present  day  vice  is  looked  upon,  and  is  applaud- 
ed, as  if  it  were  virtue.  I can  prove  what  I say.  This  paper,  which  I 
have  just  lifted  up,  states  that  a short  time  ago  a man,  a distiller,  of 
the  name  of  Roe  spent  £200,000  upon  the  restoration  of  a Cathedral — 
Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Dublin.  At  the  opening  service  of  that 
Cathedral  300  robed  ministers  walked  in  procession  up  those  stately 
aisles.  Songs  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  were  sung.  A bishop  stood 
up  and  made  this  observation  amongst  others  : ‘ This  building  will  be 
a monument  that  will  last  when  generations  are  gone — of  the  virtues  of 
this  man’  (the  donor).  Ah ! gentlemen,  can  you  think  for  one  moment, 
can  you  calculate  how  it  was  the  money  was  got  that  purchased  these 
stones  and  which  paid  the  labourers.  Can  you  calculate  how  it  was  ? 
Ah ! I see  another  procession  beside  the  procession  of  the  300  robed 
ministers.  It  is  such  a hideous  crowd,  and  such  a hideous  throng  that 
human  imagination  cannot  describe.  It  is  a throng  of  drunkards  and 
their  wives  ! All  the  misery  that  can  be  depicted  upon  the  human  face  I 
see  depicted  there.  And  as  they  pass  along  those  stately  aisles,  I see  the 
drunkards.  Ah  ! there  they  pass  along,  and  as  they  pass  one  of  them 
says,  ‘I  started  in  life  with  good  wishes,  with  good  thoughts,  with  moral 
ideas,  with  intellectual  ideas, with  bright  hopes,  and  with  fair  visions, 
but  alas ! they  were  all  destroyed  through  the  drink  made  in  that  distillery. 

One  of  our  greatest  philanthropists,  Wilberforce,  said  in  speaking  of 
the  slave  trade,  that  the  merchants  of  Liverpool  had  their  courts,  palaces, 
lands,  houses,  and  storehouses — that  they  had  them  cemented  with  the 
blood  of  slaves.  Might  not  one  say  to-night  that  this  church — Christ 
Church,  ah  ! and  when  we  mention  that  name,  does  it  not  cause  us  to  feel 
that  it  is  a degradation  to  mix  up  Christ’s  name  in  connection  with  a 
building  that  we  might  say  was  cemented  together  with  the  blood  of 
drunkards,  and  the  tears  of  their  wives  and  children.  This  was  not  atone 
the  only  church  or  cathedral  built  by  money  realised  by  the  sale  of  drink. 
There  are  others- -Guinness,  the  brewer,  rebuilt  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral, 
Dublin.  And  Findlater,  also  a brewer,  built  a church  in  Dublin. 

A man  said  to  me  a short  time  ago,  when  I was  upbraiding  him  for 
drunkenness,  ‘Ah,’  he  said,  ‘were  it  not  for  me  you  would  have  no  Art 
Galleries,’  meaning  the  Art  Gallery  built  by  Walker,  a brewer  in 
Liverpool.  And  is  it  not  this  whicii  builds  them.  These  men  we  load 
with  plaudits,  and  the  very  heavens  ring  with  the  shouts  and  approba- 
lions  ol  the  people.  These  men  of  wealth  make  the  people  a present  of 
these  fine  buildings,  and  the  people  receive  them  without  questioning, 
01  asking  where  this  wealth  comes  from.  There  was  a time  when  the 
nobility  of  England  was  respected.  There  was  a time  when  men  thought 
a great  deal  of  them  ; but  now  are  they  respected  ? No ! It  is  no 
wonder  that  some  men  of  large  mental  powers  refuse  knighthood,  and 
they  do  refuse  it  with  scorn.  And  why  ? Because  men  who  do  not 
deserve  it  have  honours  conferred  upon  them,  brewers  and  others. 

Is  it  not  true  that  vice  and  crime  flaunt  themselves  with  all  their  gilt 
and  glittering  array  in  your  very  teeth,  and  in  your  very  faces,  and  people 
fall  down  and  worship  them  for  their  wealth. 

But  phrenology  teaches  us  such  moral  excellence,  that  it  shovvs  plainly 
to  people  how  they  are  deceived  by  this  false  exterior ; and  if  people 
only  understood  phrenology  rightly  they  would  have  no  respect  for  these 
things  I have  described.  There  would  only  be  respect  for  mental  power 
and  moral  power,  lor  such  qualities  only  can  give  true  dignity  and 
true  nobility  to  any  man,  and  as  I have  said  before  these  are  the  things 
which  alone  enable  us  to  say  that  ‘ we  are  but  little  lower  than  the 
angels.’ 

The  lecture  throughout  was  listened  to  with  marked  attention,  and 
at  its  close  the  lecturer  was  heartily  and  deservedly  applauded. 
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New  Zealand  Southern  Cross,  May  22nd,  1867. 
“Lecture  on  Phrenology.” 

“ The  following  is  an  abstract  of  Mr.  O’Dell’s  lecture  on  phrenology 
delivered  on  Tuesday  evening  week : — Phrenology  is  a science  that 
professes  to  tell  the  bent  or  inclination  of  the  mind  from  the  formation 
of  the  head.  We  believe  that  the  brain  consists  of  as  many  different 
portions,  called  organs,  as  the  mind  does  of  faculties.  Gall  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  this,  the  greatest  of  all  sciences.  Yes,  gentlemen,  I 
repeat  the  word — the  greatest  of  all ; and  why  should  it  be  the  greatest 
of  all  ? Because  it  is  the  science  which  applies  to  mind,  which  deals 
with  mind ; and  is  not  mind  superior  to  all  other  things  ? One  who 
was  more  than  man  put  the  question  to  the  world,  “ What  will  it  profit 
a man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ? ” The  mind 
is  one  of  the  component  parts,  it  not  the  very  principal  part  and  essence 
of  the  soul.  Mind  is  ever  and  shall  be  pre-eminent.  It  shall  ever  hold 
the  sceptre ; to  it  all  things  must  pay  homage.  Earthly  or  material 
things  may  dispute  her  rule,  take  up  arms  and  oppose  her ; they  will 
not  be  defiant  for  long,  for  her  glance  will  wither  their  powers  and 
bend  them  in  the  dust ; mind  is  valuable  above  all  things.  For  value 
unto  what  will  you  compare  it  ? Down,  down  into  the  great  depths  of 
old  ocean  descend,  traverse  its  coral  caves  and  pearly  beds  ; sparkling 
jewels  and  rarest  gems  will  no  doubt  be  seen  in  vast  quantities  orna- 
menting its  emerald  and  adamantine  halls.  Ascend  and  contemplate 
the  wealth  that  is  upon  its  surface,  the  merchandise  01  every  nation,  of  a 
thousand  merchant  princes.  Now  stand  on  some  high  pinnacle,  and 
therefrom  behold  the  earth’s  surface  and  all  its  wealth  thereon;  take  into 
consideration  what  has  been,  as  well  as  what  is  ; look  at  its  great  cities 
— Nineveh,  Babylon,  Jerusalem,  Rome.  Now  look  at  the  cities  of  our 
earth  at  the  present  day — London,  Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  Vienna,  &c. 
Behold  their  royal  mansions,  gorgeous  palaces,  luxuriant  saloons,  gal- 
leries of  science  and  art,  store  and  treasure  houses,  not  forgetting  their 
numerous  temples  erected  to  many  gods.  Now  you  see  the  accumu- 
lated labour,  toil,  and  wealth  of  many  generations,  millions  of  human 
beings.  Now  you  who  gloat  over  gold  and  silver,  come  with  me  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  we  will  take  therefrom  its  gold,  and  put 
pile  on  pile  until  we  have  an  Alps  that  will  stretch  from  zone  to  zone  ; 
we  will  then  take  the  silver  and  put  it  into  such  heaps  as  will  rise  to 
heaven,  higher  than  Olympus ; and  we  will  make  these  mountains  so 
numerous  as  to  girdle  the  globe.  And  now,  O man,  if  you  still  cry, 
“ More  ! ” we  will  convert  every  wave  of  the  sea  into  liquid  gold,  and 
every  grain  of  sand  in  the  earth’s  composition  into  precious  stones  and 
sparkling  gems.  You  see  yon  child  rocked  on  its  mother’s  knee, 
cradled  upon  its  mother’s  breast ; look  upon  its  feeble  frame,  list  to  its 
helpless  wail.  Oh,  you  who  boast  of  your  wealth,  you  who  call  the 
poor  an  inferior  class,  you  who  value  man  only  on  account  of  his  wealth 
or  position,  list,  oh,  list — within  that  tenement  of  clay  there  is  an  im- 
mortal mind,  in  comparison  to  which  all  these  things  of  which  I have 
been  speaking  are  as  nothing,  they  vanish  into  thin  air;  that  frail  body 
is  a casket  containing  a jewel  of  more  value  than  countless  millions  of 
Kohinoors.  Mind  is  valuable  on  account  of  its  durability.  For  dur- 
ability unto  what  shall  we  compare  it  ? Unto  Egypt’s  pyramids  ? 
Look  upon  them  in  their  proud  defiant  grandeur,  as  with  lofty  contempt 
they  point  out  to  you  the  frailty  of  all  around  and  their  own  stability  as 
they  stand  almost  unshaken  amidst  the  wear  and  tear  of  time,  the  fall 
of  nations,  the  crash  of  kingdoms.  Emperors,  kings,  and  laurel  crowned 
heroes  have  made  their  entry  upon  and  their  exit  from  off  the  stage  of 
time,  while  those  pyramids  still  remain  in  their  massive  grandeur. 
Unto  what  shall  we  liken  mind  (or  durability  ? To  those  old  mountains 
whose  tops  are  capped  with  clouds,  whose  foundations  arc  washed  by 
the  waters  of  old  ocean  ! The  time  will  come,  nay,  is  fast  approaching, 
when  pyramids  and  mountains,  this  earth  on  which  we  stand,  this  globe 
we  inhabit,  shall  be  consumed  with  fire,  the  elements  dissolve  with 
fervent  heat,  the  stars  shall  fall  like  leaves  from  the  October  trees,  and 
the  heavens  shall  be  rolled  up  as  a scroll;  even  then  shall  mind  endure; 
its  existence  will  be  co-eternal  along  with  that  of  the  Creator.  You  do 
well  to  study  other  sciences,  but  you  do  ill  by  doing  so  in  preference  to 
that  science  which  reveals  to  us  the  human  mind.  This  is  what  phren- 
ology calls  your  attention  to.  The  next  division  of  our  subject  is  mind, 
its  tendencies.  Mind,  find  it  where  you  will,  has  a wish,  a desire,  a tend- 
ency towards  what  is  good,  noble,  holy,  virtuous — where  will  you  find 
the  mind  ? Is  there  one  in  this  audience  ? Or  leaving  this  place — 
it  is  too  coufined — let  us  out  into  the  city.  Search  you  among  its  lanes, 
enter  into  its  dens  of  wickedness,  those  temples  where  crimes  are  pro- 
pagated, and  vice  is  in  its  most  hideous  form  reared  and  fostered. 
Speak  to  that  man  whose  face  is  marred  from  the  effects  of  vice  and 
crime,  made  criminal  and  vicious  by  the  Siren-like  influence  of  that 
body-and-soul  destroying  intoxicating  beverage.  Ask  him  is  he  con- 
tented thus  to  live,  a withering  curse  to  himself  and  all  with  whom  he 
may  have  any  influence  ? '*  Contented  ! sir,  do  you  want  to  mock,  to 

laugh,  to  use  me  for  your  =.port  ? Would  I were  a boy  again.  Give 
me  back  my  youth,  the  days  of  my  childhood,  when  I knelt  at  my 
mother’s  knee,  and  listened  to  her  soft  sweet  tones  of  love ; give  me 
back  the  days  of  my  youth,  when  I was  a freeman.  Now,  now  I am 
a slave  bound  with  manacles  stronger  than  were  ever  forged  foi  the 
guiltiest  criminal — chains  forged  in  hell — and  the  name  we  give  them  is 
alcohol.”  :\  good  Creator  has  put  into  every  mind  that  desire  for  good 


which,  if  we  be  governed  by  it,  will  prevent  us  from  doing  wrong; 
therefore  man  is  an  accountable  agent.  Every  organ  may  be  made  to 
minister  to  what  is  virtuous  or  vicious.  With  the  organ  of  imitation 
you  may  imitate  the  good  or  the  evil;  you  may  make  use  of  the  organ 
of  language  either  in  worshipping  God  or  blaspheming,  in  speaking  evil 
or  good ; you  may  make  use  of  the  organ  of  tune  in  singing  songs  of 
praise  or  songs  immoral ; acquisitiveness  may  give  you  a wisli’to  acquire 
money,  land,  houses,  or  other  things  which  belong  to  time,  and  are 
material.  It  may  likewise  give  you  the  desire  to  lay  up  for  yourself 
treasures  in  heaven,  where  moth  or  rust  do  not  corrupt.  The  organs 
of  the  mind  conduct  the  actions  of  the  body  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
rudder  conducts  the  ship  You  can  steer  up  or  down,  in  the  most  op- 
posite directions,  with  the  same  rudder,  without  changing  the  machinery, 
the  railway  carriages  are  propelled  either  backward  or  forward  ; with 
the  same  organs  you  do  either  good  or  evil.  So,  it  we  do  not  good  but 
follow  evil  in  preference,  the  blame — let  it  be  on  your  own  heads.  I 
now  find  that  the  next  part  of  my  subject,  according  to  advertisement, 
is  alcoholic  drinks — their  influence  on  the  organs.  Our  time  will  not 
permit  us  to  dwell  for  very  long  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  though  I do 
feel  it  to  be  the  most  important.  I need  not  speak  minutely  concerning 
the  physical  formation  of  man — heart,  lungs,  blood.  There  are  thou- 
sands ot  nerves  running  through  the  body  in  eveiy  direction,  from  the 
head  downward ; those  nerves  are  the  telegraph  wires  which  imme- 
diately send  you  notice  of  any  injury  done  to  the  body.  Anything  that 
over-excites  those  nerves  has  a very  injurious  effect,  not  only  upon  the 
body,  but  on  the  brain.  Alcohol,  as  a stimulant,  may  appear  to 
strengthen  the  nerves,  but  only  for  a time,  for  when  its  effect  dies  out 
the  nerves  and  whole  physical  and  mental  powers  are  much  weaker,  and 
desire  a fresh  supply  of  stimulant ; every  time  this  stimulant  is  taken 
the  nerves  from  over-action  become  weaker,  until  the  man  becomes  so 
nervous  that  he  cannot  hold  out  his  hand  without  trembling,  or  stand 
erect  without  staggering.  The  animal  organs  are  most  affected— animal 
desires  strengthened — therefore  it  is  that  we  see  men  under  the  influence 
of  alcohol  doing  the  basest  acts.  The  animal  organs  being  first  excited 
bring  the  moral  and  reasoning  organs  under  their  control.  Surely  we 
have  seen  with  our  eyes  and  heard  with  our  ears  the  misery  and  degrad- 
ation alcohol  is  the  cause  of.  Ask  the  doctors  of  lunatic  asylums,  and 
they  will  tell  you  that  a large  majority  of  their  patients  are  made  so  by 
drink;  go  into  the  gaols,  question  the  criminals,  trace  up  the  cause  of 
crime  step  by  step,  and  you  will  be  astonished  to  find  drink  is  at  the 
fountain  head.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  poveity  and  destitution  of 
thousands  ? Your  flourishing  public  houses,  that  are  a crying  disgrace 
to  your  thoroughfares,  will  answer  this  question  ; and  I hope  the  time 
will  come  when  the  sale  of  alcohol  will  be  considered  as  criminal  as  to 
sell  poison,  which  it  verily  is.  The  injurious  and  debasing  effects  of 
alcohol  does  not  end  with  the  drunkard,  but  are  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation.  We  believe  in  hereditary  organisation,  both 
physical  and  mental.  Your  tainted  and  diseased  body,  your  trembling 
nerves,  and  your  appetite  for  this  poisonous  drink,  are  inherited  by  your 
children  ; your  depraved  mental  powers  and  criminal  desires  will,  like  a 
withering  curse,  cling  to  your  offspring.  Oh  ! awake,  awake,  you 
who  have  benevolent  desires — human  hearts — stop  the  current  that 
jeopardises  so  many  thousands,  and  is  swiftly  hurrying  them  down  the 
stream  into  the  falls  not  only  of  degradation,  but  damnation.  I bend 
my  ear  to  the  earth  and  from  every  point  I hear  a wail,  a heart-rending 
wail ; this  piteous  cry,  from  whence  does  it  come  ? From  thousands  of 
drunkards’  wives  worse  than  widows,  thousands  of  children  worse  than 
orphans.  Who  is  here  so  hard  of  heart  as  not  to  sympathise  with  this 
sorrow,  this  distress  ? — who  so  selfish  as  not  to  deprive  himself  of  the 
gratification  he  has  as  a moderate  drinker,  in  order,  in  some  manner, 
to  put  an  end  to  this  misery  ? Who  are  there  here  who  would  not,  if 
they  had  the  ability,  give  food  to  the  hungry,  clothes  to  the  naked, 
homes  to  the  homeless,  and,  if  they  could  do  it  in  accordance  with  law 
and  order,  open  the  prison  door  and  give  liberty  to  the  captive  ? By 
becoming  a total  abstainer,  and  prevailing  on  others  to  do  the  same, 
you  in  a great  measure  do  all  this. 

<t»^CX> 

New  Zealand  Southern  Cross,  May  9th,  1 867* 

“A  Lecture  on  Phrenology  by  Mr.  O’Dell.” 

“ The  following  is  a brief  report  of  a lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  S.  E. 
O’Dell  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  at  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso- 
ciation Rooms,  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Open-air  Service  Association  : 

Phrenology  is  the  physiology  of  the  head.  That  the  head  is  the 

organ  of  the  mind  is  a fact  which  has  been  believed  in  by  philosophers 
of  every  age.  Among  others  we  would  mention  the  names  of  Horace, 
Homer,  Virgil,  Aristotle;  and  more  especially  the  latter.  Everything 
in  nature  has  its  place,  in  accordance  with  the  use  for  which  it  is 
intended.  The  large  oak  is  better  in  the  forest  than  in  the  little  garden  ; 
and  the  rose  bush  would  not  look  so  well  if  it  was  transplanted  from 
the  garden  to  the  forest.  Our  feet  are  the  servants  of  the  body  ; they 
are  lowest,  and  in  the  lowest  position.  Every  inch  you  ascend  you  come 
across  veins  and  arteries  of  more  and  more  consequence,  until  you  come 
to  the  heart— the  seat  of  life;  then  the  lungs,  without  which  the  heart 
would  cease  to  beat.  Higher  still,  even  at  the  top,  is  the  head— the 
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seat  of  intellect — the  most  honourable,  and  in  the  most  honourable 
position.  That  you  believe  the  head  is  the  seat  of  intellect  I will  take 
for  granted,  and  go  on  to  show  you  that  size,  with  quality,  denotes 
strength.  This  is  an  universal  fact,  patent  to  all.  Take  two  sticks, 
'one  larger  than  the  other,  and  both  of  the  same  quality;  which  is  the 
strongest  ? You  want  to  go  on  a journey  ; which  will  be  best  able  to 
carry  you  and  assist  you  to  bear  fatigue,  a big  horse  or  a little  one  ? 
So  it  is  in  every  instance ; size  with  quality  denotes  strength.  Now, 
if  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind,  that  mind  must  be  either  weak  or 
strong  in  accordance  with  the  size  of  the  head.  We  will  now  show 
you  that  the  organs  of  the  head,  as  classified  by  the  science  of  phren- 
ology, are  such  that  they  are  represented  to  be  by  comparison,  obser-. 
vation,  and  examination.  Compare  the  heads  of  animals  with  each 
other,  and  you  will  find  that  as  the  heads  of  animals  increase  in  the 
frontal  region,  so  does  their  intelligence.  Compare  the  heads  of  sr/ikes 
and  alligators  with  the  heads  of  foxes,  bears,  dogs,  and  monkeys,  and 
you  will  immediately  see  the  truth  of  this  statement.  Compare  the 
heads  of  such  men  as  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Bacon,  Franklin,  Brougham 
with  the  head  of  one  who  is  non  compos  mentis  ; in  all  those  cases  you 
instantly  perceive  that  the  character  corresponds  with  the  formation  of 
the  head.  Phrenology  is  a science  built  upon  facts.  The  truths  which 
it  teaches  are  unmistakable.  We  will  now  observe  some  of  the  most 
prominent  traits  in  the  character  of  men  and  women,  and  by  examina- 
tion see  if  their  heads  correspond  with  their  character.  On  examining 
this  head,  for  instance,  I find  that  the  largest  organ  is  philoprogenitive- 
ness, or  parental  love.  What  a laborious  task  it  would  be  for  the 
mother,  without  this  organ,  to  have  to  watch,  tend,  and  humour  a 
squalling,  thankless  mass  of  ugliness,  which  a child  would  undoubtedly 
appear  to  be,  to  the  person  who  is  deficient  in  this  organ.  I was  at 
a public  meeting  a short  time  since,  when  ding-dong  went  the  firebells. 
There  was  a lady  sitting  near  me,  who  got  up  in  a great  hurry,  brushed 
by  me  with  much  seeming  rudeness,  crying,  “ Baby,  baby  !”  Her  baby 
was  her  first  thought,  it  might  have  been  in  danger  ; she  would  not  be 
so  much  affected  if  the  whole  of  Auckland  was  wrapped  in  a winding 
sheet  of  flame,  its  merchandise  burned  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and 
Its  merchants  in  the  bargain.  She  had  philoprogenitiveness  large.  If 
any  of  you  gentlemen  find  this  organ  small  in  the  head  of  your  intended 
bride,  I would  advise  you  to  learn  how  to  nurse,  as  you  will  have  to 
bold  the  baby  ofteuer  than  you  wish.  There  is  the  organ  of  union  for 
life.  Now,  ladies,  if  you  fiud  that  organ  small  in  his  head,  you  know 
whom  I mean,  do  not  be  surprised  if  (excuse  me  for  using  an  American 
vulgarism)  the  slightest  inconvenience  causes  him  to  skedaddle.  On 
the  contrary',  where  it  is  large,  he  will  stick  to  you  for  better  or  for 
worse,  even  though  you  be  all  worse  and  no  better.  If  the  organ  of 
continuity  is  small  in  the  head,  it  will  give  indecision,  cause  a person  to 
go  from  one  thing  to  another,  without  staying  long  enough  at  anything 
to  finish  it.  If  you  want  to  accomplish — to  attain  your  end — be  decided, 
bay  to  yourself,  I will,  1 must,  I shall  succeed ; bring  the  organ  of 
combativeness  to  your  aid,  do  not  shrink  aghast  at  every  obstacle,  vault 
over  every  barrier,  and,  where  your  conscience  judges  you  right,  break 
every  chain  forged  by  custom  that  would  bind  you  down  and  prevent 
your  onward  course.  Cultivate  the  organ  of  approbativeness  ; this  and 
combativeness  were  the  ruliug  organs  in  the  character  of  Napoleon  I. 
He  would  rise  in  the  social  scale  ; lie  would  wield  an  influence  in  society, 
aye,  though  mountains  of  difficulties  tame  in  his  way  he  would  toil  over 
.hem  ; though  every  nation  opposed  him  in  his  progress  in  tire  accom- 
rlishment  of  his  wishes — he  staggered  not.  We  must  give  him  our 
ipprobation  for  the  self-denying  perseverance  and  courageous  spirit 
yhich  he  ever  showed,  while  we  would  wish  those  energies  were  made 
ise  of  for  a nobler  end.  If  he  had  so  chosen  he  might  have  made  use 
of  his  energy  and  talents  in  such  a manner  as  to  have  been  beneficial 
instead  of  injurious — a great  reformer  instead  of  a manslayer.  Never 
be  satisfied  with  your  present  position,  your  present  attainments ; we 
need  men  at  the  present  day — men  of  mind,  which  alone  makes  him 
superior  to  the  brute  which  perishes,  and  enables  him  to  say  that  he  is 
but  little  inferior  to  the  angels ; godlike  intellect — a common  sentence 
but  a true  one.  Mind  is  a jewel,  the  possession  of  which  makes  you 
rich — rich  though  concerning  all  things  else  you  be  poor.  Cultivate  it  ; 
you  know  not  what  position  you  may  rise  to.  The  first  law  of  philosophy 
is,  what  has  been  done  once  can  be  done  again,  and  that  with  improve- 
ment. It  has  enabled  men  in  circumstances  on  a par  with  or  inferior 
to  yours  to  rise  in  the  world  so  as  to  have  a beneficial  influence  in 
society.  Sow,  watch,  tend ; there  must  be  an  increase,  must  be  a 
harvest.  Be  resolute,  dauntless,  valiant,  and  brave.  Soar  like  the 
eagle  for  the  loftiest  pinnacle,  skim  like  the  sea-gull  o’er  the  billows, 
and  from  beneath  the  angry  surf  snatch  your  prey.  We  want  men  for 
the  Senate  Chambers  and  the  halls  of  legislation  ; give  them  to  us  and 
we  shall  not  hear  so  many  complaints  concerning  the  laws  of  out- 
country,  its  heavy  debts,  heavy  taxations,  the  depression  of  trade,  and 
the  pauperism  so  plainly  seen.  We  want  men  in  the  pulpit,  men  who 
can  sway  a moral  influence  on  society,  men  of  superior'minds  who  can 
grapple  with  atheism  and  infidelity.  Give  us  a man  that  he  may  fight 
with  us,  is  the  cry  of  our  opponents;  the  armies  of  Saul  are  daunted, 
they  tremble  with  fear,  their  faces  are  blanched,  limbs  paralysed.  The 
church  needs  a David— she  wants  a man.  Fiercely  the  storm  is  blow- 
ing, mountains  high  the  waves  are  swelling,  breakers  ahead,  rocks,  shoals, 
quicksands  around — who  will  take  the  helm  ? Oh,  for  men  of  mind  ! 


Awake,  oh  you  youth  of  the  present  generation,  rest  no  longer  on  the 
laurels  won  by  your  forefathers,  but  by  your  deeds  entwine  some  for 
your  own  brows.  But  what  has  this  to  do  with  phrenology,  it  may  be 
asked  ? Phrenology  has  the  desire  and  the  ability,  if  it  is  consulted 
— if  its  advice  be  taken — of  finding  out  thousands  who  have  the 
talents— the  ability— strength  of  mind  to  sway  au  influence  in  the  world 
for  good — to  fill  up  those  vacant  positions  and  give  to  the  world  men 
who  are  now  lost  to  it,  because  they  know  not  the  talents  they  possess. 
A word  to  mothers  : you  mothers,  who  rock  the  cradle,  rule  the  world. 
You  lay  the  foundation  of  the  character  of  the  coming  generation.  It 
is  you  who  direct  the  mind,  and  you  are  most  accountable  for  their  future 
position  in  society.  How  often  have  you  been  the  cause  of  their  failures  ? 
You  place  them  at  businesses,  trades,  professions,  for  which  they  have  no 
natural  inclination.  The  consequence  is  that  they  are  miserable  ali  theii 
lives  and  never  succeed.  You  place  one  child  at  some  mechanical  busi- 
ness who  has  the  mental  powers  with  which  he  might  do  good  to  his 
fellow-men,  and  rise  to  eminence ; his  occupation  is  a bore  to  him,  and 
the  world  is  deprived  of  his  mental  influence.  You  place  another  child 
at  a profession;  he  has  not  the  ability  or  liking  for  it  needful.  He 
cannot  compete  with  others,  he  is  looked  upon  as  inferior.  As  a 
mechanic  that  child  might  rise  to  the  eminence  of  a Stephenson, 
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For  cle&/  /less,  taking  brevity  into  consideration,  we  know  nothin  g 
better  than  the  following  pages,  as  in  a small  space  Dr.  Spurzhei/n  has 
given  the  locality  and  dejimtion  of  each  faculty . Since  his  work  was 
published  the  following  organs  have  been  discovered,  and  are  generally 
accepted:— conjugality,  Vitativeness,  Alimentiveness,  Sublimity,  Agree- 
ableness, and  Human  Nature.  A brief  meaning  of  these  will  be  found 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  section. 


I.— AMATIVENESS. 

“ In  the  special  faculty  designated  amativeness,  inheres  that  feeling 
which  is  called  physical  love ; its  manifestation  depends  on  the  cerebel- 
lum, because  the  appetite  appears  with  the  development  of  this  part, 
and  is  in  relation  to  its  size.  In  children,  for  instance,  the  cerebellum 
is  smaller  than  in  adults,  and  in  women  and  females  generally  it  is  less 
than  in  men  and  males.  It  generally  attains  its  full  growth  between 
sixteen  and  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  frequently  diminishes  in  old 
age.  In  some  adults  it  is  exceedingly  small,  in  others  moderate,  and 
in  others  again  very  large.  Sometimes  it  is  of  great  magnitude  in 
children,  and  then  its  special  function,  the  propensity  we  treat  of,  ap- 
pears in  early  life.  e 

The  cerebellum  is  situated  in  the  neck,  between  the  mastoid  process 
behind  the  ear,  and  the  occipital  spine  in  the  middle  of  the  lower  and 
back  part  of  the  skull.  The  space  between  these  two  elevations  indi- 
cates the  extent  of  the  organ  in  man,  and  its  general  size,  viewed  in 
relation  to  the  other  organs,  may  be  compared  with  the  energy  of  its 
primitive  function  in  each  individual  of  the  human  species. 

2.— PHILOPROGENITIVENESS. 

This  word  designates  a primitive  feeling  that  prompts  the  beings 
possessed  of  it  to  take  care  of  their  offspring.  It  does  not  inhere  m 
certain  creatures,  as  insects,  reptiles,  and  fishes;  these  resign  their  eggs 
to  chance,  and  the  influence  of  some  external  agent.  Ot  some  kinds 
of  animals  the  females  alone  are  attached  to  their  young;  the  males 
being  perfectly  indifferent  about  them.  Of  other  tribes  again,  the  males 
and  lemales  are  both  fond  of  their  progeny  ; the  feeling,  however,  is 
still  more  energetic  in  the  females  than  in  the  males.  Among  the 
animals  too,  both  sexes  of  which  tend  the  young,  there  are  females 
which  do  not  feel  the  propensity,  and  males  wlio  experience  it  strongly. 
Certain  women  also  consider  children  as  a heavy  burden,  whilst  others 
deem  them  their  greatest  treasure  and  chief  source  of  happiness.  This 
happens  quite  indiscriminately,  among  the  rich  and  the  poor,  among 
those  of  good  and  those  of  bad  breeding. 

The  organ  of  the  propensity  of  parental  love  occupies  the  portion  of 
the  occiput  immediately  above  the  middle  part  of  the  cerebellum.  Its 
size  coincides  with  the  energy  of  the  feeling  in  individuals,  in  the  sexes, 
and  in  nations.  In  women  and  females  it  is  commonly  larger  than  in 
men  and  males. 

There  is  a striking  analogy  between  the  heads  of  each  of  the  sexes 
both  in  man  and  animals,  and  the  first  two  organs  in  their  different 
degrees  of  development,  suffice  to  distinguish  the"  skulls  of  males  from 
those  of  females  of  the  same  species.  The  former  have  the  cerebellum, 
and  the  latter  the  organ  of  philoprogenitiveness  the  most  pronounced. 
The  whole  configuration  of  the  head  too  of  each  sex  differs,  those  of  men 
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and  males  being  commonly  shorter  and  broader ; those  of  women  and 
females  longer  and  narrower. 

3 . — Inhabiti  veness. 

In  examining  the  manners  of  living  of  different  animals,  it  is  obvious 
that  particular  kinds  are  attached  to  different  determinate  localities, 
regions,  and  countries.  Some  seek  the  water.from  the  moment  of  their 
existence  ; the  turtle  and  duck,  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched  run  towards 
it.  Certain  species,  as  the  chamois,  wild-goat,  ptarmagan,  &c.,  select 
elevated  regions  for  their  haunts,  others  prefer  low  countries  and  plains. 
Among  the  inhabitants  of  the  air,  some  species  hover  principally  in 
the  upper  regions  ; others,  although  their  power  of  flying  is  great,  live 
in  lower  strata,  or  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  Some  birds  build  their 
nests,  on  the  tops  of  trees,  others  at  the  middle  branches,  others  again 
in  the  holes  of  the  trunks,  or  on  the  earth. 

In  conformity  with  all  these  considerations,!  admit  a primitive  faculty 
and  a special  organ  which  determines  animals  in  their  dwellings.  This' 
power,  however,  is  modified  in  different  animals.  It  varies  in  land  and 
in  water  animals,  just  as  the  senses  of  smell  and  taste  vary  in  herbivor- 
ous and  carnivorous  animals. 

Man  also  has  received  the  feeling  to  be  attached  to  certain  local 
situations,  particularly  to  his  native  land.  • Some  savage  tribes  are 
wanderers,  whilst  others  Were  settlers  even  in  the  earliest  period  of  their 
civilization.  The  organ  of  inhabitiveness  is  commonly  large  in  moun- 
taineers; it  is  also  generally  larger  in  women  than  in  men.  Nature,  by 
implanting  this  propensity  has  provided  for  the  inhabitation  of  all 
regions  and  countiies  by  animals  and  man. 

The  organ  of  inhabitiveness  is  placed  above  that  of  philoprogenitive- 
ness, at  the  upper  end  of  the  occipital  bone. 

4. — Adhesiveness  or  Friendship. 

This  name  designates  a special  faculty  which  produces  a tendency 
in  men  and  animals  to  attach  themselves  to  the  beings  around  them, 
which  binds  the  individuals  of  the  same  species  to  each  other,  and  gives 
rise  to  society.  It  also  appears  modified  in  those  species  of  animals, 
the  males  and  females  of  which  live  together  domestically.  Another 
of  its  modifications  is  friendship.  The  existence  of  this  primitive  feel- 
ing is  ascertained  by  all  the  proofs  of  the  plurality  of  the  fundamental 
faculties  and  organs.  It  is  stronger  in  women  than  in  men.  It  forms 
an  essential  and  prominent  feature  in  the  female  character. 

The  feeling  of  adhesiveness  in  itself  is  of  an  inferior  nature  that  is 
common  to  man  and  animals  ; it  has  been  often  observed  very  energetic 
in  criminals,  who  have  borne  the  severest  tortures,  even  destroyed  them- 
'selvcs,  rather  than  betray  their  companions  in  guilt.  Persons  in  whom 
the  propensity  is  weak,  have  a tendency  to  live  as  hermits. 

Its  organ  is  situated  on  each  side  of  inhabitiveness,  under  the  middle 
of  the  lamboidal  suture. 

5.— Combativeness. 

This  power  produces  active  courage  and  the  tendency  to  fight  ; if 
very  energetic,  it  leads  to  attack,  and  feels  pleasure  in  fighting.  Its 
existence  is  necessary  as  soon  as  animals  are  attached  to  their  off-spring, 
to  dwelling-places,  and  stand  in  need  of  food.  Some  entire  species  of 
animals  and  individuals  of  every  species  avoid  fighting,  others  are  fond 
of  it.  The  bull-dog  and  the  game  cock  evidence  the  existence  and 
activity  of  this  propensity  in  a remarkable  manner.  There  are  horses 
that  are  shy  and  timid,  whilst  others  are  sure  and  bold.  This  feeling 
bearing  no  regular  proportion  to  muscular  power,  cannot  originate  from 
bodily  strength.  Men  and  animals  with  small  and  feeble  muscles  will 
often  fight  and  even  discomfit  others  endued  with  larger  and  stronger 
muscles.  The  game  cock,  for  example,  is  smaller  in  size  than  the 
common  dunghill  fowl.  Phrenology  proves  that  the  propensity  to  fight 
depends  on  a portion  of  the  brain,  situated  at  the  posterior  inferior  angle 
of  the  parietal  bones  behind  the  ear  and  above  the  mastoid  process. 

The  heads  of  courageous  men  and  animals  are  much  developed  be- 
tween and  behind  the  ears.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  ancient  Greek 
artists  have  given  to  the  heads  of  their  gladiators  the  greatest  mass  of 
brain  in  the  situation  of  the  organ  of  combativeness. 

6.  — Destructiveness  . 

Observation  shows  that  violent  death  is  an  institution  of  nature ; 
that  the  propensity  to  kill  exists  beyond  a doubt  in  certain  animals, 
and  that  the  disposition  is  more  or  less  active  in  particular  kinds,  and 
also  in  some  individuals  of  the  same  species.  Man,  it  must  also  be  ad- 
mitted, is  endowed  with  the  same  propensity,  for  he  kills  almost  every 
variety’ of  animated  being  either  to  procure  food  or  supply  his  wants, 
while  the  carnivorous  tribes  of  creation  confine  their  destructive  powers 
to  a comparatively  small  number  of  kinds,  and  this  merely  to  supply 
themselves  with  nourishment.  Moreover,  in  man,  this  propensity  offers 
different  degrees  of  activity,  from  a mere  indifference  to  destruction,  to 
pleasure  in  seeing  animals  killed,  and  even  to  the  greatest  desire  to  kill, 

The  sight  of  public  executions  is  insupportable  to  some  individuals 

and  delightful  to  others.  Some  highwaymen  are  satisfied  with  stealing, 
others  show  tne  most  sanguinary  inclination  to  kill  without  necessity. 

Idiots  and  the  insane  sometimes  feel  an  irresistible  desire  to  destroy 
all  they  lay  hands  on.  Some  of  the  insane  thus  affected,  manifest  the 
strongest  aversion  to  the  deeds  they  would  do,  and  even  thank  those 
who  coerce  ajid  keep  them  from  mischief, 


The  primary  nature  of  this  propensity  is  a simple  impulse  to  destroy ; 
it  does  not  consider  the  object  of  its  application,  nor  the  manner  of  de- 
stroying. It  uses  indifferently  pointed  and  cutting  instruments,  poison, 
water,  and  fire  to  accomplish  its  desires.  It  is  indispensable  to  animals 
which  live  upon  flesh.  I do  not,  however,  think  that  it  determines 
the  taste  for  this  kind  of  aliment.  The  faculty  is  commonly  more 
active  in  children  than  in  adults,  yet  children  generally  prefer  fruits  and 
vegetables  to  meat. 

Besides  the  necessity  of  this  instinct  to  procure  animal  food,  its 
employment  in  self-defence  is  not  only  permitted  by  justice,  but  is  even 
rewarded  as  a virtue.  A sword  is  one  of  the  emblems  of  state.  If  the 
faculty,  however,  cause  the  destruction  of  aught  that  should  not  be 
destroyed  it  produces  disorders,  as  when  it  punishes  trifling  crimes  with 
death,  assassinates,  murders,  administers  poison,  or  sets  fire  to  houses: 

If  we  place  two  skulls,  the  one  of  a carnivorous,  the  other  of  an 
herbivorous  animal,  horizontally,  and  trace  a vertical  line  through  the 
opening  of  the  external  ear,  we  shall  observe  that  there  is  more  brain 
over  the  ear  in  the  carnivorous  than  in  the  herbivorous  animal. 

The  organ  of  destructiveness  lies  in  man  and  animals  immediately 
above  the  ear,  and  is  covered  by  the  temporal  bone. 

7. — Secretiveness. 

This  power  gives  the  propensity  to  conceal  without  determining  the 
object  or  manner  of  concealing.  It  disposes  to  be  secret  in  thoughts, 
words,  and  deeds.  By  its  influence,  the  fox  is  careful  not  to  be  ob- 
served ; the  dog  hides  -the  bone  he  cannot  eat ; and  the  cunning  man 
conceals  his  intentions,  and  sometimes  professes  opinions  opposite  to 
those  he  really  entertains.  It  may  be  applied  in  an  infinite  number 
of  ways,  and  employed  under  many  varieties  of  circumstances  and 
situations.  If  not  directed  by  justice  and  the  other  moral  feelings, 
it  disposes  to  dissimulation,  intrigue,  duplicity,  hypocrisy,  and  lying. 
It  finds  pleasure  in  all  kinds  of  underhand  doings  and  clandestine 
manoeuvres.  Whenever  concealment  interferes,  be  it  for  good  or  for 
evil  purposes  this  feeling  dictates  the  course  pursued. 

The  organ  of  secretiveness  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  lateral 
regions  of  the  head,  immediately  above  that  of  destructiveness. 

8.— Acquisitiveness. 

This  faculty  reduced  to  its  elements,  consists  in  the  propensity  to 
covet,  to  acquire,  and  to  gather  together  without  determining  either 
objects  to  be  acquired,  or  manners  of  acquisition.  It  covets  property, 
money,  animals,  land,  cattle,  any  thing  and  every  thing  upon  earth. 
If  it  be  very  active,  it  gives  a perpetual  craving  after  larger  possessions. 
It  is  this  propensity  that  prompts  that  frequent  question  among  man- 
kind : What  is  this  good  for  ? It  produces  selfishness  and  the  love 
of  riches.  It  also  disposes  man  and  animals  to  make  provision  for  the 
future,  but  the  objects  collected  and  the  manner  of  getting  them  to- 
gether, whether  by  industry,  commerce,  gambling,  or  stealing,  depend 
on  other  faculties,  and  on  the  situation  of  society,  and  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  collector  is  placed. 

This  feeling  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the 
practice  of  morality  : it  divides  society  in  all  its  fractions ; it  arms 
individuals  against  individuals,  families  against  families,  and  nations 
against  natiuns.  The  reason,  therefore,  is  easily  conceived  why  the 
Christian  code  judges  its  abuse  with  so  much  severity. 

The  most  common  of  its  disorderly  acts  is  stealing;  a vice  that 
occurs  among  individuals  of  good  and  of  bad  education,  among  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  in  the  state  of  health,  and  in  that  of  disease ; 
for  it  is  a frequent  symptom  in  insanity. 

The  organ  of  acquisitiveness  lies  at  the  upper  part  of  the  temples, 
beneath  the  anterior  and  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone. 

9. — Constructiveness. 

This  faculty  produces  construction  of  every  kind.  By  means  of 
it  birds  build  nests  for  their  young,  rabbits  dig  burrows,  and  the 
beaver  makes  its  dwelling.  By  its  means  too,  man  constructs,  from 
the  huts  in  his  savage  state,  to  the  palaces  of  kings,  and  the  temples 
of  God.  All  kinds  of  architecture,  and  varieties  of  mechanism,  are  its 
offspring.  It  builds  the  engines  of  commerce,  manufactures,  and 
War, — ships,  fortifications,  machinery,  instruments,  furniture,  clothes, 
fashionable  trinkets,  and  toys: 'it  is  essential  in  the  arts  of  drawing, 
engraving,  carving,  writing,  and  sculpture.  It  gives  dexterity  in  the 
use  of  tools  generally,  and  directs  skilful  workmen  of  every  description. 
It  guides  the  practical  part  of  construction,  but  does  not  determine  the 
objects  to  be  constructed.  Combined  with  the  organs  of  configuration 
and  size,  it  produces  accurate  drawing;  and  with  the  addition  of 
colouring  and  imitation,  it  paints  good  portraits.  In  union  with  the 
intellectual  faculties  that  cognize  objects,  and  their  physical  qualities, 
it  gives  a bent  towards  mechanics. 

The  seat  of  the  organ  of  constructiveuess  is  anterior  to  that  of 
acquisitiveness,  an,d  lies  u>.der  the  place  where  the  frontal,  parietal  and 
sphenoidal  bones  ' unite.  Its  appearance  and  situation  vary  according 
to  the  development  of  the  neighbouring  organs,  according  to  the  basis 
of  the  head,  and  the  size  of  the  zygomatic  process.  If  the  convolutions 
in  the  situations  indicated,  project  more  than  the  external  angle  of  the 
orbit,  then  the  organ  of  constructiveness  may  be  admitted  as  large. 
If  the  basis  of  the  skull  be  narrow,  it  lies  a little  higher  than  in  heads 
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which  are  very  broad  in  the  basiliar  region,  and  across  zygomatic 
processes. — Moreover  it  is  covered  with  one  of  the  masticatory  muscles  ; 
this  must  therefore  be  examined  by  the  touch,  before  the  exact  size 
of ihe  organ  in  question  can  be  distinguished. 

io. — Self-Esteem. 

This  feeling  is  generally  considered  as  factitious,  or  as  the  result 
of  social  circumstances ; but  Phrenology  proves  that  it  is  fundamental. 
A vast  opinion  of  their  own  persons  is  sometimes  observed  in  indivi- 
duals, who  have  no  claims  to  influence  over  others,  or  to  particular 
notice,  either  by  birth,  fortune,  orjpersonal  talents.  Pride  is  a sentiment 
that  is  commonly  more  active  in  men  than  in  women.  By  the  influence 
of  this  organ,  the  insane  fancy  themselves  great  geniuses,  kings,  em- 
perors, ministers  of  state,  and  several  even  the  Supreme  Being,  The 
horse,  peacock,  turkey-cock,  See.,  manifest  feelings  analogous  to  pride. 
Its  great  activity  in  society  gives  arrogance,  self-conceit,  pride,  haughti- 
ness, and  an  authoritative  behaviour.  Combined  with  superior  senti- 
ments and  intellect,  it  contributes  to  true  dignity  and  greatness  of  mind  : 
its  deficiency  disposes  to  humility. 

The  organ  of  this  sentiment  is  placed  at  the  top,  or  crown  of  the 
head,  precisely  at  the  spot  from  which  the  priests  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  are  obliged  to  shave  the  hair. 

ii. — Love  of  Approbation. 

This  feeling  makes  us  attentive  to  the  opinions  entertained  of  us  by 
others;  it  blindly  desires  and  courts  approbation.  It  may  be  demanded 
on  the  score  of  trifles  and  unimportant  acts,  be  claimed  for  great  aud 
useful  deeds,  or  be  required  for  criminal  and  pernicious  doings.  The 
direction  which  it  takes,  depends  on  the  general  faculties  with  which  it 
is  combined.  In  children  its  agency  appears  in  emulation ; and  in 
maturity  of  years,  it  is  proclaimed  by  love  of  glory,  of  fame,  and  of 
distinction.  Ambition  is  the  title  its  activity  receives,  if  the  object 
aspired  to  be  important ; vanity  designates  it,  if  endeavours  at  distinc- 
tion be  made  through  little  things,  such  as  gowns,  ribbons,  &c.  It  is 
the  cause  of  every  kind  of  showy  and  polite  behaviour ; it  induces  us  to 
make  ourselves  agreeable  to  others,  and  gives  the  tone  to  fine  and 
polished  manners  in  society ; if  it  predominate,  however,  ancl  be  not 
under  the  guidance  of  superior  feelings,  it  renders  man  the  slave  of 
fashion,  in  opposition  to  morality  and  reason.  This  sentiment  is  more 
active  in  women  than  in  men  ; its  difference  is  frequently  very  apparent 
in  cases  of  insanity.  Its  deficiency  makes  us  indifferent  to  the  opinions 
of  others,  to  compliments,  and  to  every  kind  of  showy  appearance. 

The  organ  is  situated  on  either  side  of  that  of  self-esteem,  at  the 
posterior  upper  and  lateral  part  of  the  head. 

12.  — Cautiousness. 

This  sentiment  prompts  animals  and  man  to  take  care,  to  be  cautious. 
In  due  quantity,  it  makes  us  apprehend  danger  and  consequences,  and 
gives  prudence  ; in  large  proportion,  however,  it  occasions  doubts, 
irresolutions,  uncertainty,  anxiety,  and  the  host  of  hesitations  and 
alarms  expressed  by  the  word  but ; it  also  disposes  to  seriousness, 
melancholy,  and  sometimes  to  suicide  from  disease.  It  acts  in  those 
animals  which  place  sentinels,  and  in  those  which,  though  they  see  by 
daylight,  do  not  dare  to  seek  their  food,  except  by  night : it  may  be 
affected  in  a way  called  fear.  Its  deficiency  .disposes  to  levity  and 
carelessness  of  behaviour,  the  other  faculties  not  being  restrained  by  its 
presence,  act  according  to  their  own  natures  and  strength,  without  any 
shade  of  reserve  or  timidity  to  obscure  their  functions.  This  feeling  is 
commonly  more  active  in  women  and  females  than  in  men  and  males. 
To  the  female  it  comes  instead  of  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the 
male,  and  seems  more  especially  necessary  to  her,  as  the  safety  of  the 
offspring  may  often  mainly  depend  on  her  prudence  and  care. 

The  organ  of  cautiousness  is  situated  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
parietal  bones. 

1 3 .  — Benevolence. 

This  feeling  differs  widely,  both  among  children  and  adults.  Some 
are  complete  egotists  in  all,  and  think  of  themselves  alone ; others 
excel  in  goodness,  and  devote  their  lives  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  and 
the  afflicted.  Whole  tribes  are  mild  and  peaceable,  whilst  others  are 
warlike  and  cruel. 

The  feeling  of  benevolence  also  exists,  it  is  evident,  among  animals. 
Several  species  are  naturally  meek  and  good-natured,  as  the  roe  and 
sheep,  whilst  others  are  savage  and  mischievous,  as  the  chamois  and 
tiger.  Some  dogs,  horses,  monkeys,  &c.,  are  mild  and  familiar,  whilst 
others  of  the  same  kind  are  bad  tempered,  fierce,  and  intractable. 

In  mankind,  the  feeling  is  greatly  ennobled,  and  its  sphere  of  activity 
augmented.  It  produces  kindness,  benignity,  benevolence,  clemency, 
equity,  urbanity  ; iifcshort,  it  leads  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  great  com- 
mandment, Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself. 

The  deficiency  of  the  sentiment  is  often  made  very  apparent,  through 
the  actions  of  some  of  the  other  feelings.  Destructiveness,  for  instance, 
without  the  restraint  of  benevolence,  acts  in  a cruel  manner,  and  so  on. 

The  organ  of  benevolence  lies  on  the  upper  and  middle  part  of  the 
frontal  bone.  This  part  of  the  forehead  is  much  higher  in  the  bust  of 
Seneca  than  in  that  of  Nero.  The  skulls  of  Caribs  are  flatter  than 
those  of  Hindoos  in  the  same  situation. 
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14. — Sentiments  Proper  to  Man. 

The  most  important  of  these  feelings  are  such  as  arc  in  relation  with 
morality  and  religion.  According  to  Phrenology,  man  is,  by  his  nature 
a moral  and  religious  being,  and  is  created  capable  of  receiving  ievci.1- 
tion : This,  indeed,  only  regulates  the  functions  of  his  inherent  and 
innate  sentiments. 

The  moral  as  well  as  the  religious  nature  of  man  is  compounded  of 
several  fundamental  powers.  I understand  by  moral , those  feelings 
which  are  given  to  guide  our  actions  with  reference  to  our  fellow-crea- 
tures,  and  by  religious,  those  which  bring  us  into  relation  with  super- 
natural beings,  and  produce  all  conceptions  of  the  marvellous  and 
supernatural. 

The  first  ot  the  moral  feelings  : Benevolence  and  its  organ  are  already 
mentioned.  I now  come  to  that,  the  application  of  which  is  at  one 
time  moral,  and  at  another  religious. 

15. — Veneration. 

This  sentiment  produces  respectfulness  and  reverence  in  general,  and 
when  directed  to  supernatural  beings  it  leads  to  adoration  aud  worship. 
It  may  be  applied  to  all  sorts  of  objects,  to  persons,  and  to  tilings,  it 
does  not  determine  the  being  or  thing  to  be  venerated,  nor  the  manner 
of  venerating.  The  ancients  worshipped  many  divinities,  and  the  present 
generation  adores  the  Supreme  Being  in  different  ways  according  to 
their  creeds  and  intellectual  faculties.  The  respect  we  feel  for  ancestors, 
parents,  benefactors  of  mankind,  and  holy  things,  results  from  this  power. 

The  feeliug,  when  too  active,  produces  great  disorders.  Applied  to 
ancient  opinions,  it  opposes  a formidable  obstacle  to  improvement ; for 
it  opposes  innovation  of  every  description. 

The  organ  of  veneration  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  sincipital 
region  of  the  head,  at  the  place  which  corresponds  with  the  fontanel  in 
children. 

1(3.— Firmness. 

It  is  difficult  to  define  this  feeling.  Its  effects  are  often  called  will, 
and  those  who  have  it  strong,  are  prone  to  say,  I will ; but  their  will 
is  not  an  act  of  reflection,  a condition  necessary  to  free-will  and  liberty. 
The  meaning  of  their  I will  is,  I desire,  I command,  I insist  upon. 
This  feeling  contributes  to  maintain  the  activity  of  the  other  faculties 
by  giving  perseverance  and  constancy.  It  also  gives  a love  of  independ- 
ence : its  too  great  activity  produces  stubbornness,  obstinacy,  and 
disobedience.  Its  deficiency  renders  man  inconstant  and  changeable. 
Individuals  so  constituted  have  littie  determination,  readily  yield  in  then- 
opinions,  and  are  easily  diverted  from  their  pursuits  and  undertakings. 

The  organ  of  firmness  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  and 
posterior  part  of  the  sincipital  region  of  the  head. 

1 7.— Conscientiousness. 

This  faculty  produces  the  feeling  of  duty,  the  des.ire  of  being  just, 
and  the  love  of  truth.  It  looks  for  justice,  and  makes  us  wish  to  act 
justly,  but  it  does  not  determine  what  is  just  or  unjust.  This  determin- 
ation depends  on  the  combination  of  the  sentiment  with  other  affective 
and  intellectual  powers.  He  who  unites  conscientiousness  with  active 
lower  propensities,  will  call  that  just  which  another,  endowed  with 
conscientiousness,  much  benevolence  and  veneration,  and  little  of  the 
lower  propensities,  calls  unjust.  “All  the  ways  of  man,”  says  Solo- 
mon, “are  clean  in  his  own  eyes,  but  the  Lord  weigheth  the  spirit.” 

This  primitive  feeling  may  be  disagreeably  affected  in  a way  called 
repentance  or  remorse.  Its  great  and  general  deficiency  among  man- 
kind is  much  to  be  lamented ; it  is  this  that  occasions,  as  it  explains, 
many  unprincipled  acts  that  are  continually  done. 

The  organ  of  conscientiousness  lies  between  those  of  cautiousness 
and  firmness. 

18. — Hope. 

There  is  a feeling  in  the  mind  of  hope  generally,  or  of  belief  in  the 
possibility  of  acquiring  what  the  other  faculties  desire ; without, 
however,  being  attended  by  conviction.  This  depends  on  reflection. 
The  great  energy  of  hope  makes  us  build  castles  in  the  air,  and  pile 
project  upon  project : it  is  an  element  in  gambling  of  all  kinds  ; it  also 
prompts  the  merchant  in  his  speculations.  Religiously  directed,  it 
lorms  an  item  in  faith,  by  producing  belief  in  a life  to  come,  yet  it  is 
also  necessary  in  our  present  state  of  being,  and  brings  comfort  in 
almost  every  situation.  Its  too  great  activity  deceives,  and  disposes  to 
credulity ; its  want,  particularly  when  cautiousness  is  large,  is  apt  to 
leave  the  mind  overshadowed  by  gloomy  despondency. 

The  organ  of  hope  lies  on  each  side  of  that  of  veneration 

19— Marvellousness  or  Spirituality. 

Tins  feeling  disposes  man  to  admire,  to  be  astonished,  and  to  believe 
in  supernatural  agents,  events,  and  conceptions.  It  is  pleased  with  all 
sorts  of  marvellous  notions,  and  is  the  grand  basis  of  all  religious  faith; 
it  believes  in  revelation,  in  providence,  in  the  communication  of  super- 
natural beings  with  man,  and  in  the  miracles  done  by  those  it  disposes 
men  to  receive  as  sent  from  heaven  to  instruct  them  in  their  moral  and 
religious  duties.  It  is  an  undisputed  historical  fact,  that  all  religious 
systems  are  supported  by  supernatural  authority ; that  all  prophets 
proved  their  mission  by  miracles,  and  even  false  prophets  tried  to 
deceive  by  the  same  means. 
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All  classes  of  society  in  every  degree  of  civilization,. are  amused  with 
fictions  and  tales  of  supernatural  events.  Upon  the  stage  supernatural 
beings  are  always  introduced  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  great  mass  of 
spectators. 

This  sentiment  also  keeps  up  among  many  nations  the  belief  in  their 
fabulous  and  wonderful  origin. 

Its  too  great  energy  makes  men  often  believe  in  inspirations,  phantoms, 
presentiments,  dreams,  ghosts,  demons,  in  astrology,  magic,  or 
sorcery.  Its. want  leaves  us  every-day  beings,  aud  strips  supernatur- 
alily  and  marvellousness  of  all  their  charms. 

The  organ  of  this  feeling  is  situated  before  that  of  hope,  under  the 
upper  and  lateral  portion  of  the  frontal  bone,  near  the  coronal  suture. 

19. — Ideality. 

This  primitive  sentiment  sxalts  the  other  powers,  and  makes  us 
enthusiasts,  gives  warmth  to  our  language,  energy  to  our  actions,  and 
fires  us  with  rapture  and  exultation,  or  poetic  imagination,  fancy,  and 
inspiration,  as  it  is  termed. 

Poetry,  it  is  evident,  neither  consists  in  versification,  nor  in  rhyming, 
since  prose  writings  may  be  full  of  poetry,  and  verses  show  none  ot  its 
glow  or  its  colouring. 

This  feeling  makes  man  aspire  after  perfection,  and  look  for  things 
as  they  ought  to  be.  In  the  arts,  it  causes  the  taste  for  sublimity. 

The  want  of  this  feeling  leaves  the  mind  to  operate  bv  means  of  its 
other  elements,  and  deprived  of  exaltation. 

The  orgau  of  ideality  lies  above  the  temples,  in  the  course  of  the 
temporal  ridge  of  the  frontal  bone. 

20. —Mirthfulness  or  Gaiety. 

This  sentiment  diffuses  over  the  mind  a disposition  to  view  objects 
aud  events  in  a ludicrous  light,  in  the  same  way  as  ideality  tends  to 
exalt  all  its  functions.  It  may  be  combined  with  the  affective  as  well 
as  the  intellectual  faculties.  If  along  with  the  higher  powers  it  be 
applied  to  ideas  and  conceptions  of  importance,  its  agency  is  called  wit; 
directed  to  common  events  and  lesser  notions,  it  appears  as  humour; 
in  union  with  constructiveness  and  configuration,  it  produces  carica- 
tures, and  pictures  in  the  manner  of  Hogarth  and  of  Callot ; acting, 
unattended  by  benevolence,  particularly  if  combativeness  and  destruc- 
tiveness be  large  at  the  same  time,  it  originates  satire  and  sarcasm. 
In  short,  jest,  raillery,  mockery,  ridicule,  irony,  and  every  turn  of  mind 
or  action  that  excites  mirth,  gaiety  and  laughter,  result  from  this  senti- 
ment. In  the  writings  of  Voltaire,  Rabelais,  Sterne,  Prior,  Bojleau, 
Swift,  &c.  its  activity  is  clearly  perceived. 

The  organ  of  this  sentiment  is  situated  at  the  anterior,  superior  and 
lateral  part  of  the  forehead,  immediately  before’that  of  ideality. 

2 1. — Imitation. 

This  power  gives  a tendency  to  imitate ; in  general,  it  is  very  active 
in  children,  who  learn  so  many  things  by  imitation,  as  to  have  led 
several  philosophers  erroneously  to  maintain  that  this  is  the  sole  means 
of  acquiring  every  kind  of  knowledge..  It  gives  the  talent  of  imitating 
the  voice  and  gestures  of  animals  and  men;  it  is,  therefore,  an  essential 
faculty  in  actors;  in  the  arts  of  painting,  engraving,  and  sculpture,  it 
gives  what  is  called  expression.  Those  who  possess  it  strong,  easily 
acquire  the  accent  of  foreign  languages. 

'The  organ  of  imitation  lies  on  either  side  of  that  of  benevolence.  If 
both  of  these  organs  be  large,  the  superior,  anterior  portion  of  the  head 
is  elevated  in  a hemispherical  form,  or  at  least  presents  a level  surface  ; 
but  when  the  organ  of  benevolence  alone  is  large,  and  that  of  imitation 
small,  there  is  an  elevation  in  the  middle,  and  a declivity  on  the  sides. 

22. — Individuality. 

This  power  produces  the  conception  of  being  or  existence,  and  knows 
objects  in  their  individual  capacity.  When  very  active,  it  is  fond  of 
knowing  individual  objects,  and  takes  pleasure  in  personifying  even 
mere  events  and  phenomena,  and  persons  endowed  with  it  in  a high 
degree,  are  apt  to  confound  phenomena  with  beings  or  entities.  The 
substantives  of  artificial  language  correspond  to  the  knowledge  this 
faculty  requires.  The  organ  of  individuality  lies  behind  the  root  of  the 
nose,  between  the  eyebrows. 

23.— Configuration  or  Form. 

This  faculty  procures  knowledge  of  configuration,  one  of  the  first 
qualities  of  external  objects  which  the  mind  considers.  It  makes  us 
attentive  to  figures,  and  enables  us  to  recollect  persons  and  forms  we 
have  seen  before  ; combined  with  acquisitiveness  it  leads  to  the  collection 
of  portraits.  Crystallography  also  depends  on  it. 

The  organ  of  configuration  is  situated  in  the  internal  angle  of  the 
orbit ; if  large,  it  pushes  the  eyeball  outwards  and  downwards  towards 
the  external  angle ; and  thus  separates  the  eyes  from  the  root  of  the 
nose,  and  from  each  other. 

24. — Size. 

Another  physical  quality  considered  by  the  mind  in  external  objects 
is  size  in  all  its  dimensions.  Sight  and  feeling  are  not  sufficient, to 
conceive  notions  of  this  kind,  which  cannot  be  confounded  with  ide'as 
of  configuration.  These  two  kinds  of  conception  differ  essentially, 
and  may  be  acquired  independently  of  each  other. 


The  faculty  of  size  measures  distances  and  space.  In  the  arts  of 
drawing,  painting,  architecture,  and  sculpture,  it  presides  over  propor- 
tion. 

The  organ  of  size  is  placed  in  the  internal  angle  of  the  orbit,  above 
that  of  configuration,  and  on  both  sides  of  individuality.  It  is, 
however,  difficult  to  point  out  the  organ,  partly  on  account  of  its 
smallness,  partly  on  account  of  the  frontal  sinus. 

25.— Weight. 

Notions  of  this  kind  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  sense  of  feelin^ 
though  their  determinate  application  requires  previous  impressions  to 
be  made  on  the  muscles  ; they  are  the  result  of  an  internal  operation  of 
the  mind.  This  faculty  is  proved  to  be  special  by  the  reasons  which 
demonstrate  the  plurality  of  the  faculties  and  organs  in  general. 

The  organ  of  weight  lies  in  the  vicinity  of  that  of  size,  in  the  ridge 
of  the  eyebrows. 

26. — Colouring. 

This  faculty  presides  over  our  knowledge  of  colours ; these  it 
recollects,  judges  in  their  relations,  and  determines  as  to  their 
harmoniousness  or  discordancy.  It  is  by  no  means  proportionate 
to  the  power  of  perceiving  light.  There  are  individuals  who  appreciate 
all  the  other  qualities  of  external  objects,  acquired  by  the  medium  of 
sight,  with  perfect  accuracy,  but  who  cannot  distinguish  one  colour 
from  another,  green,  for  instance,  from  red  or  brown. 

The  faculty  of  colouring  is  necessary  to  painters,  dyers,  enamellers, 
and  to  all  who  are  in  any  way  occupied  with  colours.  It  is  through  its 
agency  that  we  are  charmed  by  the  beauty  of  the  flower-garden,  and 
the  variously  tinted  landscape,  and  show  good  taste  in  the  choice  of 
colours  for  our  dress,  and  the  furniture  of  our  houses. 

Of  this  faculty,  as  of  all  others,  it  is  important  not  to  confound  great 
with  perfect  activity.  There  are  individuals,  and  whole  nations,  who 
are  fond  of  showy  colours,  but  have  little  taste  in  their  arrangement,  or 
little  feeling  for  their  harmony  or  discord. 

Animals  may  possibly  feel  the  harmony  of  colours,  though  they  have 
no  painting;  lor  there  is  a great  difference  between  the  capacity  of 
producing,  aud  that  of  perceiving.  Animals  have  the  senses  of  smell 
and  taste,  but  they  cannot  procure  gratifications  for  these  senses  by 
artificial  means. 

The  seat  of  the  organ  of  colouring  is  in  the  middle  of  the  eyebrow  ; 
if  large,  this  part  is  either  strongly  arched,  or  it  is  prominent,  and  gives 
a peculiar  appearance  of  fulness  to  the  upper  eyelid. 

27. — Locality. 

This  faculty  conceives  and  remembers  the  situations  and  the  relative 
localities  of  external  objects.  It  thus  enables  the  beings  endowed 
with  it  to  find  their  dwellings  again,  to  know  the  places  in  which  they 
had  been  before,  and  was  therefore  in  the  order  of  nature  to  man  and 
animals,  as  they  must  quit  their  habitations  frequently  in  quest  of  food 
for  themselves  or  their  young.  Some  animals  possess  this  power  in 
very  high  perfection,  and  excite  amazement  by  the  strength  of  their 
local  memory,  others  again  are  almost  destitute  of  it.  One  dog,  having 
scarcely  gone  out,  loses  it  way,  another  finds  its  usual  abode  and  old 
master  from  an  enormous  distance. 

This  power  also  produces  tUe  desire  to  travel,  and  to  see  localities; 
it  further  disposes  many  animals  to  migrate,  and  directs  them  in  their 
courses.  Migratory  animals  not  only  return  at  certain  periods  of  the 
year  to  the  same  clime  or  country,  but  even  to  the  same  window, 
bush,  chimney,  or  tree,  they  had  formerly  inhabited. 

These  migrations,  it  is  certain,  are  not  occasioned  by  want  of  food 
alone,  though  this  may  unquestionably  influence  them ; migratory 
animals,  though  confined,  and  fed  abundantly,  become  unquiet  at  the 
period  the  species  to  which  they  belong  takes  its  departure. 

This  faculty  makes  the  traveller  and  geographer;  it  is  also  essential 
to  astronomers,  geometricians,  and  landscape  painters. 

The  organ  of  locality  is  situated  above  that  of  size ; it  spreads 
laterally  and  reaches  the  middle  of  the  forehead.  The  frontal  sinus 
seldom'extends  to  this  part ; observations  on  it  are  therefore  made  with 
less  difficulty  than  on  the  organs  of  size  and  weight. 

28. — Calculation. 

This  faculty  embraces  whatever  concerns  number,  unity,  and 
plurality.  Its  object  is  numeration  and  calculation  in  general,  hence 
algebra,  arithmetic,  aud  logarithms  belong  to  it.  It  may  be  applied  to 
size,  configui ation,  colour,  tune,  and  the  notions  acquired  by  the  other 
intellectual  faculties.  Some  individuals,  even  children,  excel  in  the 
talent  of  calculating,  whilst  they  are  inferior  in  almost  every  other 
respect. 

The  organ  of  calculation  is  placed  at  the  external  angle  of  the  orbit ; 
if  it  be  large,  this  part  is  depressed,  or  projects,  and  appears  full. 

29. — Order. 

Order  supposes  plurality,  but  a number  of  objects  may  exist  without 
order.  Idiots  are  sometimes  fond  of  order,  and  like  to  see  everything 
at  its  place  ; mankind  at  large  offer  the  greatest  diversities  in  regard  to 
the  exhibition  of  this  faculty.  It  may  be  applied  to  various  other 
powers,  as  to  form,  size,  weight,  colour,  words,  tones,  and  things.  It 
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wives  method  and  order,  and  produces  physical  arrangement.  The 
arrangement,  however,  which  this  faculty  originates,  must  not  be 
confounded  with  philosophical  classification,  according  to  reason  and 
logical  inference.  This  depends  on  the  reflective  powers  of  the  mind. 

The  organ  of  order  lies  between  those  of  colouring  and  calculation. 
It  is  commonly  veryjarge  in  England. 

3o. — Eventuality. 

This  faculty  acquires  the  knowledge  of  events,  occurrences,  or 
phenomena  ; its  essential  nature  is  expressed  by  the  infinitive  mood  of 
the  part  of  speech  styled  verb.  It  is  attentive  to  all  that  happens, 
observes  the  activity  of  the  other  primary  faculties,  excites  their  activity, 
and  desires  knowledge  of  their  functions.  Historical  knowledge  also 
belongs  to  it. 

The  or»an  of  eventuality  is  situated  above  that  of  individuality.  It 
is  proportionately  larger' in  the  young  than  in  the  adult.  Youth 
requires  it,  particularly  in  order  to  gain  experience  in  the  world. 

31. — Time. 

The  mind  has  notions  of  the  succession,  of  the  duration,  and  of  the 
simultaneous  occurrence  of  events,  that  is,  of  time.  This  power 
cannot  be  confounded  with  that  of  calculation,  nor  with  that  of  order, 
though  it  may  be  combined  with  both,  either  severally,  or  in  union. 
Yesterday,  to-day,  to-morrow,  the  day  after  to-morrow, — this  consti- 
tutes a succession  and.duration,  without  any  regard  to  number  of  days. 

This  power  is  essential  in  music,  as  it  measures  the  duration, 
of  tones.  In  the  study  of  history  it  presides  over  chronology  with 
reference  to  the  duration  and  succession  of  events  ; the  dates  of  their 
occurrence  are  remembered  by  the  faculty  of  calculation. 

In  reflecting  on  the  combinations  of  time,  number,  and  order,  there 
appears  more  connection  between  number  and  order,  than  between 
time  and  number.  Time,  too,  is  rather  in  relation  to  events,  order  to 
objects. 

The  organ  of  time  is  situated  above  and  before  that  of  order,  and 
between  those  of  eventuality  and  melody,  with  the  functions  of  whicli 
it  is  intimately  and  importantly  connected. 

32. — Melody  or  Tune. 

The  power  of  melody  has  the  same  relation  to  the  ear  as  colouring 
has  to  the  eye.  The  ear  apprehends  sounds,  and  is  agreeably  or  dis- 
agreeably affected  by  them,  but  it  has  no  recollection  of  tones,  neither 
does  it  judge  of  their  relations,  as  being  harmonious  or  discordant. 
Sounds,  however,  as  well  as  colours,  may  be  separately  pleasing,  and 
disagreeable  in  combination. 

The  organ  of  melody  is  situated  laterally  in  the  forehead,  above 
those  of  order  and  calculation.  Its  external  appearance  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  form  of  the  convolutions  of  which  it  is  constituted,  and  the 
development  of  the  neighbouring  organs.  In  Gluck,  Gellineck,  and 
Haydn,-  it  has  a pyramidal  form;  in  Handel,  Dusseck,  Viotti,  and 
Cherubini,  the  external  corners  of  the  forehead  are  only  rounded  and 
enlarged. 

This  organ  exists  in  singing-birds,  and  its  different  development  is 
very  conspicuous  in  the  males  and  females  of  the  same  species. 

33. — Language. 

This  faculty  acquires  knowledge  of  artificial  signs,  and  arranges  them 
according  to  natural  laws,  in  the  same  vijay  as  the  power  of  colouring 
or  of  melody  does  colours  or  tones..  The  power  of  knowing  artificial 
signs  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  individual  faculties  which 
produce  the  sensations  and  ideas  indicated  b,y,  or  which  invent,  those 
signs.  One  individual  may  have  many  notions,  and  feel  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  expressing  them,  and  another  may  possess^words  in  abun- 
dance and  very  few  ideas. 

The  organ  of  language  is  in  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  anterior 
lobe  of  the  brain,  and  lies  transversely  upon  the  orbitory  plate  of  the 
frontal  bone.  It  pushes  the  eyes  more  or  less  forward  and  downward, 
according  to  its  development.  If  it  be  large,  the  under  eyelid  assumes 
a swollen  appearance.  It  seems  to  be  composed  of  several  portions, 
one  of  which,  in  particular,  is  destined  to  learn  proper  names. 

34. — Comparison. 

Each  other  intellectual  faculty  compares  its  own  appropriate  and 
peculiar  notions.  Melody,  for  instance,  compares  tones ; colouring, 
colours ; configuration,  forms ; calculation,  numbers,  &c.  ; but  this 
special  power  compares  the  functions  of  all  the  other  primitive  faculties, 
points  out  resemblances,  analogies,  identities,  and  differences.  Its 
essential  nature  is  to  compare  ; it  is  therefore  fond  of  analogies,  in  the 
same  way  as  melody  likes  the  harmony  of  tones,  and  colouring  the 
harmony  of  colours  ; but  it  also  appreciates  differences,  just  as  melody 
and  colouring  feel  discords  among  their  respective  impressions. 
Differences,  in  fact,  are  the  discords  of  the  faculty  of  comparison. 
This  power  produces  discrimination,  aTid  induces  the  mind,  wishing  to 
communicate  unknown  ideas,  to  refer  aud  to  illustrate  by  such  as  are 
known,  or  to  speak  in  examples. 

By  the  influence  of  this  power,  artificial  signs  become  figurative  ; the 
nations,  consequently,  who  have  it  active,  have  a metaphorical 
language. 


The  organ  of  comparison  is  placed  in  the  upper  and  middle  part  of 
the  forehead  ; it  presents,  when  it  is  large  and  the  surrounding  organs 
moderate  or  small,  the  figure  of  a reversed  pyramid  outwardly. 

35.— Causality. 

Individuality  makes  us  acquainted  with  objects,  eventuality  with 
events  and  occurrences,  comparison  points  out  their  identity,  analogy, 
or  difference,  and  this  power  gives  the  idea  of  connection,  as  between 
causes  and  effects.  It  forces  us  to  think  that  every  event  has  some 
cause,  and  thus  by  successive  steps  we  ariive  at  the  conception  of  a 
first  cause  of  all.  The  idea  of  God  or  the  Supreme  Being  therefore 
depends  on  causality.  This  power  applied  to  actions,  makes-  us  look 
for  motives,  and  prompts  us  oh  all  occasions  to  ask  Why  ? Combined 
with  individuality,  eventuality  and  comparison,  the  truly  philosophic 
spirit  results ; conclusions  and  inductions  are  drawn,  and  principles  aud 
laws  pointed  out.  Causality  is  to  the  understanding  what  conscientious- 
ness is  to  the  feelings,  it  forms  the  essential  part  of  reason,  as  this  does 
of  morality. 

When  very  active  causality  attempts  to  explain  everything,  it  then 
acts  without  the  support  of  data,  or  it  draws  inferences  from  single 
facts,  or  it  endeavours  to  penetrate  things  that  must  remain  unknown 
to  man  in  this  life,  such  as  the  origin,  nature  aud  end  of  things,  the 
nature  of  God,  the  state  of  the  soul  hereafter.  When  we  wander  thus 
far  we  must  believe  but  we  cannot  conceive.  Man  knows  only  the 
succession  of  events,  and  if  one  be  seen  uniformly  to  succeed  another, 
the  precedent  is  considered  as  the  cause,  and  the  succedentas  the  effect. 

The  organ  of  causality  is  situated  by  the  sides  of  comparison. 

The  primitive  powers  and  their  respective  organs,-  being  demon- 
strated by  observation  and  induction,  never  will  be  proved  nor  rejected 
by  reasoning;  they  must  be  admitted  as  the  will  of  Him  who  made 
everything.  This  is  the  only  answer  to  be  given  to  those  who  either 
from  timidity  or  improper  motives,  take  up  objections  to  Phrenology. 
Let  them  understand  themselves  when  they  say  in  prayer,  '■'■Thy  will 
he  done  on  earth , as  it  is  in  heaven ,”  and  in  acknowledging  the 
functions  of  the  brain,  they  will  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  Creator.” 

Conjugality. 

This  faculty  of  the  mind  has  been  brought  before  our  notice,  prin- 
cipally by  Dr.  Vimont,  who,  after  much  observation  and  inquiry, 
concluded  that  it  is  a primitive  one.  It  is  located  at  the  base  of  the 
posterior  lobe,  close  to  the  faculty  of  philoprogenitiveness.  That  such 
is  the  case  is  generally  accepted.  One  may  manifest  friendship  and  not 
be  possessed  of  matrimonial  feelings,  and  one  may  have  matrimonial 
feelings  of  the  warmest  nature  and  manifest  but  little  friendship,  except 
for  wife,  which  will  then  have  its  origin  in  the  faculty  of  conjugality. 
This  faculty  causes  a love  for  the  one  matrimonial  partner,  which  love 
wiU’be  quite  different  from  all  other  feelings  and  attachments  which 
may  be  felt  for  others.  There  can  be  but  little  dependence  placed 
from  a conjugal  point  of  view  in  the  person  who  has  this  faculty  small, 
except  other  faculties,  such  as  conscientiousness  to  a small  extent 
makes  up  for  the  deficiency. 

Vitativeness. 

This  is  a faculty  which  gives  us  a love  for  lite,  it  is  located  between 
the  back  of  the  ear,  and  combativeness.  There  are  some  who  quite 
independent  of  circumstances  seem  to  have  but  little  love  or  liking  for 
life,  such  will  be  predisposed  to  commit  suicide,  while  there  are  others 
who  will  give  all  for  life,  though  that  life  may  be  one  o’fpain,  agony  and 
torture.  These  will  have  vitativeness  large,,  while  the  former  will 
possess  it  small. 

Alimentiveness. 

Dr.  Hoppe  says  in  the  Phrenological  Journal,  “I  have  been  led  to 
think  that  the  place  where  the  different  degrees  of  development  of 
the  organs  for  taking  nourishment  are  manifested  in  the  living  body  in 
man,  is  in  the  fossa  zygomatica  under  the  organ  of  aequisitiveness 
and  below  destructiveness.  The  width  of  this  portion  ot  the  head  is 
easily  seen  in  gluttons  while  there  are  others  who  possessing  this  faculty 
small,  look  upon  eating  as  a trouble,  and  only  do  so  to  sustain  life. 
This  faculty  is  easily  discernible.” 

Sublimity. 

This  faculty  is  adjoining,  and  at  the  back  of  ideality.  It  give  us  a 
love  for,  and  even  a passionate  desire  for  all  that  is  stupendous  and 
grand,  such  as  mountains,  precipices,  thunder,  lightning,  storm,  Stc. 
Some  there  are  who  shrink  from  these  tilings,  aud  like  not  in  the  least 
their  contemplation,  yet  such  may  have  ideality,  and  admire  beauty  on 
a small  scale. 

Agreeable_ness. 

This  faculty  will  be  found  at  the  right  and  left  of  Human  Nature, 
and  in  front  of  Benovelence  and  Imitation.  This  is  generally  accepted, 
and  its  meaning  is  most  truly  recognizable  by  its  name. 

Human  Nature 

Is  located  immediately  above  Comparison.  It  enables  us  instinc- 
tively and  intuitively  to  judge  of  the  characters  of  others.  When  small, 
we  are  easily  deceived. 
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I Note  i. 

[ Continuation  of  Article  74,  page  27,  on  ‘t Man's  Responsibility,  ’ ’ 
which  by  mistake  was  omitted,  ’. ] 

In  continuation  of  the  article  upon  mail’s  responsibility  so  far  as  his 
sanity  is  concerned,  we  would  here  state  that  there  is  no  occasion  to 
enter  into  any  consideration  concerning  pronounced  insanity,  or  insanity 
of  an  expressive  or  raging  form,  which  is  plainly  perceptible  by  all. 
Neither  is  their  any  occasion ‘to  enter  into  any  details  of  the  pronounced 
and  evidently  idiotic.  Our  wish  here  is  to  speak  of  that  class  of  insanity, 
which  is  only  discoverable. to  the  trained  mind.  According  to  law,  so 
long  as  a man  does  his  duties  as  a social  being  he  is  considered  sane, 
or  in  other  words,  so  long  asdiis  actions  are  not  of  an  anti-social  nature 
he  is  considered  rational.  Noidoubt  there  is  a great  amount  of  mysti- 
fication concerning  what  social  . laws  are,  and  how  far  a man  may  act 
without  trespassing  upon  them.  -,Our  chief  consideration  here  is  from, 
what  source  insanity  becomes  part  of  the  mental  organization.  We 
would  confine  ourselves  more  particularly  to  one  source,  which  in  crim- 
inal jurisdiction  is  seldom,  if  ever,  a matter  of  consideration,  and  I do 
not  know  that  this  source  has  been  investigated  by  the  medical  profes- 
sion ^et.  I believe,  after  much  patient  investigation  into  the  lives  and 
histories  of  Very  many  individuals,  that  from  this  source  much  mental 
imbecility  and  criminality  proceed.  The  idea  before  my  mind  is  this  : 
that  the  impressions  made  upon  the  mind  of  the  mother  affect  the 
child,  more  especially  wheu  such  impressions  are  of  a more  than  ordin- 
ary nature. 

That  this  is  so  in  regard  to  the  physical  constitution  is  recognized 
in  birth-marks  caused  by  oftentimes  momentary  impressions.  So  it  is, 
as  I have  every  reason  to  believe,  in  regard  to  the  mental  portion  of  the 
child.  For  instance,  the  mother  who  is  very  temperate,  and  even  a 
total  abstainer  in  regard  to  intoxicating  drinks,  sees  a glass  of  wine 
while  on  a visit  at  a friend’s  house,  aud  she  at  the  time  being  thirsty, 
leek  a desire,  an  absolute  longing  for  the  particular  drink  before  her. 


. _ , 

This  feeling  is  of  but  a short  duration,  for  upon  taking  a drink  of  water 
the  desire  passes  away  so  far  as  she  i9  concerned,  but  that  impression 
may  be  registered  upon  the  child’s  brain,  and  become  developed' to 
such  an  extent  as  to  master  his  good  propensities,  causing  him  to  be- 
come a drunkard.  Another  case  I have  before  my  mind  is  that  of  a 
gentleman  of  independent  means,  who  in  all  respects  is  an  intelligent 
and  good  man,  but  this  gentleman  is,  speaking  plainly,  a confirmed 
thief,  or  suffering  from  what  is  known  as  kleptomania.  Having  enquired 
closelv  into  his  case,  and  questioned  his  mother  concerning  her  thoughts 
and  desires,  she  Fecalled  a circumstance  bearing  upon  the  case,  which 
•was  a decided  and  earnest  desire  that  she  had  for  a particular  old- 
fashioned  pattern  of  silver,  which  came  before  'her  notice.  Her  reason 
for  remembering  this  was  because  her  friends  made  a matter  of  ridicule 
her  constant  talk  about  it.  Her  son’s  desire  for  silver  spoons  is  so  strong 
that  he  steals  therm  Another  case  is  that  of  a man  who  has  very  strong 
and  decided  thoughts  of  a homicidal  nature.  On  questioning  his  mother 
I found  that  her  mind  had  been  much  impressed  by  the  reading  of  a 
very  diabolical  murder.  So  much  was  she  impressed  with  it  that  for 
weeks  after  she  constantly  dreamed  of  it.  One  might  multiply  illus- 
trations of  this  nature  which  show  how  very  . hard  it  is  to  trace,  out 
insanity,  or  to  find  out  when  the  first  germ  was  placed.  So  far  as  I can 
perceive  the  teachings  of  phrenology  give  us  the  most  reliable  basis, 
both  for  the  tracing  and  the  curing  of  insanity.  . 


Note  2. 


[This paragraph  is  an  addition  by  Lord  O'Neill  to  his  Prefaced] 

The  desire  to  do  right  for  its  own  sake,  is  also  a motive  which  Mr. 
Spencer  ought  not  to  have  overlooked.  This  motive,  however,  is  not 
peculiar  to  Christianity.  It  underlies  all  forms  of  religion,  and  ought, 
as  Bishop  Butler  says,  to  be  sufficient  without  any  other,  were  it  net 
for  our  fallen  nature. 


